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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE make no apology for once again presenting our readers with 
“Th an abnormally bulky number of the National 

e : , 
a Review. It seemed to us most desirable to place 
., before them a full and exhaustive discussion of 
Empire. that branch of the Economics of Empire con- 
cerning food taxation, and as this could not be done within the 
compass of an ordinary article, while a serial is perhaps the 
most repulsive of all forms of literature, we decided on another 
Special Supplement of a similar character to that which 
appeared in the September number. The present contribution 
is from the illuminating pen of the Assistant Editor, whose 
former contribution we have every reason to believe had a 
considerable influence on educated opinion. We venture to say 
that the present Supplement is quite as remarkable a piece of 
work as its predecessor, and we cannot help feeling that it will 
make many reflecting men, who may still hesitate as to the 
Preferential part of the Tariff Reform programme, realise that 
the interests of Little England, no less than the future of the 
‘wider shires” which we call the British Empire, require the 
realisation of what the writer aptly describes as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “development” policy. National safety demands that 
we grow as much of our own food as we can under our own 
flag. It will be interesting to see whether the present Supple- 
ment receives the same high tribute from the Free Trade press 
as the September Supplement, which was practically ignored by 
the Spectator and the Daily Chronicle, and completely boycotted 
by the Westminster Gazette and the Standard. Our contem- 


poraries failed to prevent the September number of the 
VOL. XLII 39 
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National Review from attaining a greater publicity than any 
previous number of this periodical, but their silence convinced 
not a few people, as we know from our correspondence, that 
Free Importers are afraid of tackling “the Economics of 
Empire.” 


Mr. Chamberlain continues his campaign as a Missionary of 
Empire with unabated vigour, freshness and 
power, and with a success surpassing even his 
most sanguine anticipations. During the past 
month he has addressed magnificent gatherings at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Cardiff, and Newport, and as he sweeps through 
the great centres of industry he creates an atmosphere which 
is gradually pervading the country, not merely of enthusiasm 
and admiration for the man, but of ever-growing faith in the 
cause. A striking evidence of this development of opinion 
is afforded by the changing character of the resolutions 
nowadays submitted to his meetings at the close of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches. The “ vote of thanks to the eminent 
statesman for his eloquent address and past services” has 
been replaced by a resolution endorsing the Preferential Policy. 
We append the text of the resolution* which was carried 
without opposition at great democratic meetings at Cardiff 
and Newport; and that there might be no mistake as to its 
meaning, Sir Joseph Lawrence, in supporting the vote of 
thanks to the Chairman at Cardiff, said: ‘You have by 
your vote this evening placed the seal of your approval 
to a great policy—a policy founded on a noble and 
inspiring ideal. You have done more; you have given 
a new encouragement to the propounder of that policy—the 
great statesman whom you have just heard, the foremost man 
of his race.” We should be the last to question the import- 


The Imperial 
Mission. 


* Meeting, Tredegar Hall, Newport, November 21, 1903. 

Resolved.—* That this meeting thanks Mr. Chamberlain for his address, and 
is of opinion that the time has arrived for the reconsideration of the fiscal 
policy of the United Kingdom : 

(1) In view of the continually increasing restriction of foreign markets ard 
the unfair competition to which British manufacturers are subjected ; 

“(2) For the purpose of consolidating and developing of the Empire. 

“And this meeting accordingly approves of the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government in asking for a free hand in negotiating with foreign countries, 
including the power of retaliation wheré no concession is made by them on 
their present hostile tariffs ; and also cordially supports the principle of recipro- 
cal preference between the Mother Country and her Colonies and possessions, 
which, without increasing the cost of living in the United Kingdom, will extend 
Imperial trade to the mutual advantage of every part o ine Empire. 


allt 
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ance of personality in public affairs, and Mr. Chamberlain 
towers over his contemporaries ; but we believe that his policy 
of Imperial Consolidation is making such a profound impression 
on the intelligence of the country, owing to the manner in which 
it is being presented, that the ultimate verdict will be largely on 
the merits, which is the highest possible praise of the advocate 
of any cause. Not the least noteworthy feature of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s progress has been the remarkable rally of the Unionist 
organisations to his support, which is all the more significant 
as from all accounts the Tapers and Tadpoles in London have 
laboured strenuouslyto prevent the “ Associations” from commit- 
ting themselves to anything beyond Retaliation. Happily our 
provincial politicians are too robust and independent to take their 
marching orders from the Whips, and if things go on as they 
are at present, the heads of the party in London will find them- 
selves in the same pitiable plight as the Mandarins of the Free 
Food League—a body of highly respectable and highly re- 
spected leaders without any following. 


We unfortunately have not the space to epitomise the splendid 
A Middle- series of speeches in which Mr. Chamberlain 
has expounded the Unauthorised Programme, 

(ines and can only glance at one or two salient 
Movement. Joints. The arrangements at Liverpool were 
chiefly in the hands of the great organisation of Conservative 
working men, which owes much of its success to the spirited 
leadership of Alderman Salvidge, who took the chair at the 
Hippodrome Meeting on October 27. Mr. Chamberlain 
reminded his audience what his opponents have conveniently 
forgotten, viz., that our system of unrestricted free imports was 
adopted without the working classes being either represented or 
consulted. The Manchester movement was essentially “a 
manufacturers’ and a middle-class movement.” Cobden and Co. 
hoped that cheap food would enable them to pay lower wages. 
So late as 1888 Mr. Bright had warned a friend in America 
“that if the Americans made Protection their policy, they would 
have to give higher wages to their working classes—higher 
wages and shorter hours.” While the old Free Trade leaders 
believed that the big loaf meant lower wages, the unenfran- 
chised Radicals of the time, z.e., the Chartists, denounced the 
movement as “a red herring drawn across the path of electoral 
reform,” and they invited their followers to spurn and scorn 
this action of the “ anti-corn law hypocrites,” Mr. Chamberlain 
naturally refused to endorse such language, but it was useful 
for present-day Radicals to realise that the Radicals of the forties 
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regarded Free Trade as a benefit to the manufacturers, but of 
no advantage to the working men. To-day there was no risk 
of any purely middle-class policy being forced on the working 
classes, who had the franchise, and were consequently masters 
of the situation. They could consequently crush any policy of 
which they disapproved. The speaker had been asked how he 
could expect to win in the teeth of the opposition of the Trade 
Union Congress. To which he replied that there were many 
trusted working-class leaders who did not share the views of the 
Trade Union Congress. It was strange that this body should 
have thrown themselves into the arms of the Cobden Club, con- 
sidering the view which Mr. Cobden himself had expressed of 
Trade Unions in the year 1844, on the eve of the reform of 
the Corn Laws :—“ Depend upon it, nothing can be got by 
fraternising with Trade Unions. They are founded upon prin- 
ciples of brutal tyranny and monopoly. I would rather live 
under the Dey of Algiers than a Trades Committee.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s audience was greatly delighted with the 
foregoing sally, but he never wastes a joke, and 
he proceeded to expound the natural antagonism 
between Trade Unionism and Free Trade. Mr. 
Trade. Keir Hardie had informed the House of 


Trade Unions 
and Free 


Commons that “ Free Trade in the abstract was all but an im- 
possibility. There is no member of this House who supports Trade 
Unionism who can claim to be a consistent Free Trader,” and Mr. 
Keir Hardie had added, “ Trade Unionists of this country have 
no intention of allowing the sweating and under-paid labourers 
of continental nations to enter into competition with them.” 
Those who opposed him (Mr. Chamberlain) on the ground that 
he was a Protectionist, and at the same time tried to catch 
working-class votes in Radical constituencies by supporting the 
prevention of alien immigration, the prohibition of. prison-made 
goods, shorter hours, &c., were inconsistent. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress in 1888 had 
declared that “the demon of cheapness has pervaded over our 
whole system, and while the cheapness of goods has been a 
matter of wonder, purchasers seldom or never give a thought to 
the human blood and muscle which has been ground up in the 
production of that article.” As the speaker observed, in their 
lycid intervals Trade Union leaders seemed to recognise that 
“to buy in the cheapest market is not the sole duty of man.” 
This was not surprising considering the legitimate objects of 
Trade Unionism, which were five in number: (1) To enable 
working men by union and combination to meet their employers 
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on equal terms; (2) To secure the highest wages consistent 
with the conditions of each trade ; (3) To raise the standard of 
living and to prevent unfair competition; (4) To insist on 
proper precautions for the health and safety of those employed ; 
(5) To provide for workmen who in temporary illness or mis- 
fortune were deprived of their means of livelihood. Mr.Cham- 
berlain approved these objects, though he could not always 
approve Trade Union methods, He pointed out, however, that 
the legislation on which the working classes set such store, such 
as the Factory Acts, the Mines Acts, the Truck Acts, the Com- 
pensation to Workmen Acts, the Fair Wages Clauses, the 
prohibition of prison goods, &c., were all opposed to the strict 
doctrine of Free Trade. 

Free Trade says you are to buy in the cheapest market. Free Trade says 

you are not to interfere with-the freedom of independent man, not to prescribe 
to an employer what he shall or shall not do, but to leave him free to bargain 
as he likes with his workpeople, and, on the other hand, you are not to make 
combinations which tend in the slightest degree to destroy the liberty of the 
workman to sellas high as he pleases. Those are the doctrines of Free Trade; 
and all these doctrines we have put aside now for twenty years in our endeavour 
to benefit the condition of the working men and to raise the standard of living ; 
and it is a little too much now to come down and tell me that I am a heretic, 
that I ought to be put out of the congregation, forsooth, because I will not 
allow to be sacred and inspired these doctrines that those who accuse me have 
abandoned long ago, But there is another most important point which I want 
working people to consider. Grant all this legislation, and much more of the 
same kind. I warn you it will be absolutely futile unless you are prepared to 
go further. Now what is the good, I ask, in the name of common sense, of 
prohibiting sweating in this country if you allow sweated goods to come in from 
foreign countries ? 
Mr. Chamberlain passed on, as was only natural in Liverpool, 
to the condition of the shipping industry, where he admitted we 
still had a great lead, but how long should we be able to keep 
it? He illustrated the position by one of those homely com- 
parisons which are not the least attractive feature of his 
speeches, Our position might be compared to that of a runner 
in a race, who having 100 yards start, had lost 50 yards in the 
first lap, and 30 yards in the second, and was therefore 20 
yards ahead of his competitors. “Then he is observed by 
some one in the Cobden Club, who shouts at once, ‘ that’s the 
man for me ; look how far ahead he is.’” 


At Birmingham, where he addressed a Bingley Hall audience, 
as enthusiastic as it was enormous, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in the course of a marvellous speech lasting 
two hours, dealt with the Food question in a 
manner which will not soon be forgotten, and which, judging 


The Two 
Loaves. 
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from the exasperation it has excited among his opponents, is 


likely to have a great popular effect. The people had been 
told 


“You can’t make any change without being worse oft, and, above all, if you 
are foolish enough to listen to Mr. Chamberlain, you will find the price of your 
food increase.” ‘The old bad days will return, destitution will be your lot, 
famine will stare you in the face ; if you don’t mind starving yourself, think 
of your families, think of your children.” Well, now I have to say that 
all this prediction of evil as resulting from my proposals—a prediction which 
you ought to suspect because it comes from prophets who had always been 
wrong—this prediction is a grotesque misrepresentation. 


As an illustration he would mention the fact that during the 
last few weeks the walls of Birmingham had been covered with 
the flaming posters of a notorious Pro-Boer newspaper (the 
Daily News) showing two loaves, a big one—larger than has ever 
been seen—and a small one—smaller than has ever been seen. 
As Mr, Chamberlain told his audience 


It tickets one the Free Trade loaf, and it tickets the little one the Zollverein 
loaf. And the card has no other object than to induce you to believe that if 
you adopt my policy of preference to the Colonies it is this little bit of a loaf to 
which you and your families will be reduced, and you will have sacrificed the 
mammoth which appears in another part of the paper. I felt a curiosity to 
inquire what would be the exact difference in the size of a loaf if the whole tax 
which I propose to be put on corn was met by a corresponding reduction in the 
size of the loaf, and I asked my friend Mr. Alderman Bowkett to make me two 
loaves in order-to test this question. (Mr. Chamberlain then displayed two 
loaves of bread amidst loud cheering.) Continuing, he said: I do not know 
whether your eyes are better than mine, but when I first saw these loaves I was 
absolutely unable to tell which was the big one. 


He admitted that there was a difference, as allowance had been 
made for the proposed tax, but “It is still, I think, a sporting 
question which is the big one and which is the little one.” 
At Birmingham, as elsewhere, Mr. Chamberlain ended his 
speech with a peroration lifting this great controversy to the 


lofty plane from which his opponents are so anxious to 
lower it: 


I have endeavoured in the course of my speech to night, as I have done in all 
the other speeches that I have delivered, while attempting to answer serious 
arguments, still to avoid anything in the nature of purely party or personal 
controversy. I recognise with sorrow that many of those, some of those at any 
rate, with whom I have been intimately connected in recent years of my politi- 
cal life differ from me on this point. I recognise with pleasure and gratification 
that on the other hand some of the strongest of my opponents are with me now. 
Not upon party questions. They recognise, as I do, that this is a question 
above party, a question which affects national interests. I have endeavoured 
to state the case as I see it, to state it fairly and honestly. I have not taken, 
as has been suggested, I have not taken my figures or my facts or my quota- 
tions second-hand. Although I have had a great task put upon my shoulders 
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yet I have endeavoured to verify myself as far as that was possible everything 
that I have asserted. I have not tried to rush your decision. I have not 
endeavoured to take the people by surprise. Onthecontrary, I have asked for 
discussion and deliberation, and it is only after hearing all that can be said on 
both sides that I desire that you should come to your final conclusion. The 
issue will be in your hands ; it will be with the people of this country, and none 
more momentous has ever been submitted to any nation at any time. Thereat 
any rate is one point upon which all parties are agreed. Whether we be Free 
Traders, or whether we be tariff reformers, we all alike agree that the issue is 
one upon which depends the prosperity of the country, the welfare of this 
people, the union of the Empire. For my part, I care very little whether the 
result will be to make this country, already rich, a little richer. The character 
of a nation is more important than its opulence. What I care for is that this 
people shall rise to the height of its great mission, that they who in past 
generations have made a kingdom surpassed by none, should now in altered 
circumstances and new conditions show themselves to be worthy of the leader- 
ship of the British race, and in co-operation with our kinsmen across the seas, 
should combine to make an Empire which may be, which ought to be, greater, 
more united, more fruitful for good than any Empire in human history. 


The perpetually shifting tactics on the part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opponents afford an eloquent 
tribute to the amazing success of his campaign. 
When some six months ago he perpetrated the 
enormity of inviting a nation of shopkeepers to take stock of 
their situation by examining the system upon which they con- 
ducted their business, it was sought to overwhelm this daring 
disturber by a mere flood of denunciation. He was told in the 
first place that we must not touch our tariff because we held the 
British Empire as the trustees of other Powers, who would be 
offended if we interfered with a system which suits their interests. 
Lord Rosebery would appear to regard the foreigner as entitled 
to manipulate his tariff to our detriment to his heart’s content, 
while also enjoying a guasi moral veto upon any reform of the 
British tariff to his disadvantage. This, remember, is the sug- 
gestion of a statesman who has been a Foreign Minister and 
still calls himself an Imperialist! Then came the egregious 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman with the imperishable declara- 
tion that one-third of our population were in such a state of 
destitution as to make it impossible to touch our fiscal system. 
It was speedily seen by those who have the misfortune to follow 
such a leader that to defend any commercial policy on account 
of the amount of suffering in the country was simply suicidal. 
There was consequently a complete somersault, and for many 
months Radical orators have been dilating on the boundless 
prosperity of this country, as shown (¢g.) by the number of 
cheques we draw (though the drawing of a cheque has not 
hitherto been set up asa demonstration of wealth), our Savings 
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Banks deposits (which are lower in this country per head of 
the population than in any of our civilised competitors), and 
upon the growth of incomes, the returns of which, as all serious 
statisticians are aware, have been artificially inflated through 
various causes of late years, and even as they are do not indicate 
so great an increase of income in Great Britain as has admittedly 
taken place in the United States, or as is shown in the Prussian 
income-tax returns. The assertion that England is a land 
overflowing with milk and honey culminated in Lord Rosebery’s 
comprehensive declaration, “ Put your hand where you will, 
and you will not find anything but proof of increased and 
abounding prosperity.” This utterance has caused considerable 
distress to the more far-sighted Radicals, who regard it as abso- 
lutely destructive to the case they have set up for so many 
years past for their great political social programme, which has 
invariably been advocated on the assumption that there are 
great masses of misery concentrated in our cities which demand 
heroic legislation. How can the Radical Programme be 
seriously set up side by side with the prosperity argument with 
which it is sought to fight Tariff Reform ? 


During the last few weeks there have been several signs that 
the Radicals are realising that their effort to 
frighten “the man in the street” with the foreign 
bogey, to oppose Tariff Reform in the interests 
of the destitute, or to preach the boundless 
prosperity of the country, are so many boomerangs which will 
recoil on themselves. Even Lord Rosebery appears to be 
converted to the hopelessness of a purely negative position. 
In the course of an ingenuous speech, of which Mr. Chamberlain 
made mincemeat when speaking at Cardiff, the ex-Premier 
grandiosely declared : “Whatever we do, whatever we think, 
let us put all differences aside and let us fight this policy, let us 
fight it with an alternative ;” adding, “ What we want is com- 
mercial repose.” Upon this, Mr. Chamberlain sarcastically 
observed : ‘‘Commercial repose, rest and be thankful; go to 
sleep and forget your troubles. Are you in anxiety? Do you 
fear danger? Have youa nightmare? Then try Lord Rose- 
bery’s specific. Try the famed soporific pills, and you will 
have a wholesome slumber.” It would be almost as helpful to 
suggest the importation of the Sleeping Sickness from Uganda 
as a.remedy for the slackness of our public departments. 
Other Radicals, more in touch with the world we live in, do 
not share Lord Rosebery’s passion for further repose. We may 
quote as an instance the doleful letter which Sir John Brunner, 


Commercial 
Reform and 
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who is a by no means insignificant member of the Opposition, 
wrote to the 7zmes, confessing that “ Each week as it goes by 
leaves me more convinced that those who are opposed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy ought to offer to the country something 
more than a simple negative.’ He had found “an uneasy 
feeling that something must be done, and that he (ze, Mr. 
Chamberlain) at any rate is a man who will do something; and 
this feeling exists in all classes.” While expecting to win the 
next General Election, Sir John Brunner is very doubtful as to 
the one after, and is consequently emboldened to put forward 
his own “unauthorised programme,” which is nothing less than 
“the abandonment of /aissez faire and the substitution of active 
Government aid to trade.” He points out, like any corrupt 
Protectionist, ‘‘ We stand absolutely alone in this matter. The 
Government in every country but ours constantly give direct aid 
to trade (our Colonies included), some in one way, some in 
another, some in many ways.” His immediate proposal is 
nothing less than the nationalisation of our canals, but this 
great undertaking “ ought to be looked upon only as a beginning 
of a new régime.” Sir John Brunner fails to explain how the 
consolidation of the Empire could be affected by nationalising 
the canals of this island, but it is at. any rate something 
that a leading business man in the Radical Party should have 
abandoned the fossilised nom possumus attitude of his political 
associates, and should be willing to admit that “something 
must be done.” 


But the most serious attempt which has yet been made to set 
up a Radical alternative to Tariff Reform is to 
be found in a speech delivered by Mr. Haldane 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on November 
12. We make no apology for discussing it in some detail, as 
its argument is calculated to impress educated people who have 
not thought out the problem. It is difficult to make out from 
his speech what may be Mr. Haldane’s general view as to our 
commercial position, but happily he published last year an 
excellent little volume called Education and Empire, which was 
written before the opening of the fiscal controversy, and without 
any reference to it, and for that very reason is more valuable as 
a dispassionate statement of facts than any platform speech. 
The opening chapter, entitled “ Great Britain and Germany,” 


gives this painful account of the relative decline of British 
industry :— 


Exports and 
Imports. 


It is not wonderful that instead of having, as a few years ago we had, thelead 
of the world in the manufacture of iron and steel, we have fallen behind the 
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United States with their enormous natural resources. But it is startling that 
we have also been beaten in this particular race by Germany. . . . 

In electrical engineering, in the manufacture of chemicals, in the production 
of glass, and of iron and steel, and of many other articles for which Britain 
used to be the industrial centre, we are rapidly being left behind. 

Coming from the general to the particular, Mr. Haldane 
pointed out— 

Whereas in 1886 Germany imported over 1000 tons of natural indigo, in 1896 
she imported none, but exported 256 tons of the artificially produced article. 
One of the great natural products of India is in consequence in serious danger. 
At the present moment a capital of nearly two millions sterling has been 
devoted in Germany to its supersession. Taking the coal-tar industry as a 
whole, the comparative figures are only less remarkable than their consequences. 
In Germany there has been invested in this trade by the six largest firms, such 
as the Badische Anilin Fabrik, over two and a half millions sterling. They 
employ about 500 chemists, 350 engineers and technical men, and over 1800 
workpeople. The total capital invested in this manufacture in England (a 
manufacture, as already observed, of English origin) is about £500,000. It 
employs only some thirty or forty chemists and 1000 workmen. What has 
been the result? The exports of coal-tar colours from England have fallen 
from £530,000 in 1890 to £360,000 in 1900. The imports, on the other hand, 
have increased from £509,000 in 1886 to £720,000 in 1900. 

Itis clear that when writing his book, Mr. Haldane was almost 
as concerned as is Mr. Chamberlain at the decrease of British 
exports into Germany, and the increase of German exports into 
England, because his natural common sense compelled him to 
recognise the incontestable fact that a country whose manufac- 
tured exports to competitors are declining, while its imports of 
manufactured articles from competitors are increasing, is in a 
commercially unsound position, for the figure of the manufac- 
tured exports of a manufacturing nation must be the measure 
of her ability to purchase imports. When, however, he mounts 
the platform, Mr. Haldane seems disposed to adopt what even 
Mr. John Morley, the biographer of Cobden, has derided as 
“the verbal jingle of an abstract dogma,” viz., “Take care of 
the imports and the exports will take care of themselves,” and 
he committed himself to the astounding assertion that we could 
only maintain our exports of manufactures by importing manu- 
factures. But if every imported manufactured article is paid 
for by an exported manufactured article, how is it that our 
exports of manufactures to the protected markets have been 
steadily declining throughout the present generation, while their 
manufactured imports into this country have steadily increased ? 


Mr. Haldane very properly reminded his hearers that we 
must not measure our industrial progress by our 
export trade alone, but should always bear in 
mind that our home trade is estimated to be 
from five to eight times as great as our export trade. By citing 
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the Clearing House figures at different dates, as well as our 
very misleading income-tax returns, he satisfied himself that 
there was a great development of productive power in Great 
Britain. We cannot deluge our readers with figures, but this 
is an important statement coming from a serious man like Mr. 
Haldane, and, if it were true, would be a very material fact in 
the present controversy. Unfortunately an analysis of our 
imports as compared with those of our chief competitors in no 
way bears out the allegation that there has been a great expan- 
sion of British productive power. We would particularly invite 
attention to the following tables which show that there has been 
a striking development of industrial power in the United States 
and Germany, as compared with ourselves, while even France is 
increasing the imports of the raw materials of her industry at a 
greater pace than we are: 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS, 1883-1902. 


United Kingdom. Germany. France. United States. 
Million iL Million £. Million £. Million £. 
1883 ‘ = 165 64 96 31 
1902 : ‘ 185 128 114 69 
20 64 18 38 
COMPARATIVE IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIAL, 1883-1902. 
United Kingdom. Germany. France. United States. 
Million £. Million £. Million £. Million £. 
1883. - 165 89 94 37 
1902 . - 3292 140 121 62 
27 51 27 25 
(or 16 %) (or 57 %) (or 29 %) (or 68 %) 


These surely are far more instructive figures than any Clearing 
House or income-tax returns, or Savings Banks deposits, all the 
more when it is realised what a large proportion of her own 
raw material is produced in the United States. These figures 
indicate—as was pointed out in our Special Supplement last 
September—a general “slowing down” of the industrial 
machine in this country as compared with our competitors. 
It would also be interesting to learn from some serious econo- 
mist on the Free Imports side how it is proposed to make out 
our national balance sheet in the face of such figures as the 
following, or from what sources we are ultimately to liquidate 
our huge foreign food bill: 
1902. 
Total export of British wholly and mainly manu- 
factured goods to all foreign markets - £140,000,000 
throughout the world . . ° ‘ 
Total import of foreign manufactures sson| 
or mainly finished) into the United Kingdom . £135,000,000 
alone. . . ° . . . . 
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Mr. Haldane is blissfully unconscious of such considerations, 
and he talked complacently of the advantage we enjoy in the 
most-favoured-nation clauses of foreign treaties, while he glee- 
fully pointed to the fact that foreign Powers are also increasing 
their imports. But the figures show that their increases are 
mainly of the raw materials of their manufactures, showing a 
growth of their productive power. Their imports of competitive 
manufactures have steadily declined. Mr. Haldane is convinced 
that there is nothing wrong with our fiscal policy except that 
there is not enough of it—for in his own words, “‘ Never in the 
history of this country did we want Free Trade more than we 
did now”—Free Trade meaning Free Imports. He evidently 
had no intention of endorsing the startling statement of Mr. 
John Morley at Manchester : “It is a matter of life and death 
to us that foreign nations should come round to the policy of 
the open door.” 


Mr. Haldane has his own unauthorised programme, which 
The Haldane he summarised as Ie Improved methods and 
improved education.” He proposes to add a 

Prograsme. million to the Estimates for Higher Education, 
to develop the National Physical Laboratory, and to better the 
general education of the country. He would also constitute “a 
real Ministry of Trade and Commerce.” We cannot see how 
such a policy could permanently overcome the difficulties 
accurately described in his book as being on the one hand the 
decline of our manufactured exports to commercial competitors, 
and on the other the increase of their exports into this country. 
He believes, however, that if we revolutionised our methods, 
and brought our working men up to the German level, we 
should be able to compete successfully in foreign markets, in 
spite of existing tariffs, for in his own words, “ we were not 
to be beaten anywhere, not even in the United States, if our 
manufacturers got a fair chance.” This means that under the 
Haldane régime, we should see a steady increase of British 
imports of, let us say, iron and steel into Germany, of woollens 
into the United States, and of silks and motor-cars into France, 
with of course a corresponding decline of their imports here, 
because if we could successfully compete with them in their home 
markets, we could certainly hold our home markets against 
them. This would be excellent while it lasted, but it could not 
last long, because the manufacturers of the various foreign indus- 
tries threatened by our “improved methods and improved 
education ” would appeal in turn to their respective Govern- 
ments, calling attention to the disastrous effect of this fresh in- 
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road of British goods—just as was done in Germany and the 
United States thirty years ago—they would declare that if such 
“dumping” continued, many factories would be closed, and 
great suffering inflicted on the wage-earning classes. In each 
case Mr. Haldane’s attack would be met by the one defence 
which has always proved efficacious. The existing tariffs pro- 
tecting the threatened industries would be raised to such a 
point as to give the foreign manufacturer command of his home 
market to the exclusion of the outsider ; and even Mr. Haldane, 
whose enthusiasm for technical education we all admire, must 
admit that there is some point, whether it be ro per cent., 50 
per cent., or 80 per cent.—and foreign tariffs run very much 
higher thai this—at which foreign competition can be choked 
off, and against which technical education would be utterly 
unavailing. Ten millions might be added to the Education 
Estimates, a hundred millions might be spent upon National 
Laboratories, and a host of first-rate experts employed at any 
salaries they demanded, without our manufacturers being able 
to compete in the foreign home markets with any industries 
worth defending with a tariff. The reader may possibly observe 
that the Haldane policy would at any rate make foreign com- 
petition in our home market more difficult. There is no doubt 
much room for improvement in our methods, though it is not 
at all improbable that the very slackness of which we hear so 
much may be largely due to the fearfully discouraging influence 
of the system of unrestricted imports. But in any event no 
industrial or educational reforms would enable our manufac- 
turers to sell their goods below cost price even in their own . 
country, and under present conditions, with a free importing 
nation fighting against protected nations, industrial crises must 
inevitably occur abroad, during which it becomes essential to 
the foreign producer to dump here below price. At a Tariff 
Reform Meeting which was subsequently held at Caxton Hall, 
Mr. Haldane was wittily described by Mr. Amery as “ barking 
up the wrong tree.” 


Not the least interesting event of the past month has been 

‘ the exchange of so-called “ messages of peace” 
The Radical between Lord Rosebery, the head of the 
Liberal Imperialists, and Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, the leader of the Pro-Boer section of the Opposi- 
tion. The ex-Premier made his somewhat melodramatic ad- 
vance towards the close of a speech at Leicester on November 8, 
when he recalled the fact that 


it was in this very place and from this very platform that an attempt was made 
to proscribe my policy and my friends. Why do I recall that now? Is it for 
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purposes of recrimination? God forbid. Let bygones be bygones. I refer to 
that business, I hope, for the last time in my life, to that attempt at proscription. 
I fling back the message of peace. I say this—that Liberals will be fools, and 
worse than fools, if they be not united, shoulder to shoulder, to resist this mad 
and dangerous experiment, to stand face to face against the forces of reaction 
endeavouring to retrace our steps of progress, and to go back for half a 
century, if they do not stand close and cordial together to maintain the noble 
fabric of our commerce and our Empire. 

He added, “In the face of such an issue as this, so vital to us 
now, and in the long days to come, surely it is futile and petty 
to indulge in the personal equation.” In other words he was 
ready to abandon “ the lonely furrow” for his former position 
at the head of a reunited Party. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman took his time to reply to this overture, and when 
he did reply rather more than a week later, his answer was 
distinctly less gushing than the advance. It is the old story 
—one loves and the other consents to be loved. In speaking 
at Frome on November 17, the Pro-Boer statesman was con- 
strained to recognise that 

it had given cordial satisfaction to every man among them to hear from Lord 
Rosebery that he was ready to share the labour and responsibility of public life 
in active co-operation with a united Liberal party. This was indeed good news 
to them all. All true Liberals would welcome Lord Rosebery’s appeal for 
unity, especially at a time when the permanent importance, wisdom, and 
vitality of the principles of Liberalism were being proved by events. 

He added that it was “ above all important for Liberals to main- 
tain unimpaired their fundamental principles, without which the 
Liberal Party ought not to exist. Those principles had often 
been tried and had never been found wanting, and they must 
adapt them to new needs and new circumstances. For this 
purpose they rejoiced to have again Lord Rosebery’s powerful 
influence.” This cryptic utterance leaves it somewhat doubtful 
as to whether the Imperialists are to adapt themselves to Pro- 
Boerism or whether the Pro-Boers are prepared to embrace 
Imperialism. There is no indication that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will allow himself to be elbowed out of a position 
in which he has borne the heat and burden of the day by a 
professional dilettante who invariably comes in at the eleventh 
hour in order to spoil other people’s sport. 


Nor should we overlook a third possible claimant to the 
leadership af the present Opposition in the event 

a a - of a new Administration being formed. The 
evonshire- Duke of Devonshire is singularly devoid of 
personal ambition, as he has shown on more than one occasion. 
But there are many ambitions, not to say appetites, in the Free 
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Food movement in which he has so unhappily become entangled, 
and it is evident that these marplots are egging him on to try 
and upset the Government. It is being continually dinned into 
the Duke that the permanent defeat of the Chamberlain policy 
depends upon his willingness to become Premier, and he is 
exhorted in the interests of the Free Trade cause to sacrifice his 
ease and comfort. It is fairlycertain that at various periods during 
the past summer some such development was in contemplation, 
and the Free Food cabal within the Government was largely 
founded on the assumption that Mr. Balfour would be unable to 
proceed should he be abandoned by the Duke of Devonshire ; 
hence the frantic struggle for the possession of that statesman. 
It must be said that the Duke of Devonshire seems inclined to- 
day to fall in with this suggestion. Not only is he encouraging 
his Unionist henchmen to organise Radical meetings throughout 
the country, but he himself presided over a gathering at the 
Queen’s Hall on November 24, which seems to have been mainly 
composed of his former political opponents. In the course of a 
long speech he adopted a hostile attitude towards the fiscal policy 
of the Government, and one which is utterly inconsistent with his 
action in remaining in office after the retirement of Lord George 
Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and his 
acceptance of the principles embodied in the Prime Minister’s 
pamphlet in favour of Tariff Reform. It is melancholy to see a 
man of the character and career of the Duke of Devonshire 
destroying his own prestige by allowing himself to become 
the tool of his inferiors, but in any case he will be unable to 
inflict any serious injury on Mr. Balfour’s Government, 
for the simple reason that practically the entire party has 
settled down in support of the policy of Tariff Reform. Indeed 
it is estimated by competent observers that the Unionist Free 
Fooders cannot hold a single seat. The Radicals will therefore 
hardly be such fools as to concede seats which they would be 
certain to capture in the event of a contest, in return for 
support in other constituencies which is non-existent. More- 
over, the Duke of Devonshire’s co-operation could not fail to 
paralyse the Opposition, as it would silence them upon their 
two most popular topics, viz., the Education Bill and the 
Report of the War Commission. As late President of the 
Council he was more responsible than any other Minister for 
the measure which has provoked the passive resistance move- 
ment, while as President of the National Defence Committee, 
which was initiated under his auspices in 1895 with such a 
great flourish of trumpets, he is above all men responsible for 
our inadequate preparations for the Boer War. 
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Will not one of the omniscient Fourteen Professors write a 

— monograph to explain Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
ag wichaal to Hind lors ? re all the world knows, he was 
Hicks-Beach. t1¢ founder of the Free Food League, and has 
been for many months past a strident champion of Free 
Imports, and a violent assailant of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
The ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ré/e seemed to be so 
clearly marked out that when Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamil- 
ton, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
Mr. Arthur Elliot retired from the Government on account of 
the policy expounded at Sheffield, they instantly sought shelter 
under the protecting wing of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and the 
Free Food League. On November 5 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
delivered a speech at Manchester which earned. the epithets, 
‘‘powerful and convincing,” with which the Sgectator is wont to 
distinguish all orthodox utterances, and which was pronounced 
by our contemporary to be “a speech which absolutely dis- 
proves the silly rumours that Sir Michael’s opposition to the 
new fiscal proposal is dying away. No one could have put the 
economic argument better.” We readily grant that there has 
been no more hidebound or narrow exposition of Cobdenism. 
But “ what gave rise to no small surprise” was that about a week 
after this stern and unbending deliverance Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach appeared in company with Mr. Balfour at a banquet at 
Bristol, and after the Prime Minister had made an absolutely 
destructive attack on our present fiscal policy, the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rose and gave the Premier his blessing, and 
declared that he intended to support the Sheffield programme. 
That this is no exaggeration on our part is shown by the well 
merited castigation administered to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 
the Sectator on November 21, when he was practically told 
that he was a craven who had no stomach for fighting. We 
Tariff Reformers have absolutely no use whatsoever for Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, as no statesman can be trusted who turns 
his coat within a few days for some reason which cannot be 
avowed. Mr. Balfour’s Bristol declaration was thoroughly 
satisfactory, and is certainly one of the best speeches which he 
has made since he became Premier. He described the present 
Government as “entirely in favour of Fiscal Reform,” and he 
thus emphasised his meaning : “ By a fiscal reformer I meana 
man who, looking at the whole circumstances of his time and of 
his country, feels that some change, some deep and genuine 
change, is required in our fiscal system in order to enable us to 
deal with a situation which was not in existence when our 
present system was framed by our fathers and our grandfathers, 
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a condition of which they never even dreamed.” Upon this 
the Founder of the Free Food League observed: “I agree 
with the Prime Minister that if the choice be, as I think it is, 
between standing absolutely on the old lines and a genuine 
change in our fiscal policy, I prefer the latter.” 


Englishmen must not allow their absorption in the Fiscal 
on Question, intensely interesting and important 
though it be, to divert them entirely from 
Affairs. international affairs, which are in a peculiarly 
pregnant condition at the present time. What makes the 
position especially serious from the British point of view is the 
fact, made self-evident by Ministerial utterances, that no member 
of the present Government possesses any grip of the European 
situation. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
scarcelya single Minister seems to take even an intelligent interest 
in events abroad. It is superfluous to add that Opposition orators 
show no superiority in this respect. This general slackness and 
indifference on the part of the Front Benches, which is part of 
the heavy price we pay for our /aissez faire system, makes it 
additionally important for the “ watch-dogs of the Press” to 
remain alert. If they relax their vigilance fora moment we may 
wake up tofind thatGreat Britain has once again become involved 
in another Venezuela Mess or possibly a Baghdad Bungle. We 
may be sure that the German Government—the most perfectly 
equipped political machine in Europe, not excluding the 
Vatican—which never sleeps, and rarely misses an opportunity, 
is watching developments here with keen and vigilant attention, 
and with every intention of profiting by any slowing down of 
public opinion, which would enable them to regain that control of 
our foreign policy which has only been shaken off with the utmost 
difficulty. Let it never be forgotten that the Prussian suzerainty 
over British foreign policy is almost as essential to the success 
of German Weltpolitzk as is the necessity of keeping on terms 
with Russia. When the wire to London no longer works, the 
wire to St. Petersburg is apt to get out of gear. In this Review 
we have in season and out of season preached the doctrine that 
emancipation from the Teutonic yoke was a condition precedent 
to establishing reasonable relations with other Powers, who 
would never regard us as people with whom it was worth doing 
business so long as we seemed content with the role of satellite 
to Germany. At one time many persons regarded this 
view as an eccentricity, so heavily were we involved in the 
Anglo-German quagmire ; but it is now generally recognised as 
being soundat any rate as regards the relations between England 
VOL. XLII 40 
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and France, as also the relations between England and Italy, 
with both of which Powers we are on infinitely better terms 
than we were a year ago, when we were “ co-operating” with 
Germany. Until quite recently pro-German writers on our 
Press, several of whom are of German extraction, were never 
tired of ridiculing the possibility of any real vapprochement 
between ourselves and the French Republic, while they were 
never tired of pointing to the necessity of keeping in with 
Germany if we wished to remain the friend of Germany’s ally— 
Italy. Where are these quidnuncs to-day ? 


The most delicate feature of the Anglo-French rapprochement 
has naturally been the obvious opportunity it 
has afforded Berlin to make mischief, not 
only between England and Russia, which is 
vieux jeu and nowadays largely discounted both in St. Peters- 
burg and in London, but also between France and her ally. 
German diplomacy has concentrated itself upon this object for 
several months, and every incident in turn has been utilised. 
Almost every day one or other of the newspapers inspired by 
the Wilhelmstrasse has denounced the “ disloyalty ” of France 
towards Russia, as shown in the first place by the Franco- 
Italian flirtation, and subsequently by the Franco-British 
flirtation, while in the last few weeks the principal subject of 
reproach—in German eyes—has been “the coolness” of the 
French Government in upholding Russian interests in the Far 
East against “the pretensions” of Japan, Besides these trans- 
parent manceuvres conducted i coram pudlico, strenuous efforts 
have been made by German official and unofficial agents in 
St. Petersburg to prejudice the mind of the Russian Emperor 
against “ the Radicalism,” “the Socialism” and “the Atheism” 
of the Parisian Government. All this was intended to prepare the 
way for the revival of the Drei Kaiser Bund, founded on the 
supposed necessity of defending the Monarchical and Con- 
servative Cause against “the anarchy of Republican and Liberal 
States.” Events in the Near East have also been systematically 
exploited so as to emphasise the irreconcilable divergence 
between French and Russian aims, and every fiery utterance at 
a “Macedonian” meeting in Paris has, we may be sure, been 
zealously laid before the Tsar. French diplomatists have not 
been blind to this campaign of calumny, but they have been 
powerless to prevent it, and could only rely on the strong 
common sense and loyalty of the Russian Emperor. Once 
again France has not been disappointed in her ally. Just as 
the anti-French movement was culminating, and the German 
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Emperor was expecting to reap its fruits in a much heralded 
interview with the Tsar at Wiesbaden, a bomb-shell exploded 
in Paris, which completely shattered this colossal intrigue. 


Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister, arrived in 
The Tsar’s the French capital in the closing days of October 
bearing an autograph letter from the Tsar to 

Letter. MM, Loubet, the President of the Republic, 
which was popularly expected to be of a purely honorific 
character. It proved, however, to be an_ international 
document of the highest importance. According to the official 
summary, after expressing his feelings of attachment to 
M. Loubet, the Emperor Nicholas emphasised his satisfaction 
at the course of events in France, and went out of his way to 
express his “ profound sympathy” with the recent agreement 
with England, and the rapprochement “ happily effected ” with 
Italy. His Imperial Majesty regarded these events as “a new 
pledge for the maintenance of general peace, which is a constant 
aim of his policy, and hence an additional reason why the friendly 
and allied nations, sure of one another, should at every oppor- 
tunity continue to show the perfect harmony of their views and 
their solidarity, based on their mutual sympathy and their 
respective interests.” The real piquancy of this communica- 
tion, which has caused sincere satisfaction not only in France 
but also in England and in Italy, and cannot, we think, fail 
to exercise a restraining influence even on our professional 
Russophobes, was, as we have said, in no small measure due 
to the fact of its publication on the eve of the Wiesbaden meeting, 
which according to credulous German journalists, was finally to 
show the world that Germany rather than France was the real 
ally of “the Eastern neighbour.” The effect on the Spree was 
electric, but the Germans are wonderfully clever in concealing 
their chagrin, and in executing those volte faces which are the 
inevitable incident of a diplomacy largely founded on intrigues, 
which cannot always be successful. As an illustration of the 
malevolence with which foreign affairs are discussed by 
authoritative organs, we may quote the poisonous attack on 
France appearing in the Cologne Gazette (November 1) which 
passes for being a moderate and inoffensive paper as compared 
with its contemporaries. It took the form of a two and a half- 
column letter from Paris (which, judging from the revelations 
in Busch’s Life of Bismarck, may not improbably have been 
concocted in Berlin), dwelling on the “artificial attempts” of 
France to sterilise the Dual Alliance by confining its centre of 
gravity, which would naturally be outside the European system, 
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to the confines of the Continent. We make no excuse 
for reproducing the following paragraph, as it affords an 
admirable illustration of the present temper of Germany, and 
should give British statesmen who take what they call “the 
more charitable view ”—that is to say, the more ignorant view— 
of German diplomacy, occasion to pause: 

It is really France alone who keeps the States of Europe under the hon of the 

point of view of her European interests—an attitude which only suits herself 
and which imperils peace. France thus diverts the attention of the Powers 
from their interests throughout the world or she hampers their prosperous de- 
velopment, which would be to the general advantage. It would not be 
astonishing if Count Lamsdorff recommended his ally to reconsider this one- 
sided attitude, dictated solely as it is by French interests. A revirement would 
redound to the advantage of France, as well as of Russia and of the whole 
world, if it relaxed the strain under which Europe is at present suffering. 
The Times Berlin correspondent, whose telegrams have for 
many years illuminated the discussion of foreign affairs, in 
transmitting the foregoing paragraph from the Cologne Gazette, 
adds this searching comment: “But it would, of course, be 
equally legitimate for a foreign observer in Berlin to maintain 
and illustrate his view that the most constant element of dis- 
turbance in the politics of Europe during the past seven or 
eight years has been the restlessness of Germany and her ill- 
regulated ambition in the sphere of Weltpolitik.” 


The much-heralded meeting between the Emperor of Russia 


Wiesbaden and the German Emperor was duly held at 

* Wiesbaden on November 4, and took the form 
of a flying visit on the part of the Tsar (who was staying with 
his brother-in-law at Darmstadt) to Wiesbaden at 4.30 in the 
afternoon. After a drive, a dinner, and a theatre, he returned 
that same evening to Darmstadt. The German Emperor paid 
his return visit to Darmstadt the next day. Although Count 
Lamsdorff and Count von Bilow had “a long conference,” 
it was difficult even for the German press to make much 
capital out of this brief interchange of hospitalities, all the 
more as, contradictory to the usual custom, there was no 
exchange of toasts. The Berlin correspondent of the Times 
reports that “in some quarters there would appear to be 
a sense of disappointment that the fanfaronnade with which a 
section of the press hailed the meeting has been followed by a 
chamade now that it is over.” From the British point of view 
by far the most instructive feature of the comments which the 
Imperial meeting elicited in Germany, for it appears to have 
attracted very little attention in Russia, was the desperate and 
almost indecent desire of the organs of the Wilhelmstrasse to 
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prostrate themselves before the St. Petersburg Government, 
which was indeed only surpassed by their anxiety to direct 
Russian activity to parts of the world which might bring her into 
conflict with England, In this country, be it remembered, it is 
always alleged by the “ friends of Germany” that she is our 
“natural ally” against Russia. The North German Gazette, the 
semi-official organ of the Berlin Foreign Office, after pronoun- 
cing the Wiesbaden meeting “a fresh and welcome confirmation 
of the close relations of friendship between the two monarchs, 
which was manifested with especial cordiality at Danzig and at 
Reval,” naively adds : 


The whole activity of their Majesties warrants the belief that the political 
consequences of their present as of their former meetings and of the exchange 
of ideas between Count Lamsdorff and the Imperial Chancellor Count von 
Bulow will redound to the preservation of the peace of our hemisphere from 
disturbance (our italics), and will counteract any developments which may be 
intended to disturb that peace. ; 


This emphasis on the part of the semi-official organ as to the 
desirability of maintaining the peace “of our hemisphere,” 
coupled as it is with piteous exhortations to Russia to assert 
herself in the Far East, shows that the German love of peace 
is geographical, and almost suggests that he would welcome any 
distant disturbance. Count Bilow’s management of the Berlin 


press is calculated to make the man of blood and iron turn in 
his grave. 


As the whole German political world seemed to be some- 
what piano after the Wiesbaden-Darmstadt 
meeting, it was a great surprise to read the 
sensational statement on November 7, that it 
had resulted in the conclusion of a Russo-German Agreement 
concerning the Far East, which was declared to be a counter- 
poise to the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, and to stipulate that in 
the eventuality of a Russo-Japanese War, British intervention 
on behalf of Japan would be met by German intervention on 
behalf of Russia. What, however, was really remarkable about 
an announcement which, if accurate, would have been of the 
utmost importance, was the fact that it was made, not through 
the ordinary channels, but in “German quarters” in Vienna, 
of all places. Now, as everybody knows, the Austrian capital 
has for many years past been the dumping-ground of communi- 
cations deemed unworthy of publicationin Berlin. A Viennese 
rumour as to Russo-German relations is hardly worth con- 
tradicting, however audacious it may be, whereas any such 
announcement made in Berlin, after a meeting between the Tsar 
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and the German Emperor, would risk not only a vigorous 
repudiation, but also the strongest resentment on the part of 
Russia. Even a Viennese rumour has a certain market value, 
as it perturbs diplomatic circles elsewhere by strengthening 
the idea of an occult understanding: between Russia and 
Germany. Indeed we should not be prepared to deny 
that there may be some such arrangement as regards the 
Far East, at any rate between “parts” of the Russian 
Government and Germany. Of this we may feel absolutely 
sure, viz., that the German Emperor has given the Russian 
Emperor a positive assurance that in the event of England’s 
coming to the assistance of Japan at any stage of a Russo- 
Japanese war, the “mailed fist” would be thrown into the 
Russian scale. Germany has nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by such a declaration, which infinitely complicates the 
position of France, and tends to drive England and France into 
Opposite camps. Germany is indeed the real disturber of the 
peace of the Far East. She is working assiduously for war. Mr. 
Balfour therefore seemed over-optimistic in discussing this crisis 
in his Guildhall speech, though there is considerable force in his 
statement that a satisfactory solution depended on the Tsar’s 
‘passionate attachment to the cause of general peace,” and the 
‘‘ moderation, discretion, judgment, and firmness” of “our 
allies of Japan.” It is all important, however, that the British 
Government should master all the international factors in the 
problem, and should think out a clear and definite policy in the 
event of their “intelligent anticipations” being falsified, and 
the German policy prevailing. Unfortunately our Foreign 
Office has never been equipped with any “ Thinking Depart- 
ment.” It is entirely immersed in the daily drudgery of 
current business, and it is no better organised than the War 
Office for dealing with serious questions which require to be 
seen steadily and seen whole. 


Much as we detest German policy, particularly as regards this 
country, and resolutely as we shall refuse to blind 
ourselves to the manifest ambitions of the Ger- 
man Emperor to gain “a naval Sadowa” at our 
expense, we share to the full the general concern 
which was caused by the news that his Imperial Majesty had 
been compelled to undergo a” disagreeable operation. The 
medical announcement, which came as a complete surprise, 
took the form of a bulletin dated Potsdam, November 7, stating 
that “his Majesty the Emperor to-day underwent an operation 
for a polypus on the vocal cord,” which “passed off quite 
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smoothly. His Majesty has to refrain from using his voice 
until the wound resulting from the operation has healed.” As 
a result of a microscopic examination by Professor Orth, it was 
simultaneously announced that this was “a case of an entirely 
benign polypus, consisting of connective tissue.” It subse- 
quently transpired that all the arrangements for the operation 
had been completed some time before, and that the Emperor 
had very wisely decided to take the public completely into his 
confidence at the proper moment. It is perhaps only human 
that this frankness, and the many reassuring statements which 
have since been issued, should not have entirely achieved their 
purpose, as there has been so much medical mendacity in the 
past concerning royal patients. At the same time there is 
happily every reason to believe that there is no risk of any 
further development, though his indefatigable disposition must 
naturally make the Kaiser an exceedingly difficult patient. All 
who admire genius, devotion, capacity, and patriotism, wherever 
they may be found, will be anxious to learn that this most 
remarkable man has completely recovered his health. 


In the course of a recent debate on education in the French 
a Senate which was rendered acrimonious by the 

effort of M. Waldeck Rousseau, to wreck the 
state present Government, M. Combes, the fighting 
in France. Radical Premier, made a very important an- 
nouncement foreshadowing a measure for the denunciation 
of the Concordat next year. This is a momentous step 
which is not unlikely to be misunderstood in this country, 
and the warning of the 7zmes Paris correspondent, who is both 
a shrewd and sympathetic student of French events, is oppor- 
tune. He reminds us that “ Disestablishment in France is a 
different measure to what Disestablishment in England would 
be. The reason is that the head of the State religion in France 
is a foreigner residing in Rome, whereas in England it is the 
King who is at the head of the Established Church.” He 
accurately adds that there are many moderate-minded French- 
men who are hostile to the repeal of the Concordat, as they are 
unable to foresee the consequences of such a step. Neverthe- 
less the continued rout of the Reactionary Party, acting in 
coalition with the Moderate Republicans, whose opposition has 
simply served to blood the Radicals, has long prepared the 
public for M. Combes’ announcement. We in England should 
not allow ourselves to be misled by the misuse of the word 
Disestablishment, for as M. Clémenceau pointed out in 
a powerful article he contributed to the January number of 
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the National Review, we repealed our Concordat in the 
sixteenth century, and there is nothing in our history of 
which we are prouder than this act, which we call the 
Reformation. France has never had her Reformation, though 
it has long been demanded by public opinion, and it will surely 
not be for Protestant England to withhold her sympathy from 
the Republic in the great struggle with Rome which seems to be 
looming ahead of her. The personal aspect of the present 
political situation in France is peculiarly interesting. It will be 
remembered that M. Combes was put in as a sort of caretaker 
by M. Waldeck Rousseau, who was expected to occupy the same 
position towards the new Government as Mr. Chamberlain 
actually occupies to the British Government, of which he was 
lately the most powerful member. But events have developed 
differently in the two countries. M. Combes has shown 
unexpected capacity and vigour, and has gradually gathered 
strength, while M. Waldeck Rousseau has lost considerably in 
prestige by practising excessive reserve anda certain amount of 
mystery. Instead of being the bulwark of the Government 
he has become its unsuccessful assailant. 


The Near Eastern question continues to drag its slow length 


The Near along. On October 22 the mandatory Powers, 
viz., the Dual Monarchy and Russia, having at 
last been induced to realise that their previous 
reform programme for Macedonia had been a , 
complete failure, presented a new set of proposals to the Porte, 
containing altogether nine points, of which the most important 
were that Austro-Russian agents were to be attached to Hilmi 
Pasha, with authority to report all abuses both to him and to 
their Embassies at Constantinople. They were also to be 
allowed to employ dragomans and other agents, who wou!d 
travel in the interior of the disturbed area for the purpose of 
getting in touch with the Christian population and collecting 
information. Then, again, the Gendarmerie was to be re-organised 
under “a general of foreign nationality in the service of the 
Ottoman Government,” who would have foreign officers placed 
at his disposal. The judicial and administrative systems were 
to be re-organised, and an attempt was to be made to 
make the areas of jurisdiction correspond with the different 
nationalities. There were further provisions for mixed com- 
missions of inquiry, for the repatriation of the refugees, and for 
the withdrawal of the Bashi-Bazouks. These proposals aroused 
a good deal of criticism, as it was pointed out on the one hand 
that there could be no serious improvement in the position so 
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long as so impossible a functionary as Hilmi Pasha retained his 
position. Then, again, the proposals were regarded as an 
intolerable derogation of the Sultan’s authority, while in the third 
place there was a feeling in European diplomatic circles that 
Austria and Russia showed signs of being more solicitous to 
further their own political ambitions in Macedonia than to act 
as the loyal mandatories of the European Concert. Happily 
the responsible statesmen of other nations refused to be influ- 
enced by such suggestions, and all the Ambassadors of the 
Great Powers in Constantinople ultimately received instructions 
to press the new programme both on the Palace and the Porte. 
It is more than a month since it was presented to the Sultan, 
and up to the moment of writing there has been no satisfactory 
reply ; but we cannot believe that the two great Powers who 
have taken this matter in hand and have given such an earnest 
of their determination, will allow themselves to be fooled by 
the Yildiz Kiosk. There are no signs of any rift in the European 
Concert—as even Germany feels constrained by the general 
pressure to keep in tune—-so it may be hoped that after the usual 
delay the new régime will be inaugurated. The Macedonian 
insurgents have announced, through their leader, Boris Saratoff, 
that they intend to suspend operations until the Spring, and 
therefore Austria and Russia have a fair field for carrying out 
their further experiment. 


The King and Queen of Italy made their long-expected visit 

Th to this country on November 15. Their three 

€ ’ ° 

Italian Visit. days stay was a long popular triumph, and for 
once in this dismal year even the skies were kind. 
There is every reason to believe that King Victor Emmanuel and 
his charming Consort greatly enjoyed their English experiences, 
while the political conversations of the King and his Foreign 
Minister with British Ministers cannot fail to have convinced 
our visitors of the sincere desire on our part to maintain the 
closest and most cordial relations with Italy. If we have any- 
thing to reproach ourselves with in the past, it has been a 
certain tactlessness in dealing with Italian interests, which at 
one time produced a coolness. Happily this chapter is closed, 
we trust never to be re-opened. The visit of an Italian 
Sovereign to England would at any time of late years have 
excited some disfavour among our French neighbours, as the 
relations between the two Latin nations were in a strained con- 
dition. As a result, however, of the happy double rapprochement, 
viz., between France and England and between France and 
Italy, which has made the year 1903 so memorable, Paris was 
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a sympathetic spectator of the recent functions at Windsor and 
the remarkable demonstration of Anglo-Italian friendship at the 
Guildhall. On the other hand the Germans, who ought to 
rejoice at any event which strengthens the position of their 
Italian ally, have shown as little enthusiasm over King Victor 
Emmanuel’s visit to London as they did over his recent visit 
to Paris. 


We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to mention that 
A General von der Goltz’s deeply interesting article 
Rectification on “ The Military Lessons of the South African 
* War” in last month’s number of the Nazzonal 
Review was translated from the original German by Major 
Crowe, R.F.A. Major Crowe was not, however, responsible 
for the stupid reference in these Notes to General von der 
Goltz’s standard work, The Nation in Arms, as dealing with 
guerilla warfare. As all the world knows, The Nation in Arms 
is the leading authority on civilised and regular warfare. This 
month we publish another interesting paper by a distinguished 
foreigner, viz., “The Social Democracy in Germany,” by Herr 
Georg von Vollmar, one of the most important and influential 
Socialists in the German Reichstag. His Socialism, it should 
be added, is more moderate and practical than that of Herr 
Bebel, and there has lately been some dissension between the 
Stalwarts and “ the Opportunists,” as Herr von Vollmar and his 
following are called. One of the main interests of the present 
article to the English reader is that it shows—contrary to the 
gnorant statements of interested partisans—that the widespread 
discontent in Germany against the existing régime rests on a 
very much wider basis than a protest against food taxation, 
although the feeling against food taxation throughout the 
German working-classes is undoubtedly strong, which is not 
surprising considering that an eleven-shilling duty is being 
clapped on wheat by the Government in order to bolster up the 
Agrarian interest. Germany, unlike ourselves, has no wheat- 
growing Colonies to supply that flood of free food which at one 
moment so alarmed Lord Rosebery that he told a meeting of 
Essex farmers on June g that the Preferential Policy “ would 
stimulate the wheat-growing capacity of Canada and Australia to 
such an extent that I think it would be very difficult to keep up prices 
in this country, and that is the general effect it would have in the 
Empire as against you.” 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN 
GERMANY 


THE feeling of surprise engendered by the overwhelming success 
obtained by the Social Democratic party at the Parliamentary 
elections in Germany is still fresh in the public mind, and the 
official election statistics, which have since been issued, can only 
deepen that impression. 

Out of 9,495,000 recorded votes 3,010,000, that is 31.7 per cent., 
were cast in favour of Social Democratic candidates, who conse- 
quently represent in round numbers one-third of the population 
of Germany. The actual increase in the number of votes they 
received, as compared with those cast in their favour at the 
elections of 1898, amounts to 43 per cent.; but as the total 
number of recorded votes has increased by 22 per cent. since 
1898, the relative increase of Social Democratic votes is equal to 
21 per cent. As regards the other parties, the votes given to the 
Liberal groups have relatively increased by 14 per cent., and 
those in favour of the Centre by 6} per cent., while the Conser- 
vative Agrarian groups have suffered a relative set-back to the 
extent of 29} per cent. Consequently the re-grouping of parties 
presents the following picture : The Conservative and Agrarian 
parties, without the Centre, have suffered severely ; the Moderate 
Liberal parties, i.e., the National Liberals and the Liberal groups of 
the Left taken together, and the party of the Centre, remain more 
or less unchanged ; while the lion’s share, the whole success at the 
polls, has fallen to the lot of the Social Democrats. The capital 
towns of the Confederacy, the mercantile and marine cities, the 
capitals of science and art, and the seats of the great industries, 
now find themselves, in the great majority of cases, in the hands 
of Social Democracy. Where this is not the case it has only 
been brought about by a combination of despair of all the other 
parties which agreed to sink all existing divergencies, and even then 
only saved themselves by the skin of their teeth from being over- 
whelmed by the red flood of Social Democracy. The country 
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districts, the villages, and the small towns have made greater 
resistance, but even among them Social Democracy has slowly, 
it may be, but unceasingly developed, and here and there has 
made astonishing progress. Of the 397 electoral divisions of 
the Empire only eight are without Social Democratic voters, 
while in 114 these latter amount to as much as ro per cent. of the 
whole body, in 83 to from 10 to 25 per cent., in 136 to from 25 to 
50 per cent., and in 56 divisions to more than 50 per cent. 

Ever since 1893 the Social Democrats constituted numerically 
the strongest party in the Empire, but they so grew in numbers 
at the last election that they have now far outstripped not only 
all other parties but even combinations of the greater parties. 
The next strongest party, the Centre, with its 1,899,000 votes, is 
by a good third weaker. The National Liberals, with 1,240,000 
votes, and the two Conservative fractions, with 1,238,000, amount 
to only two-fifths of the Social Democratic total, while the 
Liberals of the Left, with 948,000, do not even amount to one- 
third. All the Liberal groups taken together amount to only a 
little more than two-thirds of the Social Democratic total ; and 
even the three parties, which in the last years of the Bismarckian 
régime constituted the party of the Government, under the name 
of the Kartell, are nearly half a million votes short of the Social 
Democrats. 

Thus it has come about that Social Democracy, which was at 
one time considered only from the theoretic point of view, and 
later from that of the police, to-day finds itself in the fore-front 
of practical politics, and has become a political influence of the 
first rank. If the composition of the Reichstag were the true 
expression of the will of the German people, and if Germany were 
a really Constitutional Empire endowed with Parliamentary 
government, Social Democracy would to-day be the deciding 
factor in the Reichstag, and no Government could ever be formed 
in opposition to it. 

The Election Law, as a matter of fact, provides that on the 
average every 100,000 inhabitants shall return one member, and 
it may be that the electoral divisions, as originally constituted, 
produced, to a certain extent at all events, an apparent equality 
in the franchise. But since that time the population has in- 
creased from forty to fifty-eight millions, and no re-arrangement 
of electoral divisions, as,contemplated by the law, has been 
made. All attempts of the Social Democrats to bring about such 
a redistribution have been resisted with stiff-necked determina- 
tion, and rendered vain by the numerical majority in the Reich- 
stag. Now that the entire increase in the population has trans- 
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ferred itself from the country to the larger towns, and from 
agricultural to industrial pursuits, while the country districts have 
remained the same as regards population, or have actually 
suffered a decline, and no alteration has been made in 
the Parliamentary representation, an enormous inequality of 
electoral divisions has resulted, and in many respects the fran- 
chise has become little better than a caricature. The 183,076 
voters of the largest division are but represented equally 
with the 9551 electors of the smallest division; and whereas 
the number of electors in twelve divisions is less than 15,000, in 
six gigantic constituencies it exceeds 100,000. Naturally, it is just 
the Social Democratic party which suffers more heavily than any 
other through this unfair inequality of vote values. According to 
the proportion which the total Social Democratic vote bears to the 
total number of the electors, the Social Democrats would to-day 
be entitled to return 125 representatives, whereas they actually 
return only 81, and in consquence, from the parliamentary point 
of view, come only after the Centre, although the latter party 
represents a body of electors numerically less by far more than 
a million voters. 

The character generally of constitutional government in the 
Empire is in no respect better, and this fact leads us directly to the 
question, “‘ What causes have led to the enormous and continuous 
growth of the Social Democratic party; what are the complaints 
of the German people ; and what are the measures by which Social 
Democracy wishes to remedy their grievances ?” 


It is well known that Social Democracy in all countries, as its 
name indicates, aims in the first place at social and economic 
reform, It starts from the point of view that economic develop- 
ment, the substitution of machinery for hand implements, and the 
supplanting of small industries by gigantic industrial combina- 
tions, deprive the worker in an ever-increasing degree of the 
essential means of production thereby converting him into a 
possessionless proletarian, and that the means of production are 
becoming the exclusive possession of a comparatively small 
number of capitalists, who consequently monopolise all the 
advantages which the gigantic increase in the productive capacity 
of human effort has brought about. Thus, according to the 
Social Democrats, capital is master of all the springs of life, and 
lays a yoke on the working classes in particular, and the whole 
population in general, which ever becomes more and more un- 
bearable. The masses, as their insight into the general trend of 
affairs develops, become daily more and more conscious of the 
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contrast between the exploiter and the exploited, and in all 
countries with an industrial development society is divided into 
two hostile camps, which wage war on each other with ever- 
increasing bitterness. 

To this class-war is due the origin and continuous develop- 
ment of Social Democracy, the chief task of which is to unite 
these factions in an harmonious whole which they will direct to 
its true goal. Industrial combination on a large scale can be 
converted from a source of misery and oppression into a source 
of the greatest prosperity and of harmonious perfection when 
the means of production cease to be the exclusive appanage of 
capital and are transferred to the hands of society at large. The 
social revolution here indicated implies the liberation not only of 
the proletariat, but of mankind as a whole, which suffers from the 
decomposing influence of existing class antagonism whereby all 
social progress is crippled. 

Naturally, the realisation of these aims of Social Demo- 
cracy implies the revolutionising of all social relations, and, 
consequently, fanatical representatives of the existing system 
of production, with its class prerogatives, believe, or pre- 
tend that they believe, that Social Democracy wishes to 
suddenly and violently “overthrow” all existing institutions, 
whereas, in fact, no one can be further removed from such 
a brutal and idiotic conception than the Social Democrats. 
As far as they are concerned their wish is rather to divert the 
existing forms of society into the only natural and reasonable 
channel, where a transformation of the old order is possible by 
means of development from within, and by a gradual transition 
and self-adaptation to the new dispensation. Social Democracy 
is neither a sect which desires to build its temple of the future 
according to cut and dried plans, nor is it a school which pre- 
sumes to compel the destined future of economic development 
to follow the course which its doctrinaire theories have traced. 
As far as Social Democracy is concerned its aim is to lessen, and 
finally to abolish, the social injustice which is to be found on the 
various stages of the road which economic development has 
marked out for itself to follow. Even the socialisation of the 
means of production is no fixed rule which can be universally 
applied at the same time, and in the same manner, and in all cir- 
cumstances. Such direct socialisation can only be introduced 
where production has already stripped itself of the trade mark of 
individualism, and has adopted a social character. In general, 
however, the sovereign authority of capital must be narrowed 
ever more and more, while, on the other hand, the limits of the 
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right and the duty of the State to exercise control over the whole 
economic life of its citizens, and, above all, to interfere in the 
mutual relations of the classes, must be continuously enlarged as 
and when the development of the conditions of production and 
the interests of the working classes and of the nation at large 
demand it. 

The opponents of Social Democracy assert that Germany to- 
day “ leads the van of the social reform movement,” but this is not 
true. One thing only is true, namely, that the system of work- 
men’s insurance, however far it still falls short of perfection, is 
undoubtedly far better developed than in other countries, which 
in this connection can get useful hints from Germany. 

Legislation on this head was initiated by Prince Bismarck, not 
so much in order to satisfy the pressing demands of the working- 
classes as with the admitted aim of thereby “ positively” over- 
throwing and driving out of existence the Social Democrats, who 
at that period were under the ban of exceptional legislation, or, at 
all events, of reducing their aspirations to the rank of harmless 
dreams. The Chancellor thought that when he converted 
millions of workmen into State annuitants on a small scale he 
would succeed in drawing them away from the habits and from the 
aspirations of the class to which they belong, and would thereby 
convert them from opponents into supporters of the existing 
order of things in State and in society. The result of the 
whole situation which gave rise to the above-mentioned legis- 
lation could only be an unlimited want of confidence in the 
Government on the part of the Social Democrats. Since that 
time the force of economic circumstances, and the activity of the 
Social Democrats, has had the effect of rendering utterly vain the 
political aims which the Government had in view when it initiated 
the scheme of insurance legislation. The German working classes 
refused to allow themselves to be tamed and rendered docile by 
the receipt of small insurance annuities, but pressed their de- 
mands with greater insistence and with increasing confidence in 
their ultimate success. Consequently, the question of insurance 
legislation lost its character in the eyes of the Social Democrats 
as a question involving political influence, and they can now im- 
partially recognise its useful characteristics and, on their side, 
labour zealously with a view to its development. How little 
reason there is in general for allowing oneself to be led astray 
by high-sounding phrases is best shown by the fact that if the new 
customs tariff is allowed to pass into law in its present form, the 
working-classes will lose more at one blow than they gained by 
the passing of the insurance laws after years of struggle. But 
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however important the provision for sickness, accident, old age, 
and temporary disablement may be, and, to go a step further, the 
provision for those the worker leaves behind him, and for the 
time he is out of work, these matters are far removed from con- 
stituting the chief items of the Social Democratic policy. The 
essence, the kernel of a proper social reform, must consist in con- 
ferring to an ever-increasing extent on the working-classes the 
right of influencing the fixing of wages and the methods of pro- 
duction in general. In this connection it is all important that 
the Government and the ruling classes should offer no senseless 
and aimless opposition to the aspirations to emancipation of the 
workers, but should allow them to develop their strength and 
shape their ends unhindered. The chief plank in the Social 
Democratic platform is the conferment on the working-classes of 
a free and legally-guaranteed organisation which will give them 
an authoritative voice in public affairs, and of an effective legal 
protection. But in this connection Germany not only falls far 
short of what its highly-developed working classes have a full 
right to demand, in view of the relative economical development 
of their country, but it is outstripped in almost all points by the 
legislation of other countries, even those which are relatively of less 
importance both politically and economically. 

Except in the ranks of Social Democracy the significance of the 
aspirations of the working classes to improve themselves and of 
their claim to equal rights is scarcely more than beginning to be 
realised. On every side the movement encounters suspicion 
and ill-will, if not actual hatred of anall too fanatical type. ‘The 
governing classes look upon even the smallest concession which cir- 
cumstances have compelled them to make as a seditious encroach- 
ment on their sovereign authority, and seek to withdrawit at the first 
opportunity. Where sucha frame of mind exists there naturally 
can be no question of any great social movement in the domain 
of politics. Undoubtedly in no country in the world have social 
reforms been so much talked about as in Germany. Whoever 
remembers the famous international congress summoned by the 
Kaiser in February 1890 for the discussion of matters concerning 
the protection of the interests of the working classes, and similar 
events, may perhaps imagine that such proceedings must, in some 
form or other, have left practical traces behind them. As a 
matter of fact, however, this was not at all, or, at all events, so 
little the case, that actually a whole series of attempts was made 
to make still worse the material and legal position of the working 
classes. Thus it was intended by means of the so-called Revolu- 
tionary Doctrines Bill to destroy the socialistic propaganda, and 
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by means of the so-called House of Correct’on Bill to abolish the 
right of combination and so to absolutely cripple the working- 
class movement. It is true that the unanimous opposition of the 
entire working body in Germany succeeded in defeating this 
attempt, and thus retained the little they had already achieved ; 
as far, however, as actual definite enactments are concerned, all 
that has been done has been too retarded, not far-reaching 
enough, and leading to results too trifling to evoke appreciable 
satisfaction even for the moment. 

Up to this time there is no universal legal limit to the 
working-day in Germany, which is the chief plank in the worker’s 
platform. The right of combination is absolutely non-existent 
for those engaged in public works, for agricultural labourers, for 
seafaring men, and for domestic servants ; and for the industrial 
trades it exists more on paper than in reality, and is often 
rendered practically a dead letter by the action of the police, of 
the magistracy, and of contractors. All other classes have their 
public representatives in their chambers of commerce, of agricul- 
ture, and of industry; representation is denied only to the 
working classes, who of all others stand in need of it. The 
organisations which the workers have established for themselves, 
the unions, have no legal foundation ; they have no existence 
in the eye of the law, and the Government, instead of officially 
recognising them in its dealings, continues to treat the greater 
number of them as criminal societies, which cannot be watched 
too closely or subjected to sufficient restraint. A system of 
trade inspection does in fact exist, but it is restricted to industrial 
concerns, and is not nearly far-reaching enough. Agricultural 
labourers and domestic servants have not only no share in the 
rights possessed by other workers, but are actually, in some 
cases, deprived of the ordinary rights of citizenship ; for in the 
majority of the confederated States they are liable in the case of 
unauthorised abandonment of their occupations to punishment 
in a criminal court, and to be forcibly brought back to their 
employer. In some States, in Prussia among others, there is no 
penalty for “simple” abuse on the part of the employer of his 
employee, or even for the infliction of “moderate” corporal 
punishment. Workmen employed by the State or by the Com- 
munes, and these are numbered by the hundred thousand in 
Germany, are in general entirely subject to the arbitrary will 
of their overseers, and in Prussia, Saxony, and other States they 
are forbidden to become members of any association which is not 
looked upon with a particularly friendly eye by the Government, 
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to take in certain newspapers. There are other similar restrictions, 
and it is these social and political disabilities which more than 
anything else embitter the working classes in Germany, and 
cause them, openly or secretly, to sympathise with and build 
their hopes for the future on Social Democracy. 

The general political conditions of the Empire are no less 
behindhand and oppressive than those of the working 
classes. 

The couple of dozen of larger, smaller, and still smaller German 
States, out of which, a generation ago, the new German Empire 
was forged on the field of battle, were on as different planes of 
political development as it is possible to imagine. There were 
States in which feudalism still survived, States with a more or 
less patriarchal ducal government, republican States under the 
control of the capitalist classes, and States with various degrees 
of constitutional government, which latter were chiefly to be found 
in Southern Germany. In the biggest State of all the development 
of constitutionalism was only skin deep. Prussia’s characteristic 
Junkerism, militarism, and absolutism made her a political 
anachronism full of dangerous reactionary tendencies. The 
rulers of this country, however, in consequence of great success 
on the field of battle, had received fresh strength, and won a 
dominating position over all Germany. 

In this position of affairs the task set the nation was that of 
‘disentangling the confusion existing in its immature political 
institutions, of reducing the power of the Government and the 
military to its proper proportions, of developing the principle of 
popular representation, of giving tangible meaning to the phrase 
“ Rights of the People,” of abolishing caste and class privileges, 
and of stifling the attempt to create a personal autocracy; in 
short, of developing the Constitution, the Legislature, and the 
Government of the new Empire in conformity with modern ideas 
of freedom. 

To carry this task to its completion was the historical mission 
of the bourgeoisie. It was necessary to develop a distinctly demo- 
cratic tendency and to secure thereby the support of the masses ; 
but unenlightened stupidity looked upon these latter as a quantité 
négligeable, whose business it was to follow willingly and in silence 
the leadership of the intelligent classes. | 

The result was that the Social Democratic party arose, which, 
after surmounting certain initial difficulties, soon found numerous 
adherents among the working classes and began to give the bour- 
geoisie plenty of work to do. With the period which saw the 
accomplishment of the confederation of the Empire, a period of 
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enormous economic development coincided. Germany. was 
converted from a petty middle-class country into a capitalistic 
nation, and the chief desire of the bourgeoisie was to develop its own 
position of economic ascendency. Its efforts in this direction, 
with which the fear of the red spectre of Socialism soon associated 
itself, and its hereditary feebleness, the result of the arrested 
development of Germany, of the dismemberment of its national 
life, and of the rule of an all-powerful police, made the middle 
classes incapable of political initiative. Quite at the beginning, 
at the time when the fundamental constitution of the Empire was 
being elaborated, the parliamentary representatives of those 
classes, the National Liberal party, behaved in such a feeble 
manner that it justified Prince Bismarck’s contemptuous remark 
of a later date that with the necessary amount of pressure it could 
at that time have extorted far greater concessions from the 
Government in the matter of parliamentary rights. Thereafter 
the attempts of the National Liberal party to take an independent 
line in politics became ever weaker and less frequent, until it 
finally forgot the last vestiges of its former Liberalism, threw 
itself completely into the arms of the “strong Government,” 
and became a thoroughly reactionary party, which nowadays is 
hostile to and proscribes practically every movement in the 
direction of liberty. 

A short time ago, on the occasion of the struggle over tariff 
questions, that party again had the opportunity of giving a more 
liberal direction to the economic policy and, therewith, to the 
entire life of the nation. It preferred however to hold the stirrup 
for the Prussian Junker party, that champion of reaction and of 
all the dangerous tendencies which threaten the progressive and 
peaceful development of the Empire’s policy, and to provide it 
with means taken from the pocket of the German people to 
continue and increase its dominating influence. It is true that a 
section of the more liberal elements took up a position apart and 
to the left of the National Liberal party, but it at no time repre- 
sented more than a minority of the bourgeoisie, and, what is more, 
proved itself incapable of dealing with contemporary problems 
and broke itself up into powerless fractions, Thus was German 
Liberalism reduced to the condition of a political nonentity. 

As soon as the National Liberal party, with the final abolition in 
1890 of the Kartell, lost its importance in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, the party of the Centre forced itself into the vacant place. 
That party took its rise from the Bismarckian Kulturkampf of 
evil reputation, the topsy-turviness and unfairness of which drove 
the Catholic elements, which were hitherto politically disunited, 
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in swarms into its arms, and soon constituted a powerful Opposi- 
tion which fought against the existing state of political bondage 
and extorted promises of a radical improvement. Hardly how- 
ever had it, partly owing to the mistakes of its opponents and to 
its own tenacity, but chiefly owing to the unscrupulous misuse 
of religion for the purpose of attaining its party aims, become the 
deciding political factor in the State, than it adopted an entirely 
different attitude. In a short time it metamorphosed itself into 
the party of the Government, with no other object in view but 
that of directing all its efforts to maintaining itself in its pre- 
dominant position and in the continued enjoyment of the fruits 
of power. Thus it has come about that the Centre of to-day has 
almost in all respects adopted the réle which was formerly played 
by the National Liberal party ; the only difference is, that its con- 
stitution is of a robuster type and that it exacts a higher price for 
the services rendered to the Government than that which the 
National Liberals were able to command. The result of the 
elections has been to bring the Centre and the Conservatives 
closer together, and the consequences will soon be made manifest, 
more especially in the domain of the confessional and the schools, 
to deal with which a movement is already on foot in the Prussian 
Diet. 

Hence comes it, that whereas Germany has become, in the 
space of a generation, both politically and economically a great 
Power, as regards internal development no material advance has 
been made in the direction of freedom. In the German Empire 
constitutional government is a semblance and a pretence rather 
than a reality. Following Bismarck’s rule, a form of Czesar- 
ism has developed itself under the present Kaiser, which the 
Constitution never contemplated, and which in consequence 
manifests itself all the more openly, forcing all other State 
matters into the background, and striving to make its own will 
of the moment all important. The Reichstag has not only not 
understood how to gain for itself that decisive power which is 
due to it as the representative of the people, but has even suffered 
its actual authority, which was slight enough before, to be sub- 
stantially diminished by permitting its financial control to be 
limited as regards the estimates for military expenditure, and by 
basing its revenue arrangements on a cut and dried system of 
indirect taxation. While in certain States of the Empire the 
ministers are directly responsible for their actions, the responsi- 
bility of the Imperial Chancellor, the head of the Imperial 
Government, is not defined and established by any statute, and 
consequently has only an ornamental value. The appointment 
and tenure of office of the Chancellor and of the Secretaries of 
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State do not depend upon the Reichstag, but upon the will 
and pleasure of the Kaiser, who at times decides so suddenly 
that, to take an instance, the dismissal of Count Caprivi 
came as a complete surprise even to the Federal Government. 
The independence of the Chancellor is of more than problematical 
value since Bismarck’s retirement. Inasmuch as, according to his 
own conception, the initiative powers of the Kaiser “ transcend 
the limits of the Constitution,” he advises rather than decides, 
He is often obliged to faire bonne mine au mauvais jeu, to make the 
best of another’s bad job where he cannot altogether neutralise its 
bad effects, and to try his hardest to offer an effective opposition to 
the intrigues of cliques and parties which are concocted behind 
his back. Hence comes the contradictoriness, the want of co- 
herence and continuity, in the policy of the State, the counterpart 
of which it is scarcely possible to find in any parliamentary govern- 
ment with rapidly changing party majorities. 

The Government is carried on by a bureaucracy, which is 
divorced from the people, which knows little of its needs, and 
moves within the limits of narrow formulas, but at the same time 
considers itself to be specially preordained to guide the limited 
intelligence of the subordinate classes. Self-government, so far 
as it exists, is fettered by a jealous conception of the prerogatives 
of the State, while the power, as well as the desire, of the police 
to interfere in everything, and to constitute itself the guardian 
of the public in each and every relation of life, is greater than 
anywhere in the world. 

The administration of justice is in the hands of a body of 
officials who are animated by a spirit similar to that which 
inspires their colleagues in the Government offices, while the 
juries are limited to the trial of every day offences, and only in 
the southern States are empowered to try cases involving the 
Press Laws. The general tendency is to give as wide an interpre- 
tation as possible to the penal code; in other words, to render 
every conceivable action liable to punishment. The guarantees 
for the protection of the accused are entirely insufficient, and the 
Public Prosecutor occupies a position of overwhelming influence 
not only in cases where he appears for the prosecution, but also, 
and this is his exclusive privilege, where he wishes to stifle a 
prosecution. 

Offences committed by officials in the exercise of their official 
employment are not, as a general rule, within the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary authority, but may be withdrawn from it and trans 
ferred to a specially-constituted court. Even in times of peace the 
military has its own special professional jurisdiction, 

The finances of the Empire are subjected to attacks of ever- 
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increasing intensity. The expenditure has increased by leaps and 
bounds in the last fifteen years, far too rapidly and altogether‘out 
of proportion to the expansion of the tasks with which the Stafe 
has had to cope. The cause of this increase is to be found, 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the endless demands for military 
purposes, which transcend all reasonable limits. As to the 
necessity of keeping the nation in a state of preparedness to 
defend the Fatherland against external aggression there is. no 
difference of opinion. A spirit of opposition which is daily 
becoming more aggressive is directed against the existing system 
of national defence, which constitutes a monstrous burden, ex- 
hausts the best energies of the Empire, hinders its ‘social 
development, and gives no guarantee of the continuance of peace 
in return. A stop must be put to this system as soon as possible 
by mutual agreement of the rival Powers, if the present mad 
spirit of competition is not to end in bankruptcy or, alternatively, 
in the horrors of war, a dilemma the approach of which 
General von Moltke foresaw more than twenty years ago. 

What however makes the evils which militarism brings in its 
train especially oppressive, is the method of distribution of the 
public burdens. As has already been pointed out, the State im- 
poses exclusively indirect taxation, excise and import duties, 
which exercise a depressing influence on the great mass of the 
population, and imposes a heavy tax on its resources, while the 
shoulders which are most able to bear the burden escape practi- 
cally scot free. The impression of unfairness created by this 
system was accentuated to an exceptional degree by the new 
highly protective tariff, by the violent and illegal manner in which 
it was rushed through the. Reichstag, and by the fact. that 
the Government again announced the imposition of new indirect 
taxes shortly before the general election. 

The political rights of the German people which showtd! enable 
it to give effect to its demands for the alteration of the existing 
state of affairs are of a very limited nature. Freedom of speech 
and of the press is much restricted by legislation, by the law courts 
and by the police, in certain States of the Empire, to an absolutely 
intolerable degree. In this connection the law as to lése majesté 
plays a particularly unfortunate réle. That enactment allows a 
prince, who abandons the customary reserve and interferes in 
the war of parties, the intolerable and contemptible privilege of 
delivering attacks at will from behind safe cover, while the 
party attacked is unable to: answer him in a corresponding 
manner if he does not wish to make himself liable to a criminal 
prosecution, r 
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The press is still more fettered by the fact that by the law re- 
lating to compulsory evidence editors are compelled, in the case 
of a judicial inquiry, to disclose the names of their contributors, 
by the severe application of the extreme penalty allowed by the 
law, and by other oppressive measures. 

No uniform right of association or of holding public meetings 
exists inthe Empire. Different regulations obtain in the different 
constituent States. In some the question has been settled to a 
reasonably satisfactory extent, while in others the arbitrary caprice 
of the police knows scarce any limit. In Prussia the authorities 
keep the strictest possible watch over even the most unimportant 
of public meetings; and in Saxony they have practically the power 
to forbid or to dissolve any meeting which for some reason or 
other displeases them. In certain smaller States public meetings 
can be held only by special permission, with the exception of 
election mectings, in the case of which the Imperial Government 
takes special precautions. Still more limited is the right of forming 
political associations, and in a considerable portion of the Empire 
women are entirely debarred from this privilege. The franchise 
laws as regards the Diets, the Communal Councils, and the other 
organs of self-government, differ considerably in the various 
States ; but in the majority of cases they have been arranged in 
such a manner that the great mass of the population is practi- 
cally entirely excluded from representation, or at the most, after 
surmounting the greatest obstacles, can never obtain more than 
a minority in the representative body. In most cases this result 
is obtained by a system of voting in classes, which has the effect 
of giving to the votes of ten or so rich men the same value as is 
assigned to the votes of a hundred persons of moderate means, 
who in their turn possess as much voting power as a thousand 
small tax-payers. Waereas, however, in the case of the election 
of members of the Communal Councils, each of the three classes 
vote on their own account, and the result is the election of a body 
which, though it has the vice of possessing a plutocratjc character, 
is more or less representative, in many States, in the case of the 
election of members of the Diet, the right of voting is conferred 
exclusively on the representatives of the three classes taken 
together, so that if the two first classes combine their forces, the 
third class, though it represents the overwhelming majority of 
the population, fails to exert any influence whatever. Thus it 
comes to pass that in Prussia more especially, but also in Saxony, 
the unheard of absurdity is even to-day possible, namely, that the 
greatest of the German parties, the party of, Social Democracy, 
is deprived of all. representation in the Diet, while the numeri- 
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cally insignificant Junker party possesses a deciding influence, 
and from behind the defensive position thus created continues to 
threaten the less retrograde institutions of the Empire. 

The chief political privilege of the German people is the pos- 
session of the parliamentary franchise. It has already been 
shown how far that privilege falls short of securing to the people 
a genuine parliamentary representation, and of giving effect to 
the will of the nation as a whole. All the same, that right makes 
it possible for the feelings and the interests of the electors to find 
expression which, in the long run, it is impossible for govern- 
ments or parties to resist with success. Not only among the 
members of the reactionary Junker party, but also among their 
allies, the representatives of the new feudalism of the manufac- 
turing magnates (both of which classes would prefer to stir up 
civil war ratherthan voluntarilysurrender their privileges and their 
mastery) the feeling of respect for the fundamental constitu- 
tion, which is the basis on which the national life of Germany is 
founded, and the power to comprehend the essential conditions 
of political and social progress, are developed in an equally insig- 
nificant degree. Formerly they expected that the Social Demo- 
crats would attempt the violent upheaval of existing conditions, 
and thus would be brought face to face with the bayonet. No 
less a person than Prince Bismarck firmly believed that matters 
would develop in that direction, and, what is more, wished that 
it might be so, as in his opinion a good blood-letting, “ provided 
it does not come too late, and we still have the necessary 
strength,’ must necessarily have an invigorating effect on existing 
governmental institutions. 

But the Social Democracy never thought of initiating a policy 
of violence, but developed itself within the limits of legality to its 
present dimensions, which, from the political point of view, find 
the clearest possible expression in the number of votes that has 
been cast in favour of Social Democratic candidates at the polls. 
And now the foolish opponents of Social Democracy wish to 
smash the political barometer, the principle of representative 
government, because it shows the dangerously increasing tension 
of the political atmosphere. For many years the attacks on the 
principle of universal and equal franchise rights and of direct and 
secret voting have been increasing. A whole body of literature 
exists On this subject, the produet of politicians, military men, and 
savants, the fundamental conception of which is the notion that 
the “serving classes” are unfitted for self-government; that the 
direction of public affairs belongs as of right to the upper classes, 
“the nourishers of the life of the nation,” and that consequently 
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the existing franchise system must be abolished as soon as pos- 
sible, either by the Reichstag or, if it refuses its consent, in spite 
of the Reichstag; that is to say, by the overthrow of the Consti- 
tution by means of a coup d'état. 

When on the occasion of the recent struggles over the tariff 
question the parties in favour of heavy protective duties united 
forces, the sly fellows imagined that they were at last within reach 
of the object of their wishes, and tried to force the Government 
and the majority into a decisive conflict. The Conservative pre- 
sident of the Prussian House of Representatives proclaimed the 
principle that the Social Democrats “must not be the subject, 
but only the object, of legislation” ; in other words, must be put 
outside the pale of the law; and he cried aloud for a “ strong 
man,” who should be not necessarily endowed with great intel- 
ligence but with strong nerves, to take in hand without any senti- 
mental consideration for common rights and laws the sifting-out 
of all democratic sediment, and the revival of the old principle of 
authority. The temporary allies of the Conservatives were in 
the end acute enough not to try their hands at such a risky game, 
which, even in the event of success, would have ended in their 
giving themselves over, body and soul, to the tender mercies of 
the Junker party. But the Conservatives still make it a subject 
of bitter complaint against the Government that it took so little 
advantage of that “brilliant opportunity.” And now, with the 
increase in the strength of the Social Democratic party, the un- 
conscientious playing with explosive material begins afresh, and 
will continue, until the power to injure is once for all taken away 
from the dangerous partisans of brute force. 

Thus the position of affairs in the Empire is, politically, one 
of extreme seriousness. It is impossible for Germany to endure 
any longer the existence of the contradiction presented by her 
external development and her internal backwardness, and of the 
harsh discord presented by the striving for power and material 
gain of the ruling classes on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
by the educational development, the increased sense of power, 
the general feeling of discontent, and the straining effort of the 
nation to put an end to the period of tutelage, and to attain at 
last its political majority. The future of Germany depends on 
her path being swept clear of the hindering rubbish which 
encumbers it and can no longer be tolerated, and on her trans- 
formation into a State of modern democratic type, in which 
all the forces of political and social progress can develop them- 
selves unhindered, and freer conditions can obtain. 

The leadership in the struggle for this development has finally 
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devolved upon Social Democracy, since the last probability has 
disappeared of the National Liberal party being able to recover 
its lost influence. Representative of the aspirations to social 
emancipation of the great mass of the population, and at the same 
time leader of every movement in the direction of political, 
spiritual, and social improvement, the Social Democratic party 
forms to-day the firm foundation on which the parliamentary 
opposition is set, on which henceforward all more or less inde- 
pendent elements will have to base themselves. Social Democracy 
has become a necessary, essential factor in the development of the 
Empire, and constitutes the party on which the future of the 
nation depends. 

The present policy of the Social Democrats aims at the intro- 
duction of legislation with a view to decisive social reforms, the 
nature of which has already been indicated, and it is chiefly in this 
field that its energies will exercise a deciding influence. It will 
be a democratic policy, aiming at the maintenance of constitutional 
guarantees and at the establishment of a sound financial system, 
with a view to free and unfettered economic development, to the 
free interchange of commodities between nations, and to the 
maintenance of peace. Above all, the Social Democracy will insist 
upon a just system of parliamentary representation, the direct 
responsibility of the Government to Parliament, the diminu- 
tion of unproductive outlay, a fair division of the burdens 
of taxation by means of the imposition of a progressive 
income-tax, the making of proper commercial treaties, the 
administration of justice in the criminal courts in a humane 
and social spirit, a reduction in the period of military 
service, the limitation of military expenditure to what is 
absolutely necessary in the interests of national defence, and the 
establishment of a good mutual understanding between nations. 
Though, as a matter of fact, there is nothing exceptional in all this, 
and though the points here enumerated have, in a greater or lesser 
degree been dealt with in countries which are more advanced than 
Germany from a political point of view, yet it is certain that the de- 
mands of the Social Democrats will meet with the strongest possible 
opposition. The Government and the other political parties will 
declare them to be injurious, impossible, utopian, and revolu- 
tionary, and will strive to throw every conceivable obstacle in the 
way of their fulfilment. The opponents of Social Democracy, if, 
in spite of essential divergence of opinion, they unite their forces, 
have still the advantage of numbers on their side, consequently 
the realisation of the Social Democratic programme will, as in 
the past, require immense patience and perseverance. 
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But in any case, matters are to-day in an essentially different 
position to that in which they formerly were. Even from the 
purely parliamentary standpoint, Social Democracy is now 
possessed of a degree of strength which can often exercise a 
decisive influence. In the case of the commercial treaties, for 
instance, it is quite possible that the Government will be dependent 
on the Social Democrats, and occasions will multiply in the 
future when it will be obliged to take that party into considera- 
tion. Whenever the Government finds itself compelled to yield 
to the demands of progress in the interests of the State as a whole, 
and to deal in a just spirit, to a certain, extent at all events, with 
the most urgent of the economic and social requirements of 
the country, it is with the Social Democrats that it will, in the 
first instance, have to reckon, in view of the retrograde spirit that 
animates the other parties. The consequence will be, that these 
latter will be compelled either‘to attempt to work harmoniously 
with Social Democracy or to try to undermine its influence in 
some way or other. 

The question has been raised in German newspapers as to 
whether, in the present position 6f affairs, the Government will 
have to enter upon the path which leads in the direction of con- 
cession to a°considerable extent to the demands of the party of 
social reform, or whether it will again attempt to have recourse 
to a policy of forcible repression ? There would be no object in 
attempting, in the present article, conjectures as to the future, for 
such conjectures have nowhere less value than in the Germany 
of to-day, where the influences of political and economic factors, 
sections, and party interests of the most diverse type are inex- 
tricably interwoven one with another, and where more than else- 
where it is the unexpected that happens. 

But in whatever manner the course of events may shape itself, 
two things, in any case, are certain. Firstly, that Social Demo- 
cracy, which has attained its present growth after a bitter struggle 
with all existing political and economic influences, and has proved 
itself to be a match for them all, is not the kind of party to allow 
itself to be trifled with ; secondly, that Social Democracy has at 
its disposal a powerful organisation throughout the country, and 
that it is being borne forward on the tide of a mighty movement 
among the German folk, in which it finds an inexhaustible source 
of strength capable of resisting all attacks, and of dealing with 
any and every task, no matter how great it may be. 


GEORG VON VOLLMAR. | 
(Member of the German Reichstag.) 


APOSTLES OF PEACE 


IT is sometimes assumed that those who call attention to the 
international complications likely to result from German hos- 
tility to England are governed by feelings of animosity to the 
German people. The genesis of this notion is not easy to per- 
ceive. I have read with care most of the publications and 
speeches dealing with this danger ; and I have been unable to 
discover why the writers and politicians most alive to it should 
be described as enemies of Germany. So far from desiring a 
conflict between these countries they have persistently urged 
that precautions should be taken to prevent the possibility of 
collision. Their efforts to secure the establishment of a naval 
base on the East Coast and the formation of a North Sea 
squadron were made with this intent. They have happily been 
entirely successful as regards the naval base, and initial steps 
have been taken with a view to form a powerful North Sea 
squadron. The persons who have advocated these measures 
are Apostles of Peace. 

It would be difficult to find any one who has followed with 
care the march of German opinion during the last thirty years 
who is not convinced that a conflict between Germany and 
England can only be averted by placing the latter country in 
such a position of defence as to make an attack upon her by 
the former not merely an enterprise of extreme danger but one 
that all sensible men must see would only end in disaster to 
Germany. As regards myself, I have all my life been a warm 
admirer and friend of that country. I rejoiced when the new 
German Empire was established. It is true that sometimes I 
am now rather inclined to think that if the unity of Germany 
had been brought about by forces that would not have led to 
Prussian hegemony, and if,the verdict of Kénniggratz had been 
different, the result might in the long run have been better for 
Germany and for the world. I hold, however, notwith- 
standing grave misgivings, that the German Empire as it 
stands may still do great things for the progress of mankind. 
The ultimate aim of all politics is the preservation of culture 
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and the extension of liberty. Germany has many aptitudes 
peculiarly her own which, if she would only hearken to 
other guides than those who now command her confidence, 
would enable her to play an important part in the great 
work of diffusing the conquests of civilisation. It would be 
difficult to rate higher than I do the splendid qualities of the 
German people. A nation able to preserve its individuality 
after such a calamity as the Thirty Years’ War, followed as 
that wild time was by the soul-destroying political and admin- 
istrative methods which prevailed during the eighteenth century, 
and the subsequent confusion resulting from the wars of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Empire has boundless 
capacity for greatness. It was, therefore, with real regret that 
I, and those who think with me, observed the organisation and 
progress of the campaign of calumny carried on in Germany 
against England during the Boer War by professors, responsible 
statesmen, and by newspapers inspired and directed by the 
Foreign Office in Berlin. The number of newspapers in 
Germany, independent of Government inspiration, like the Vor- 
warts, the organ of the Social Democrats, or the Kolnische 
Volkszeitung, which enjoys such just consideration among Catho- 
lics on the Rhine and generally in Central Germany, is exceed- 
ingly limited. It is impossible, therefore, to contend that the 
German Imperial Government is not largely responsible for the 
language and conduct of the German Press during the South 
African War. There is not a statesman or a diplomatist in 
Europe not in the service of the Kaiser, or any well-informed 
person on the Continent, who would attempt to defend the 
Berlin Foreign Office from this charge. England is the only 
country in which the real workers in the recent remarkable 
organisation of German Anglophobia are not universally known. 
The methods they employed are, however, becoming daily 
better understood by a large and steadily increasing number 
of Englishmen. Nevertheless much still remains to be 
done in order to bring the dangers of German Anglophobia 
home to the mind of our people. Even fairly well-informed 
men amongst us are not aware that at the present time there is 
still published twice a month at Berlin an illustrated newspaper 
Sud-Africa (Der Burenfreund), with the intention of keeping up 
ill-will between various categories of the King’s subjects in South 
Africa ; and the Times of October 20 contains under the head 
of “German Anglophobia” very suggestive information regard- 
ing the persistent activity of various societies in Germany in 
fanning the flame of hatred against England. 

The opinions held in Germany concerning the rights or 
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wrongs of the struggle in South Africa, however hostile, would 
not have excited any indignation in this country. The views 
generally entertained in Europe on the South African question 
were founded on extremely inadequate information. It is true 
that in Germany a marked tendency might be observed on the 
part of many persons of consideration to shut their eyes wilfully 
to facts difficult to reconcile with opinions formed under the 
influence of prejudice and passion. Old admirers of that 
country in England were shocked at this symptom of a waning 
love for truth, which was however certain to do more harm to 
German character than to the English cause. Criticisms made 
by competent Germans concerning the operations on the 
Tugela, on defects in the administration of our army, on the 
persistent neglect to provide it with a properly organised 
department of strategy and tactics, on the paralysing influence 
on the War Office of the present system of Treasury control, 
and other cognate subjects, though usually unfriendly and even 
discourteous in tone, were not such as to provoke any lasting 
resentment in this country. But the slanders on our soldiers, 
the unmanly, and, on the part of Germans, scandalously 
ungrateful attacks on Queen Victoria, have evoked a feeling of 
disgust and anger throughout the length and breadth of the 
British Empire, which will not be effaced during the present 
generation. Noone can doubt that if the Emperor Frederick 
had lived that saturnalia of vituperation and mendacity would 
have been prevented. To say that the German Government had 
no power in the matter is ludicrous. The laws dealing with 
attacks on foreign sovereigns are very much alike in Germany 
and Austria. During the Boer War the Austrian Government 
stopped insults to Queen Victoria. The language as regards 
the English cause held by the Emperor of Austria to the 
Ambassador of the Queen of England ona memorable occasion, 
and which was ostentatiously friendly, was widely known, and 
was the subject of common gossip in Vienna and all over South 
Germany, although officials in the English Foreign Office seemed 
to have thought that when Sir Horace Rumbold alluded to it 
in the National Review he was revealing some profound secret 
of State. Lord Lansdowne’s advisers appear to have been as 
ill-informed of the state of things in Austria and Germany as 
their predecessors were about the Hohenzollern candidature in 
1870, when they told Lord Granville that Europe was never so 
tranquil at a moment when a great war was in sight. What 
was done at Vienna to stop insults to Queen Victoria could 
have been done at. Berlin, and would have been done if. the 
Tsar of Russia, the King of Italy, the President of the French 
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Republic, even the King of the Belgians, or any other potentate 
except the Sovereign of England, had been in question. 

The animosity of Germany to England has become so power- 
ful as to be a source of anxiety to many who are responsible 
for its inception. They fear that it may precipitate a struggle 
with Great Britain before Germany is in a position to deliver a 
swift and deadly home-thrust. Therefore an effort had to be 
made to keepit within bounds for the moment, and at the same 
time to deceive the English as to its true significance, Hence 
it began to be insinuated in public, and unreservedly stated in 
private, that the Government of the Kaiser had prevented 
European Powers from intervening in the South African War, 
had hindered Russia, while it lasted, from giving trouble in 

Asia, and France from raising difficulties in Egypt. In May 
“1902, before the end of the Boer War, it was pointed out in 
the National Review that when it was over Germany would act 
to England as she did to America after the war between that 
country and Spain. While the struggle was going on Germany 
was notoriously unfriendly to the American side. Those who 
form and guide opinion in the United States were perfectly well 
aware of this, and of German desires—sometimes avowed, more 
often vehemently denied, but which exist nevertheless—to 
secure a position on the South American continent. In order 
to throw dust in the eyes of the American people a persistent 
effort was made to persuade them that Germany had been their 
friend during the Spanish War, and that England, through her 
Ambassador at Washington, had endeavoured to provoke a 
European coalition against the United States. The attack 
upon Lord Pauncefote, the English Ambassador, however, was 
so audacious and flagrantly mendacious that it failed. More 
cautious efforts were, therefore, to be expected from Germany 
when, after the South African War, it should become her 
interest to show good feeling to the side that won. Moreover, 
it was quite certain that neither France nor Russia would 
quietly submit to an attack or insinuations against any of their 
leading diplomatists of such a kind as the English Government 
thought it dignified to meet with only an exceedingly feeble 
protest in the case of Lord Pauncefote. 

The deplorable want of knowledge of the German language 
in this country would seem to make it easy to hoodwink the 
English people. Among the guides of this nation very few 
have even the slightest acquaintance with that tongue, and 
among the few who can blunder through a German book, fewer 
still are able to take part in a German conversation. Know- 
ledge of German is the crying need of England from several 
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points of view. Knowledge of that language is important to 
the philosopher and to the man of science. It is absolutely 
essential to an historian. Want of acquaintance with it is the 
main reason why so many English writings dealing with 
modern history are comparatively without value, and why 
English statesmen and politicians, who have to depend on such 
writings for instruction, are so shamefully ignorant of European 
history and incompetent to deal with international problems. 

Pictorial representations, however, can be understood by 
those who do not know a language. Attention was called to 
German pictorial representations of the English in South Africa, 
and to German literature on the Boer War in two remarkable 
articles which appeared in the Times of January 13 and 14, 
1902, and in pamphlets, such as German Ambitions, by “ Vigilans 
sed Aequus,” published by Smith and Elder in 1903, which 
consisted of letters written to the Spectator. These and similar 
publications have revealed to the English people the persistent 
and unsleeping efforts made under the direction and with the 
approval of the Goverment of Berlin to excite German animosity 
against England, 

The extent and virulence of the pamphlet war against England 
between 1899 and 1902 can only be fully realised by those 
few persons who have taken the trouble to preserve this printed 
matter as it appeared. One of the most curious and complete 
collections of these publications is that made by the Atheneum 
Club. That institution has brought together with great labour 
a remarkable series extending to eighty-three volumes of various 
sizes, consisting of pamphlets, fly-sheets, placards, postcards, 
and songs in all languages and pictorial productions and carica- 
tures of all kinds relating to the late war in South Africa. The 
collection includes the coarsest effusions of Germany, Belgium, 
France, and all European countries. All kinds of ephemeral 
productions about the war are to be found in it, whether his- 
torical or critical, whether in praise or blame. It was not made 
with a view to preserve specimens of anti-English contumely, 
but forms part of a great collection of tracts, extending to over 
2000 volumes, based upon smaller collections originally put 
together by the historian Gibbon, Sir James Mackintosh, Morton 
Pitt, and others, and is being kept up from year to year with 
the greatest care. Hallam, Macaulay, Lord Acton, and others, 
gave their advice at different times during its formation. In it 
may be found rare and little-known opuscules illustrative of 
every burning question which has agitated Europe during the 
last hundred years. Its contents are carefully classified and 
catalogued. 
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In comparing in this collection the German caricatures of 
England and the English during the Boer War with those of 
other countries it is observable that the former far exceed 
in brutal hatred the most obscene productions which appeared 
anywhere else. The artistic and literary merit, moreover, of 
publications hostile to England was very much greater in 
Germany, showing they were the expressions of a more cultured 
class and revealing a more deeply seated hostility. This is all 
the more dangerous in consequence of the growing revolutionary 
feeling in Germany, with its inevitable tendency to induce the 
German Government to seek refuge from internal difficulties in 
foreign quarrels. No foreign quarrel, however, would be so 
popular as one with England. It would be received with 
frantic enthusiasm from one end of the country to the other. 
This makes it easy for the Kaiser to secure votes for ironclads, 
avowedly intended to be used against the English power. On 
the other hand it makes it necessary for England to stand at 
attention, to maintain, as regards Germany, a vigilant and 
reserved attitude, and to disregard the blandishments of those 
whose object is to lull her into a dangerous feeling of security. 
The international position of Germany has changed of late 
years. The Triple Alliance is not the strong combination it 
was. Rivarol used to svy, “ Un livre qu’on soutient cest un 
livre qui tombe,” and th» persistent efforts made to show that 
the Triple Alliance is as strong as ever are symptoms of its 
waning strength. This cannot be viewed with indifference by 
German statesmen. On the other hand, the internal condition 
of Germany gives pause to all thinking men. The steady 
advance of the Republican movement under the flag of Social 
Democracy cannot be ignored, and in gauging the foreign 
policy of Germany we have to look at this movement as an 
abiding factor. Many people appear to think that a great 
change within recent years has come over German opinion ; and 
some of the critics of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy seem to 
imagine that the growth of the revolutionary movement is the 
outcome of German fiscal arrangements. Those who possess 
first-hand knowledgeof German history, literature, or politicshave 
difficulty in understanding how this opinion comes to be held. 
Immediately after the fall of Napoleon signs of a deeply- 
seated revolutionary spirit became manifest in Germany. 
During the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 a young 
Wallachian gentleman named Stourdza presented a paper to 
the Empercr Alexander entitled “‘ Memoire sur |’état actuel de 
Allemagne.” This composition is well worth reading now, 


and its general statements have been corroborated by such 
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works as Minch, Erinnerungen aus Deutschlands triibster 
Zeit, which appeared long afterwards in 1873, and _ the 
Denkwirdigheiten of Menzel, which was published in 1877. 
Stourdza gives a most interesting account of the state 
of mind prevailing in the Universities, which led afterwards to 
such acts as the assassination of Kotzebue in March 1819 by 
Karl Sand, and found expression in the teaching of such men 
as Karl Follen, and in popular ballads, the tone of which may 
be understood by such lines as the following : 

’ Freiheitsmesser geziickt 

Hurrah! Den Dolch durch die Kehle gedriickt ! 

Mit Purpurgewiindern 

Mit Kronen und Bandern 

Zum Rachealtar sieht das Opfer geschmiickt ! 
And finishing up with : 

Nieder mit Kronen, Thronen, Frohnen, Drohnen, und Baronen 
Sturm! 

The calling together of Parliaments in South Germany was 
followed by the appearance of revolutionary movements in 
Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, and Munich. The various German 
Governments, aided by the Holy Alliance, succeeded in holding 
these movements in check ; but the republican feeling burst 
out with increased violence in 1848. It was mainly directed 
from Mannheim, and possessed a writer of some significance in 
Gustav v. Struve, and a popular orator of real power in 
Friedrich Hecker. The Revolution of 1848 was put down, 
and order externally established, but the embers of discontent 
smouldered on: Then came the conflict of King William of 
Prussia and his Parliament. I was in Berlin at the height of 
that struggle, and although very young took great interest in it, 
and had the advantage of the personal acquaintance of many of 
those engaged on different sides. I am quite confident that the 
advanced section of the opposition party in Prussia at that day 
was more anxious for extreme radical change than the 
Freisinnige Partei is now. It was, moreover, hostile to 
Capital. This was plainly shown during a famous strike which 
took place in the early sixties, and as far as national feeling 
went, the Prussian Radical party of that day had as little of it 
as the Social Democratic party at the present moment. This 
is apparent from its well-known watchword: “ Preussen den 
Grossmachtskitzel austreiben.” The real desire of the old 
Prussian Radicals was for a Democratic Constitution, and 
many of them would have preferred that Constitution to have 
a Republican form. The desire for a German Republic was 
much more widely spread and lasted longer than many know. 
Just before the outbreak of a war with France in 1870 there 
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was a very considerable movement of opinion in this direction 
in Wiirtemberg. The idea was to establish a Federal Republic 
on the Swiss model for the Swabian countries in South 
Germany. Most of the members of the Freisinnige Partet of 
to-day would willingly acquiesce in the establishment of a 
German Republic, although they might shrink from taking 
active steps to bring about its establishment. No one at the 
present moment has more enthusiastic followers among all that 
is generous in purpose and enlightened in patriotism in German 
youth than Naumann. This interesting personage is a Protestant 
clergyman who has given up his parochial duty in Frankfurt to 
devote himself in the most unselfish spirit to the larger and 
more arduous work of promoting the moral and material 
welfare of the working classes of his country. He desired to 
establish a political group occupying a position between the 
Freisinnige Partet and the Social Democrats, but finding that 
impossible he has renounced the attempt, and has joined the 
former group. I venture to think he will have great difficulty 
in remaining attached to it. One of his most distinguished 
followers, Maurenbrecher, who is, I believe, the son of the 
eminent historian, has joined the Social Democrats avowedly 
on the ground that he desires to work for the establishinent of 
a German Republic. 

The causes of the rapid growth of German Republicanism in 
recent years are many and various. One of them arises from 
the annexations of 1866. Men cannot change their feelings of 
loyalty at the word of command. Germans were attached to 
their old dynasties, because the Royal families represented the 
autonomy of the States they ruled over, and were symbols of local 
independence. ‘Treitschke, who never appreciated this feeling 
at its true value, tells, however, a story which is a perfect illus- 
tration of it. When the wicked and worthless Elector William 
re-entered Cassel after the expulsion of Jerome Bonaparte he 
was received with great enthusiasm. He had done nothing 
to deserve it, and had not spent a shilling in the German cause 
of the enormous wealth acquired by the sale of Hessian soldiers, 
which was ably administered for him in the days of Napoleon’s 
power by Amschel Rothschild of Frankfurt. But he was still 
welcomed by the people as their native sovereign. They were 
by no means blind to his defects, but he represented their local 
traditions and affections, and the general feeling found expres- 
sion in the words of a shrewd peasant : “ Und ob er schon ein ~ 
alter Esel ist, wir wollen ihn doch wieder haben?” The 
destruction of German States in 1866 outraged some of the 
deepest and most sacred feelings of the people. This was 
especially the case in Hanover. The ruthless treatment of the 
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free city of Frankfurt at that time also, instead of stemming the 
tide of republicanism, had a contrary effect. The persistent 
efforts made since then to undermine the loyalty of the 
Bavarians to their ancient Royal House, and to the white and 
blue colours of their country, have had a similar result in the 
large towns of that Kingdom. Bavarians who lose their 
attachment to the House of Wittelsbach will not become loyal 
to a Hohenzollern dynasty. The conduct, then, of the Prussian 
Government to the Royal Houses of Germany, is one reason of 
the growth of Republicanism. But there are many others. 
The inadequate pay of the civil servants has produced dis- 
content of a widespread character, and the absence of impar- 
tiality in the administration of the criminal lawin cases where 
politics or the interests of capitalists are concerned, increases 
the desire for a revolutionary change. Bismarck met the 
dangerous movements of his time by foreign wars. The 
spoliation of Denmark, the raid on Austria, and the war with 
France were all undertaken largely with a view of weakening 
revolutionary forces at home. 

Few impartial and observant persons in Europe doubt that 
the policy of foreign aggression to meet internal difficulties 
which succeeded so well before will not be adopted again. 
Next time England is to be singled out for attack, and this has 
been openly proclaimed by the most authorised representatives 
of German opinion. The careful fostering of anti-English 
feeling is carried on in order to ser are the popularity of this 
attack when the time arrives to make it. On the other hand, 
it is, of course, from the German point of view, highly important 
to throw England off her guard by all sorts of friendly protesta- 
tions, and by securing the services of simple-minded Englishmen 
to persuade their countrymen that England and Germany have 
common interests and ideals, and are therefore natural allies. 

Among those who took a prominent part for many years in 
preaching the gospel of hatred to England the late Professor 
Mommsen was one of the most prominent, and certainly the 
most distinguished. So far back as the time when the Duchies 
of Holstein and Schleswig were wrenched from Denmark and 
annexed to Prussia he made himself remarkable for his hostility 
to this country, from which he never wavered. In the course of 
a letter which appeared in the North American Review in 1900, 
he attributed German animosity to England partly to what he 
calls “ English meddling in the affair of the Elbe Duchies.” The 
dispute about these Duchies took place forty years ago, and there 
is no necessity at present to enter into the merits of that question. 
I had something to say about it in a recent number of this Review, 
and shall have more on a future occasion. It is hardly prudent, 
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however, even now, for German writers to call too prominent 
attention to the question of Schleswig-Holstein. The manner 
in which the Prussian Government treats the countrymen of 
Queen Alexandra in Schleswig will not bear the light of day. 
That Professor Mommsen, of all persons, should have come 
forward in a letter to a recently established review—the Jnde- 
pendent Review—in this country, endeavouring to persuade 
people that Germany is not so very hostile to England, is 
nothing less than astounding. According to a communication 
made by Professor Lujo Brentano, of Munich University, to 
the NMeuesten Nachrichten in that city, he was induced to do so 
by some English people who have banded themselves together 
to work against the influences of the National Review. 

The Munich professor tells us that Mommsen only agreed 
after great hesitation to meet the wishes of these English- 
men. I do not wonder at his hesitation. The letter 
in the North American Review, to which I have already 
alluded, went the round of the European Press, and in conse- 
quence of the virulence of its tone made a painful impression 
in circles not remarkable for friendly feeling towards England. 
It called forth a protest from my lamented friend, Dr. Kraus, 
the distinguished professor, of Freiburg in Briesgau, which took 
the form of a letter to the Zzmes, and appeared in the leading 
journal on March 30, rg00. Dr. Kraus, like Herr v. Brandt, 
who formerly represented Germany in China, and Herr v. 
Schultze-Gravenitz, was one of the few Germans of distinction 
who, during the South African war, warned their countrymen 
against cherishing unreasoning animosity to England. They 
were not listened to, and Mommsen and those who thought 
with him carried all before them. Professor Mommsen, in his 
famous letter in the North American Review, stated: ‘That 
every German is at heart with the Boers, and that not 
because their cousinship is a little closer than the English, 
but because of German hatred for England.” This language 
represented the views of German academic circles during the 
Boer War, when they hoped and believed that England 
would not emerge victorious out of an arduous struggle in 
an immense country 6000 miles across the ocean, in which 
thousands of miles of communication had to be militarily held, 
and in which only a very small number of troops were free for 
movement in the field. Now the war is over, and Professor 
Mommsen, just before his death, wrote as follows for the Jnde- 
pendent Review: 


But I know that I speak not only for myself, but for the best, and, at the 
same time, the great majority of the German people when I say that, though 
we have no doubt disapproved and will continue to disapprove a single act of 
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the English nation, we feel ourselves more nearly akin and in every respect 
more intimately allied to them than to any other nation. The English language 
is, after all, in its main element Saxon, and Shakespeare has been the spiritual 
deliverer of our country, and, in fact, the father of its poetry. 

So, then, it seems now that only “a single act” of Great Britain 
provoked animosity in Germany. Three years ago it was the 
“ vadical defects of the English system,” the “ prevalence of money 
interests,” the “moral and political corruption of the country,” the 
“ meddling during the question of the Elbe Duchies.” 

Professor Mommsen, possibly in view of the improvement 
in the relations between England and France, appealed quite 
unnecessarily to the memory of Waterloo, which, by the way, 
with true Prussian assurance, he was careful to call “Belle 
Alliance.” Germans may be sure that the memory of Waterloo 
will always be cherished in England, but it is as a memory 
only, like that of Cregy or of Agincourt. 

On the evening of Waterloo, when Napoleon observed how 
the column of the Old Guard was thrown into disorder by the 
52nd, he said to Count Flahaut: ‘Il me semble qu’ils sont 
mélées,” and, turning his horse, he continued : “ It is the old 
story since Crecy.” Englishmen will always remember with 
pride and satisfaction many such days, but every one of the 
memories connected with our old French wars from Crecy to 
Waterloo are inextricably wound up in the heart of England 
with admiration for French chivalry and valour. The appeal of 
Professor Mommsen was so unreal that it was ill-received in 
his own country, and the K/adderadatsch of October 14 gives 
expression to German cynicism on the subject. 

That friendly relations may ultimately be established between 
England and Germany without the arbitrament of war I 
earnestly hope and occasionally believe. It depends mainly on 
the English people. They must not allow themselves to rest in 
self-complacency, nor, in ignorant nervousness as to the sus- 
ceptibilities of foreign powers, slacken their efforts to increase 
the present power of the navy. They must, moreover, insist 
on military reforms absolutely necessary if England is to main- 
tain her place among the nations, and that the destinies of this 
country shall be in the hands of persons acquainted with the 
march of opinion and with the strength and tendency of 
political forces in the leading countries of Europe. Those who 
counsel Englishmen to be vigilant in these matters are true 
Apostles of Peace. England and Germany will never be brought 
together until the Germans thoroughly realise that there is no 
hope of substituting as the symbol of sea power the German 
eagle for the white ensign of the British Navy. 

ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT- 


AUTHORITY FOR A CLOSER UNION 
WITH THE COLONIES 


APART from the ordinary Free Trade arguments against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, its Unionist opponents have brought in aid 
two allegations of a purely political kind, with which they seek to 
frighten sleepy Conservatives. The first allegation is that the 
Conservative party has formally adopted Free Imports as an 
inviolable portion of its creed, and that there is something 
traitorous, or faithless, in modifying, or departing from, its tenets. 
The second allegation is that in pleading that the time is ripe for 
an attempt to connect the Colonies with the Mother Country in a 
closer union by means of a preferential tariff, Mr. Chamberlain 
has impetuously and unnecessarily raised a perplexing problem, 
and that for his policy there is but little, if any, antecedent 
authority. As examples of the first line of attack we find Lord 
Hugh Cecil exclaiming at Sheffield, “If Conservatives go in for 
Protection, I will have nothing to do with such an apostate party. 
If we are prepared to go down the path of dishonour to imperial 
ruin...” And Lord George Hamilton at Ealing, after describing 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury as “the founders of 
Imperialism and reconstructors of the Conservative Party,” 
appeals to their memories and convictions in support of his own 
Free Trade position, and actually exclaims, “ Recollect that as 
soon as Lord Beaconsfield, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Lord 
Salisbury, persuaded the Conservative party to adopt that policy,” 
(of regarding the interests of the majority in fiscal matters,) “and 
associated it with social reform at home, and with a vigorous 
foreign policy abroad, the Conservative party prodigiously pros- 
pered. But I believe the foundation of the regeneration of the 
Conservative party was the abandonment of Protection as a 
policy.” The Prime Minister has several times implicitly traversed 
the accuracy of this contention, and has pointed out that until 
quite recently fiscal matters were treated as open questions in 
the Conservative party, and even amongst the members of Con- 
setvative Cabinets. 
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He has reminded us that avowed Protectionists have sat, 
with pronounced Free Traders, in Cabinets of Lord Salisbury. 
Lord George Hamilton’s attempt to frighten Conservatives with 
the bogey of Lord Salisbury as a Free Fooder is not quite so 
audacious, or so simple, as his appeal to the memory of Lord 
Beaconsfield. For Lord Salisbury never took a leading part in 
vital fiscal controversies. But when there was in the early 
eighties a considerable movement towards “Fair Trade,” Lord 
Salisbury was not backward, or lukewarm, in his support of that 
attempt to counteract some of the growing evils arising out of 
hostile foreign tariffs. With this object he made a notable speech 
in South London on November 4, 1885. He was then Prime 
Minister ; and in this policy he was cordially supported by his 
colleagues, Lord George Hamilton, Sir. M. Hicks Beach, Mr. 
Ritchie, and indeed by the whole of the then Conservative party 
in Parliament. Lord George was, of course, a prominent 
member of Lord Salisbury’s second Ministry, when at Hastings 
On May 18, 1892, he returned to this subject, and declared that 

a danger is growing up. Forty or fifty years ago everybody believed that Free 
Trade had captured the world, and they prophesied that every nation would 
follow the example of England, and give itself up to absolute Free Trade. But 
we see now that, explain it how we may, foreign nations are raising, one after 
the other, a wall, a’brazen wall, of Protection around their shores, which excludes 
us from their markets and, so far as they are concerned, do their best to kill 
our trade. We live in an age of a war of tariffs. In this great battle, Great 
Britain has deliberately stripped herself of the armour and the weapons by 
which the battle has to be fought. I must impress upon you that, if you intend 
in this conflict of commercial treaties to hold your ewn, you must be prepared, 


if need be, to inflict upon other nations which injure you the penalty which is 
in your hands, that of refusing them access to your markets. 


Excellent sense the plain man would think ; but is it consistent 
with the rigid doctrines of the Cobdenite Free Importers ? 

Lord George Hamilton’s attempt to enrol Lord Beaconsfield 
ainongst the ranks of superstitious free importers is more inex- 
plicable. The Prime Minister at the Colston banquet impliedly 
refuted this curious delusion. “As far as I know,” he said, “ I 
may be wrong, but as far as I know, Lord Beaconsfield never 
altered the views to which he gave eloquent expression in the 
earlier part of his life.” Lord Beaconsfield was so pre-eminently 
“the founder of Imperialism and the reconstructor of the Con- 
servative party,” that it is worth while to go even beyond the 
Prime Minister’s statement, and to examine what intrinsic evidence 
there is in the general habit of his mind, and in the main drift 
of his political sentiments to give probability to Lord George’s 
gallant attempt to range him on the side of the Free Fooders, 
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and of such politicians as Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
as against Mr. Chamberlain and a policy of Imperial consolida- 
tion. If any one can have any doubt on which side Lord 
Beaconsfield would have taken his stand in this struggle let him 
read the two volumes of his Selected Speeches in Mr. T. E. Kebbell’s 
edition of them, and let him refresh his recollection of his admir- 
able Life of Lord George Bentinck. The Imperial Tariff League 
could not do better than to republish in extenso the speech he 
delivered on May 15, 1848, on the Third Reading of the Corn 
Importation Bill, and to make copious extracts from, in particular, 
his speech at Manchester on April 3, 1872, and his speech at the 
Crystal Palace on June 26, 1872. It is true that after the repeal 
of the Corn Law he did decline to reopen what he called a 
national decision. It is true that as Prime Minister, in 1877, he 
said: “It was impossible for public men, whatever might have 
been their opinions when these great commercial questions, when 
these important changes, were first introduced, to have had an 
open controversy for a quarter of a century. The government of 
the country could not have been carried on. It was necessary to 
bow to the decision of Parliament and the country, expressed by 
its representatives in both Houses, and ultimately by an appeal 
to the whole nation itself.” But there is not a word in any of 
these speeches to suggest that Lord Beaconsfield had changed 
his own views, or regretted his opposition to the measures of 
Sir R. Peel. On the contrary, he affirms, and re-affirms, that the 
depression of 1879, caused by a series of bad harvests accom- 
panied by low prices, which was only then beginning to affect 
agriculture, had been foretold by himself and his friends. He 
has no sentence of praise for the consequences of Free Trade ; 
he does not refer to the big loaf, or the general cheapness of 
commodities. In brief, it is impossible to extract from his later 
speeches any symptom of sympathy with the views of Free 
Traders, or of satisfaction with the results of Free Imports. On 
the other hand, these later speeches are instinct with the same 
spirit that is revealed in such passages as “ the wealth of England 
is not merely national wealth. It does not consist in the number 
of acres we have tilled and cultivated, nor in our harbours filled 
with shipping, nor in our unrivalled fisheries, nor in the intrepid 
industry of our miners. Not these merely form the principal 
wealth of our country. We have a more precious treasure—and 
that is the character of the people.” (Speech on the State of the 
Nation, July 2, 1849.) And “ you set to work to change the basis 
upon which this society was established, you disdain to attempt 
the accomplishment of the best, and what you want to achieve 
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is the cheapest.” (From the same speech.) In Glasgow on 
November 22, 1893, he besought the working men of Scotland to 
“leave off mumbling the dry bones of political economy and 
munching the remainder biscuit of an effete Liberalism.” 

An early illustration of the spirit with which Lord Beacons- 
field regarded our loose connection with the Colonies may 
be taken from the Life of Lord George Bentinck, p. 237. When 
Lord J. Russell decided in 1846 to reduce the duty upon 
foreign slave-grown sugar, Lord G. Bentinck met the motion 
with an amendment declaring that in the present state of the 
sugar cultivation in the British East and West Indian posses- 
sions, the proposed reduction of duty upon foreign slave-grown 
sugar was alike unjust and impolitic, as tending to check the 
advance of production by British free Jabour. “In the course 
of this debate,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “a follower of Lord G. 
Bentinck” (of course himself), “lamenting the destruction of 
our colonial system and expressing his belief that we should ere 
long have to reconstruct it, observed that it was a characteristic 
of our history that this country generally retraced its steps.” 
(p. 237.) His narrative of Lord George’s subsequent triumph is 
so characteristic, and throws so much light on the ulterior hopes 
and fears of Mr. Cobden’s two leading opponents, that it is 
impossible to resist the temptation to quote it at some length. 
In 1848 Lord G. Bentinck obtained the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire into the state of the 
sugar-planting colonies. He himself was its strenuous and 
indefatigable chairman, and through his zeal and labours an 
impression was made upon the minds, even of the Free Trade 
members of the Committee, who were in a majority upon it. 
And Lord George began to hope that its Report would be 
favourable to his views. “ A few days before,” writes Mr. Disraeli, 
it was the day after the Derby, May 25, the writer met Lord G. Bentinck in the 
library of the House of Commons. He was standing before the book-shelves, 
with a volume in his hand, and his countenance was greatly distressed. His 
resolution in favour of the colonial interest, after all his labours, had been 
negatived by the Committee on the 22nd ; and on the 23rd, his horse Surplice, 
whom he had parted with among the rest of his stud solely that he might 
pursue without distraction his labours on behalf of the great interests of the 
country, had won that pre-eminent and Olympian stake, to gain which had 
been the object of his life. . . . He gave a sort of superb groan. “All my life 
I have been trying for this, and for what have I sacrificed it?” he mourned. 
It was in vain to offer solace. ‘ You do not know what the Derby is,” he 
roared out. “Yes, I do. It is the blue ribbon of the turf.” ... But on 
Monday, the 29th, when the resolution in favour of a tos. differential duty for 
the Colonies had at the last moment been carried, and carried by his casting- 
vote, “the blue ribbon of the turf” was all forgotten. Not for all the honours 
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and successes of all the meetings—spring or autumn—Newmarket, Epsom, 
Goodwood, Doncaster, would he have exchanged that hour of rapture. His eye 
sparkled with fire, his nostril dilated with triumph, his brow was elate like a 
conqueror, his sanguine spirit saw a future of continued and illimitable success. 
“We have saved the Colonies,” he said. “Saved the Colonies. I knew it 
must be so. It is the knell of Free Trade.” 

The passage, too, in which Mr. Disraeli sums up his friend’s 
views is highly suggestive at this time. 

He maintained that quite irrespective of the general arrangements of the new 
commercial system, Sir R. Peel had thrown away a great revenue on a number 
of articles of very inferior importance. He said our colonial empire ought to 
be reconstructed by a total abolition of all duties on produce from her Majesty’s 
dominions abroad. All his ideas were large, clear, and coherent. He dwelt 
much on the vicissitudes which must attend all merely foreign trade, which, 
though it should be encouraged, ought not to be solely relied on, as was the 
fashion of this day. Looking upon war as occasionally inevitable, he thought 
a commercial system based upon the presumption of perpetual peace to be full 
of ruin. His policy was essentially Imperial, and not cosmopolitan (pp. 
415-416). 

In sharp collision with this policy and these sentiments were 
some of the ideas which were at work in Mr. Cobden’s mind. 
In a letter to Mr. Ashworth of April 12, 1842, Mr. Cobden wrote : 
“The colonial system with all its dazzling appeals to the passions 
of the people, can never be got rid of except by the indirect 
process of Free Trade, which will gradually and imperceptibly 
loose the bonds which unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken 
notion of self-interest.” Much later in his life, on October 16, 
1857, he wrote to Mr. Ashworth a letter in which these passages 
occur: ‘I am, and always have been, of opinion that we have 
attempted an impossibility in giving ourselves to the task of 
governing one hundred millions of Asiatics.” ‘ Unfortunately 
for me | can’t even co-operate with those who seek to ‘reform’ 
India, for I have no faith in the power of England to govern that 
country at all permanently ;” and, “No there is no future but 
trouble and loss and disappointment and, I fear, crime in India, 
and they are doing the people of this country the greatest service 
who tell them the honest truth according to their convictions, 
and prepare them for abandoning at some future time the thank- 
less and impossible task.” Mr. Disraeli, of course, was always 
alive to the close connection between “ Little Englandism,” and 
the Cobdenite school. But few of us now perhaps realise how 
deeply he was impressed with the precariousness of the rela- 
tions which the policy of that school had established between the 
Colonies and Great Britain, and how he would have wished to 
have created a much more intimate union. In his speech at the 
Crystal Palace on June 24, 1872, he said : 
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Gentlemen, if you look to the history of this country since the advent of 
Liberalism forty years ago, you will find there has been no effort so continuous, 
so subtle, supported by so much energy, and carried on with so much ability 
and acumen, as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the 
Empire of England. And, gentlemen, of all its efforts this is the one which has 
been the nearest to success. Statesmen of the highest character, writers of the 
most distinguished ability, the most organised and efficient means have been 
employed in this endeavour. It has been proved to all of us that we have lost 
money by our Colonies. It has been shown with precise, with mathematical 
demonstration that there never was a jewel in the crown of England that 
was so truly costly as the possession of India. How often has it been 
suggested that we should emancipate ourselves from this incubus? Well, 
this result was nearly accomplished. When these subtle views were 
adopted by the country under the plausible plea of granting self-govern- 
ment to the Colonies I confess I myself thought that the tie was broken. 
Not that I, for one, object to self-government. I cannot conceive how 
our distant Colonies can have their affairs administered except by self- 
government. But self-government, in my opinion, when it was conceded, ought 
to have been conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial consolidation. It 
ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securities for the 
people of England for the enjoynient of the unappropriated lands which 
belonged to the sovereign as their trustee, and by a military code which should 
have precisely defined the means and the responsibilities by which the Colonies 
should be defended, and by which, if necessary, this country should call for aid 
from the Colonies themselves. It ought, further, to have been accompanied by 
some representative council in the metropolis which would have brought the 
Colonies into constant and continuous relations with the home Government. 
All this, however, was omitted because those who advised that policy—and I 
believe their convictions were sincere—looked upon the Colonies of England, 
looked even upon our connection with India, as a burden on this country, 
viewing everything in a financial aspect, and totally passing by those moral and 
political considerations which make nations great, and by the influence of which 
alone men are distinguished from animals. Well, what has been the result of 
this attempt during the reign of Liberalism for the disintegration of the 
Empire? It has entirely failed. But how has it failed? Through the sym- 
pathy of the Colonies with the Mother Country. They have decided that the 
Empire shall not be destroyed, and in my opinion no Minister in this country 
will do his duty who neglects any opportunity of reconstructing as much as 
possible our colonial Empire, and of responding to those distant sympathies 


which may become the source of incalculable strength and happiness to this 
land. 


Froude, in his Earl of Beaconsfield, shows that he himself agreed 
passionately with these contentions; on p. 238 he writes : 


In the heyday of Free Trade, when England was to be made the workshop ot 
the world, the British Empire had been looked upon as an expensive illusion. 
The Colonies and India were supposed to contribute nothing to our wealth 
which they would not contribute equally if they were independent, while both 
entailed dangers and responsibilities, and in time of war embarrassment and 
weakness. A distinguished Liberal statesman had said that the only objection 

© parting with the Colonies was that without them England would be so 
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strong that she would be dangerous to the rest of the world. These doctrines, 
half avowed, half disguised under specious plans for self-government, had been 
acted on for a number of years by the Liberal authorities at the Colonial Office 
The troops were recalled from New Zealand, Canada, and Australia. Consti- 
tutions were granted so unconditional, so completely unaccompanied with 
provisions for the future relations with the Mother Country, that the connection 
was obviously intended to have an early end. ... The nation, when made 
aware of what had been designed, spoke with a voice so unanimous that they 
disclaimed their intentions, sheltered themselves behind the necessity of leaving 
the Colonies to manage their own affairs, and assured the world that they 
desired nothing but to secure colonial loyalty ; but these hasty measures had 
brought about a form of relation which, not being designed for continuance, had 
an element of continuance in it; and the ablest men who desire the main- 
tenance of the Empire are now speculating how to supply the absence of 
conditions which ought to have been insisted upon at the concession of the 
colonial constitutions, but which it is now too late to suggest. Disraeli’s 
attention had been strongly drawn to this question. 


This was written in 1890, and happily since then, “the absence 
of conditions” has been supplied by the attitude and the action 
of the Colonies themselves. 

But a greater historian than Froude made it the main business 
of his teaching to burn into the minds of his listeners the 
necessity for a closer union between the Colonies and the 
Motherland, unless indeed we are content to suffer the loss of a 
second Colonial Empire. In home politics Sir J. R. Seeley was 
a Liberal. In Imperial politics, while he was an enthusiastic 
Imperialist, he was an eminently “sane” one, who stigmatised 
what would be called now the “ Jingo ” school of Imperial thought 
as the “bombastic” school. He was a writer whom Lord 
Rosebery delighted to honour. The whole pith and moral of his 
remarkable Expansion of England, published in 1883, is that 
unless we are to lose our present colonial dominions, as we lost 
the North American Colonies, a closer union must be established 
between them and the Motherland. Let us give some quotations 
from this book to show how apposite to the present discussion 
is its main argument, and how suggestive to us are Seeley’s 
contentions. Here is a passage on pp. 158 and 159: 

The old colonial system is gone. But in place of it no clear and reasoned 
system has been adopted. The wrong theory is given up, but what is the right 
theory? There is only one alternative. If the Colonies are not, in the old 
phrase, possessions of England, then they must be part of England, and we 
must adopt this view in earnest. .. . When we have accustomed ourselves to 
concentrate the whole Empire together and call it all England, we shall see 
that here too is a United States. Here too is a great homogeneous people, one 
in blood, language, religion, and laws, but dispersed over a boundless space. 
We shall see that, though it is held together by strong moral ties, it has little 
that can be called a constitution, no system that seems capable of resisting any 
severe shock. But if we are disposed to doubt whether any system can be 
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devised capable of holding together communities so distant from each other, 
then is the time to recollect the history of the United States of America. For 
they have such a system. They have solved this problem. They have shown 
that in the present age of the world political unions may exist on a vaster scale 
than was possible in former times. 

In the same sense, on pp. 167 and 168 : 

There must be some further development in the relation of England to her 
Colonies, for evidently the present phase is not definitive. . . . Will there be a 
great disruption? . . . Or will the English race, which is divided by so many 
oceans, making a full use of modern scientific inventions,devise some organisation 
like that of the United States, under which full liberty and solid union may be 
reconciled with unbounded territorial extension 

Again, and again, he dwells upon how modern scientific 
inventions have tended to minimise the effect of distance, and to 
render possible a political cohesion between communities which 
are separated from one another by oceans. Over and over again 
he insists that it is to the United States that we should look for a 
model to which we should conform in the necessary readjustment 
of our relations with our Colonies. Thus he exclaims (p. 298) : 
“It is curious that the pessimists among ourselves” (of the 
future of our Empire) “should generally have been admirers of 
the United States, and yet there we have the most striking 
example of confident and successful expansion.” And again 
(p. 300), he declares that such an Empire as that of the United 
States, so far from being of an obsolete type, is precisely the 
sort of union which the conditions of the times most naturally 
call into existence.” He is deeply impressed with the belief that 
the future destinies of the world will be controlled by great 
world-powers, and that however admirable may have been many 
of the small States of the past, they can have no effective 
influence on the future. “We often (p. 300) hear abstract 
panegyrics upon the happiness of small States. But observe 
that a small State amongst small States is one thing, and a small 
State among large States quite another.” In language which 
may be commended to Mr. Morley’s notice, he points out (p. 301) : 

“At that time, which many here present may liveto see, Russia and the 
United States will surpass in power the States now called great as much as the 
great-country States of the sixteenth century surpassed Florence. Is not this a 
serious consideration, and is it not especially so for a State like England, which 
has at the present moment the choice in its hands between two courses of 
action, the one of which may set it in that future age on a level with the 
greatest of these great States of the future, while the other will reduce it to the 
level of a purely European Power looking back, as Spain does now, to the great 
days when she pretended to be a world-power ? 

These are the deliberate convictions of a sober and non-partisan 
historian, expressed at least twenty years ago. 
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In juxtaposition with them it is well to place those of the two 
most remarkable men who have risen to political power in their 
respective Colonies, and become more than the Prime Ministers 
of their own States. Sir Wilfred Laurier, a Liberal, a free- 
trader, has, as Prime Minister of Canada, taken the leading part 
in inducing her to give to our trade the preferences which it 
now enjoys, and in making her an assenting party to 
the resolutions passed at Colonial Conferences in favour of 
preferential trade between the component parts of the Empire. It 
is interesting to find that in one of the first speeches he made as 
Prime Minister in 1896 he says that, “the new and progressive 
Secretary of the Colonies (Mr. Chamberlain) has declared that 
the time has come when it is possible to discuss the question of 
preferential tariffs within the Empire.” 

The other great Colonial Prime Minister, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
on May 8, 1891, wrote from Cape Town to the then Prime 
Minister of Canada as follows :— 


I wished to write to congratulate you on winning the electionsin Canada... . 
I might writes pages, but I feel I know you and your position as if we had been 
friends for years. Tne whole thing lies in the question, Can we invent some 
tie with our Mother Country that will prevent separation? It must be a practi- 
cal one, for future generations will not be born in England. The curse is that 
English statesmen cannot see the future. They think they will always be the 
manufacturing mart of the world, but do not understand what Protection coupled 
with reciprocal subsidies means. 


In the same month he wrote from Cape Town to Sir Henry 
Parkes, the then Prime Minister of New South Wales. After 
congratulating him on his success in the initial stages of federating 
Australia :— 

I must say I do not like the title of ““Commonwealth of Australia” ; it indi- 
cates a desire for s:paration, and I would have liked to see you keep the appeal 
in law to the Privy Council. I recognise that in the future, if we remain a part 
of the United Kingdom, which is my present hope, we must receive special 
consideration from the Mother Country. I do not know whether you have 
considered the question of preferential consideration as to our products, but I 
believe if we were united in our ideas we could obtain such a consideration. 
And in a speech at a meeting of the South African Chartered 
Company, on November 29, 1892, Mr. Rhodes said : 

The question of the day is the tariff question, and no one tells the people 
anything about it... 1 maintain that the first duty of statesmen is to keep 
this question open, even to the extent of retaliating tariffs. 

I could easily pile up further quotations to show that thoughtful 
historians and statesmen have for years past been impressed with 
the deep importance of the problem of how to unite Great Britain 
and the Colonies by more binding ties. But, for the moment 
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and for this article the foregoing quotations are amply sufficient 
to prove that Mr. Chamberlain, in inviting public attention to this 
problem, has only succeeded in doing that which many patriotic 
Englishmen before him have wished to do. But, for them, in that 
day some of the elements which alone could bring this question 
within the range of practical politics were absent. These elements 
are no longer absent. They have been supplied by the action of 
the Colonies. It is the positive action and the expressed and 
specific requests of the Colonies for action on our part, that have 
removed the question from the region of speculative debate into 
the sphere of Parliamentary and effective politics. The preferences 
which the Colonies have actually granted to our trade; the pre- 
ferences which they promise in the future; the resolutions of 
successive Colonial Conferences, culminating in the elaborate 
series of detailed recommendations passed by the Conference 
last year, have made this a matter of Imperial urgency. We can 
no longer obstruct its consideration by venerable formulz of 
abstract economics, which were evolved under totally different 
conditions of national and international trade. It may be that 
in order to realise the ultimate ideal of “Imperial free trade 
throughout the Empire,” which Mr. Chamberlain declares to be 
his ideal, and “the ultimate object of our aspirations,” we may 
have to abandon some cherished economical dogmas; but 
towards that goal we must now begin to make our way. In 
this progress we shall be sustained by the knowledge that we 
have on our side the authority of the most prescient of modern 
English statesmen, and the passionate adherence of the sagest of 
modern historians. 
C, A. WHITMORE. 


SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS— 
EDITING 


In 1871 I became editor of the Cornhill Magazine, and ceased to 
do much in the way of journalism. My editorial duties gave me 
leisure to write a book or two (of which I need say nothing). 
Meanwhile one great advantage of the Cornhill was that George 
Smith, already a valued friend, was the most considerate of 
proprietors, and treated me with, if anything, an excess of con- 
fidence. Otherwise, perhaps, I might have been less content to 
stick in the old ruts. The brilliant youth of the periodical was 
over ; it had rivals, and as we kept pretty much to our traditions, 
we did not dazzle the world by any new sensation. I found the 
duties pleasant enough. My great predecessor, Thackeray, has 
left a record of the “thorns in his cushion.” His kindly and 
sensitive nature suffered from the necessity of rejecting would-be 
contributors who had no other qualification than pressing need 
for remuneration. No man indeed, who is not a brute, can fail 
to be pained by some of the facts that come to his notice—the 
struggles of the waifs and strays who are trying to keep them- 
selves afloat by such very inadequate lifebuoys as unsaleable 
articles. I could comfort myself sufficiently by a very 
simple consideration. I had only a fixed number of pages at my 
disposal, and to accept one writer was therefore to reject another. 
It was clearly my duty to take the best article offered, and not to 
distribute charity at the cost of the magazine and its proprietor. 
In other respects I had no cause for complaining of my con- 
tributors. They were (except, of course, the poets) more 
reasonable than I expected. I had (also of course) one or two of 
the typical forms of perversity. There was the young man (he 
might have come straight out of the Dunciad) who was aggrieved 
because I could not advise him to give up a partnership in a good 
business in order to adopt a literary career ; and attributed my 
rejection of his five-act tragedy to my jealousy of his anticipated 


success, I had a difficulty or two of that kind from a rather 
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curiouscause. Gladstone, in the midst of his multitudinous 
occupations, found time to read minor poets and to applaud them 
with characteristic warmth. One or two of these came to me 
with heads turned by such praises, and thought me painfully cold 
in comparison. I might have reminded them of Blackwood’s 
very sensible remark, when Lewes complained of strictures upon 
George Eliot's first story, that critics who had to act upon their 
judgment were naturally more guarded than irresponsible 
eulogists who need only consult their good nature. 

An editor, though authors sometimes forget the fact, is always 
in a state of eagerness for the discovery of the coming man (or 
woman). In spite of many disappointments, I would take up 
manuscript after manuscript with a vague flutter of hope that it 
might be a new Fane Eyre or Scenes of Clerical Life, destined to 
lift some obscure name to the heights of celebrity. That delight 
never presented itself ; and yet I do not know that I ever rejected 
an angel unawares. Had I done so, I should only have been 
treading in the steps of men more sagacious in gauging aptitude 
for success. I do not fancy myself to be a good judge of the 
public taste. I have never clearly discovered what it is that 
attracts the average reader. Many popular authors would suffer 
considerably, and at least one obscure writer would gain, if every- 
body took my view of their merits. I believe not the less in the 
vox populi. Books succeed, I hold, because they ought to 
suoceed. A critic has no business to assume that taste is bad 
because he does not share it. His business is to accept the fact 
and try to discover the qualities to which it is due. Sometimes, 
of course, an ephemeral success may be won by rubbish ; the 
preacher may please the audience, as Charles II. shrewdly 
observed, because his nonsense suits their nonsense ; but it is idle 
to condemn lasting popularity. It is too late to set down 
Shakespeare as simply barbarous; though I admit that it is 
tempting to try to clear away some of the stupendous rubbish- 
heaps of eulogy which accumulate over the great men when 
admiration has become obligatory on pain of literary renunciation. 
Even blasphemy in such cases is better than idolatry. But 
anticipation not explanation of the ultimate verdict is the difficult 
problem which an editor has to solve ; and, if I am not conscious 
of having nipped any genius in the bud, I daresay that I owe 
more to good luck than to discrimination, If, on the other hand, 
I cannot claim to have discovered any new star of the first mag- 
nitude, I may plead that the chances were small. The regular 
contributors to reviews seemed to me to be a small class, like the 
proverbial stage army which is multiplied by walking round and 
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round. Any one who could reach the regular standard could get 
admission to the ranks, and so many editors were lying in wait 
that one’s chance of first catching the early worm was small, I 
inherited some admirable contributors. Matthew Arnold had to 
part company after a time to my great regret, because he wished 
to discourse upon topics to which we had to give a wide berth. 
Another old and welcome contributor was John Addington 
Symonds. I had the good fortune to see him more than once in 
his retreat at Davos, and the sight was impressive. Shut upin the 
snow-bound valley, surrounded by patients in theadvamced stages 
of the malady with which he was himself carrying on a precarious 
struggle, he astonished one by the amazing courage and cheerful- 
ness which turned to account every hour of comparative health. 
He was keenly interested in all manner of literary and philo- 
sophical questions, and ready to discuss them with unflagging 
vivacity ; he was on cordial terms with the natives, delighted in 
discussing their affairs with them over a pipe and a glass of wine, 
and not only thoroughly enjoyed Alpine scenery zsthetically, 
but delighted in the athletic exercise of tobogganing. Far from 
libraries, he turned out a surprising quantity of work involving 
very wide reading, as well as distinguished by an admirable literary 
style. His weakness was perhaps his excessive facility; but no 
man ever encountered such heavy disadvantages with greater 
gallantry. His remarkable biography contains some revelations 
of an inner life which would not suggest this side of him. Readers 
would hardly expect to find that the zsthetic philosopher had 
the masculine vigour which made him the most buoyant of 
invalids. The most widely popular of my contributors was 
R. L. Stevenson, and though I did not discover him, I may 
venture to say that I was the fortunate recipient of most of the 
early articles, which I think contain some of the best examples of 
his literary skill. I may therefore hope that I did not show obtuse- 
ness to his merits. I was specially struck by Will of the Mill, 
which I had the honour of publishing, and which I take to be one 
of his most characteristic bits of delicate work. It reminds me of 
another charming story—Mr. Henry James’ Daisy Miller, which, I 
hope, did something to establish the author’s reputation here. 
And that again reminds me that Mr. Hardy’s Far from the 
Madding Crowd—a most delightful book of the kind in which he 
is unrivalled—appeared in the Cornhill, and, 1 hope, did the same 
kind of service forhim. But I cannot claim the honours of first 
discovery in any of these cases. I was greatly pleased tosee lately 
in Mr. Clodd’s life of Mr. Grant Allen, that I had in one case given 
encouragement generously acknowledged. Grant Allen was a 
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man of so versatile and ingenious an intellect, that one might have 
predicted for him a great success in petiodical writing. He 
declared, however, I have heard, that he would rather bring up a 
son to crossing sweeping than to literature. He had, I fear, a 
hard task. He sent me some articles of the popular science kind, 
which I thought singularly good of their kind, and the kind is to 
me very attractive. They did not receive, I suppose, the notice 
which they deserved; he had to struggle with ill-health, and he 
was forced to take to the more profitable occupation of writing 
novels, which, clever as they were, hardly corresponded to his 
best function. Meanwhile he was at work for twenty years, as he 
tells us, in preparing the book upon the evolution of theology, 
which, perhaps because his conclusions were unwelcome, scarcely 
had the success deserved by its brightness and candour. It shows 
at least that an enthusiastic disciple of Mr. Herbert Spencer could 
impart vivacity to a philosophy to which, as a rule, one can hardly 
attribute that particular quality. 

I will speak of no other contributors: though to some still 
living I have a debt of gratitude for their tenderness to that 
ambiguous personage, the editor, who, like the bat in the fable, 
holds an equivocal position between the winged and the pedes- 
trian races of author and‘publisher. I left the Cornhill in order 
to take up editorial duties of a much more laborious nature. 
The Dictionary of National Biography has been received with a 
general chorus of praise, which I should be the last person to call 
excessive. It has, however, like other human productions, certain 
faults, which I leave to be pointed out by others. Their existence 
suggests a few words upon the conditions under which it was 
produced. The general scheme had been conceived by my friend 
Smith. He had indeed been ambitious to contemplate a 
dictionary of general biography to rival the great French 
dictionaries. The same thing had been attempted by the old 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and, so far as it 
went, was very well done. But after completing the letter A in 
seven volumes, the dictionary broke down, and the Society, I 
believe, died of the too gigantic effort. The mouse was trying 
to give birth to a mountain. Smith agreed therefore to my 
suggestion to limit the enterprise to British lives. I do not think 
that either he or I quite realised the weight of the burthen even 
so restricted. That it was ever carried to a conclusion was due 
to Smith’s public spirit and to the pride which he took in a work 
which would have ruined most publishers. Smith was thoroughly 
generous, but he was too good a man of business to pay authors 
as a rule more than their work was really worth. No author, it 
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seems to me, ought to desire to be treated as an object oi charity; 
and a publisher has done quite enough if he is thoroughly 
honourable in his dealings, without incurring loss for the benefit 
of authors or of mankind at large. The case is very rare in which 
the world would be benefited by the appearance of books which do 
not pay their expenses ; and there is no obligation upon a pub- 
lisher to bestow such gifts upon the public. Smith, however, soon 
became aware, if he was not aware at first, that this book would not 
pay commercially, and that his reward must be the consciousness 
of having donea real service to the national literature. One point, 
however, was evident to me. If an intelligent Government had 
appointed such a work, and promised me a comfortable salary 
till it was finished, I might have taken my time about it. Probably 
in that case the dictionary might by this time have reached the: 
middle of the alphabet. But as it was after all done by private- 
enterprise, I had to take care that the self-imposed sacrifice should 
not be made greater than even a generous proprietor could be 
expected to stand. I made up my mind in the first place that 
the book should be finished therefore, if possible, within the life- 
time of Smith and myself. Iam glad that I succeeded. I shave 
a certain regard for posterity, but something is gained for the 
present generation by making sure of arelatively imperfect book,, 
instead of aiming at an ideal standard which will only benefit 
their children. However that may be, I thought that it was plainly: 
due to Smith that he should be able to reckon upon the com- 
pletion of his project. For the same reason it was desirable to 
convince the public that the work would not, like many prede- 
cessors, come to a premature end, or be finished ina perfunctory 
spirit. We promised four volumes annually, and the promise 
was kept. In spite of a good many forebodings, every volume, 
up to the sixty-third and last, appeared up to time. I had begun 
by calculating the whole at fifty volumes: and the excess was 
due to the more elaborate scale on which the lives came to be 
written. 

I say so much to explain something as to the most troublesome 
undertaking in which I was ever involved. I was not, and I 
have never become, an antiquary. I fear that I rather sympathised 
with Carlyle’s lamentations at having to take service under Dr. 
Dryasdust, and spend years in exploring the rubbish-heaps accu- 
mulated by former specimens of the genus. The old-fashioned 
antiquary was what used to be called a “humourist”: a man 
with a quaint and perfectly unreasonable hobby; loving to 
collect obsolete knowledge the more because it was utterly 
uninteresting to anybody else. The consciousness of outside 
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contempt often made him sour and crusty, and his love of 
antiquities went with a devotion to outworn creeds. But the 
labours undertaken by such men have gained a value which they 
did not anticipate. Dryasdust has found himself in sympathy 
with the modern scientific tendencies. Darwin has taught us 
how much can be learnt even from earth worms ; and a modern 
entomologist, I am to!d, spent a lifetime upon the history of the 
house-fly. In the same way Dryasdust, by preserving records 
mainly because they were antiquated, has provided materials 
from which the modern historian undertakes to reconstruct a 
picture of the past and to lay the foundations of social science. 
History, we are told, has to be rewritten bya minute examination 
of innumerable documents, by ransacking archives, and studying 
ancient deeds and charters. History has, no doubt, thus become 
more scientific in method; but one can hardly say how it has 
gained in a literary sense. We sometimes cannot see the wood 
for the trees, and lose the broad outlines. in the multiplicity of 
detail. Anyhow we have got to make the best of the position, 
and that consideration prescribed the functions of such a book 
as the dictionary. We intended, I said at starting, to supply a 
useful manual for all serious students of British history and 
literature. We were to achieve that end by bringing together as 
concisely as possible all that was so far known about every 
person who might conceivably be interesting to such students, 
and to indicate clearly the sources from which the narrative was 
derived. We were to treat of all manner of people—statesmen, 
divines, philosophers, pcets, soldiers, sailors, artists, musicians, 
‘men of scientific and literary mark ; and not only men of mark, 
but évery one about whom the question might arise in the course 
of general reading, Who was he? Some one thought eminent 
murderers unworthy of record: but surely to the social inquirer 
‘the crime of any period is full of instruction. The highwayman 
is often more interesting to the historian of society than the 
dignified judge who hangs him. 

Without going further, I may say that the first. condition was 
to get competent contributors: from the grave historian who 
could speak with authority upon great constitutional events to the 
specialist who had rummaged up some of the obscure provinces of 
antiquarian investigation. Above all, it was desirable to get men 
who would take an interest in the work for its own sake, and 
discharge minds already full of the required knowledge, instead 
of cramming up the topic for the immediate purpose. There 
were, of course, plenty of people who would be willing to under- 
take such tasks and write about anybody, from Shakespeare to 
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Tupper, in a mechanical fashion. Some men have to make a 
living (I can only pity them and wish that their employment was 
better paid) by labouring in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, with more or less intelligence, to collect raw material 
for others, or to work as humble artificers at the trade of “ book- 
making.” We required more enthusiasm as well as more histori- 
cal knowledge and literary skill than such worthy persons could 
generally supply. We aimed at finding men each of whom would 
be competent to take charge of some special department, and 
write both with zeal and authority. To get a fairly organised 
body of contributors was not at first an easy task. Some men of 
eminence were fully occupied with labours of their own; such, 
for example, as Professor Rawson Gardiner, who was good enough 
to give us many admirable lives of the early seventeenth century, 
but had far too much on his hands to deal with the smaller 
characters. Then some men of the antiquarian variety had 
their little crotchets, and would be unreasonably provoked 
if I would not give as much space to some twopenny halfpenny 
scribbler, whose only merit was that nobody had ferreted him out 
before, as to his most eminent contemporaries. Somehow or 
other we gradually got the thing into order, and I owe special 
gratitude both to distinguished writers whose contributions gave 
credit to the undertaking, and to the younger enthusiasts 
undeterred by minute drudgery whom we were fortunate enough 
to enlist. 

i have said “ we” rather than “I” fora sufficient reason. My 
greatest piece of good fortune, perhaps, was that from the first I 
had the co-operation of Mr. Sidney Lee as my sub-editor. 
Always calm and confident when I was tearing my hair over 
the delay of some article urgently required for the timely produc- 
tion of our next volume, always ready to undertake any amount 
of thankless drudgery, and most thoroughly conscientious in his 
work, he was an invaluable helpmate. When he succeeded to my 
post, after a third of the task was done, I felt assured that the 
dictionary would atleast not lose by the exchange. He had, more- 
Over, more aptitude for many parts of the work than I can 
boast of ; for there were moments at which my gorge rose 
against the unappetising but, I sorrowfully admit, the desirable 
masses Of minute information which I had to insert. I improved 
a little under the antiquarian critics who cried for more con- 
eessions to Dryasdust; but Mr. Lee had no such defect of 
Sympathy to overcome. Having caught our contributors, the. 
main duties were to keep them up to time, to correct and.to con- 
dense. We kept them up to time: by steady and remorseless: 
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dunning. The correction was of necessity inadequate: I am 
not omniscient, and the vast sphere of my ignorance includes 
innumerable matters of which the dictionary had to treat. A 
book of which it is the essence that every page should bristle with 
facts and dates is certain to have errors by the thousand, unless 
it should be supervised by a staff of inspectors beyond all possi- 
bilities. We made, no doubt, slips enough, and I had in the 
main to trust to getting trustworthy contributors and thinning 
out those in whom I detected inaccuracy. I remember the 
horror with which I discovered the misdoings of a writer (long 
since dead) who had the highest recommendations and in some 
sense deserved them. He was a man of really wide learning, but 
demoralised by impecuniosity. He saved trouble, asI discovered, 
by copying modern and still copyright books, and made a 
“bogus” list of authorities which had no reference to the state- 
ments supposed to be established. When I informed him that I 
no longer required his services he wrote a reply which I remem- 
ber as a model of epistolary dignity. I was oppressing him, it 
appeared, because he was a poor man, and might as well have 
struck a woman or a child ; but the saddest part, he concluded, 
of all this sad business was, that it destroyed the ideal which he 
had formed for himself of Mr. Leslie Stephen. I did not see my 
way to apologising, and hope that I escaped pretty completely 
from his like. The more serious difficulty was condensing. If 
the book was ever to be completed, wordiness must be sternly 
excised, and that is a fault which has many varieties. Some early 
aspirants, I remember, whose articles I had stewed down, were 
simple enough to be more diffuse next time, in order to allow for 
probable shrinkage. I parted company with them pretty quickly. 
But some otherwise valuable contributors had to be trained to 
submission. One of them, whom I shall always remember with 
gratitude, wrote to thank me for having reduced an article by at. 
least two-thirds, and admitted the great improvement of his style. 
I believe that he was perfectly sincere, for he continued to give 
valuable help. But he was unique. Others kept their gratitude 
for such services, if they felt it, to themselves. The sweating of 
articles was certainly the most trying of my duties. One mystery 
always puzzled me. It is easy enough to cut out superfluities, 
sentiment, and rhetoric, and flowers of speech in general. As 
Canon Ainger put it, we might adopt the phrase of obituary 
notices : “ No flowers, by request.” Though a thoughtless critic 
might complain of a life for being “ unsympathetic,” it was clearly 
our business to be sternly concise, and to confine comments or ' 
criticism to a brief indication of a man’s place in history. My» 
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puzzle was that writers who fully appreciated the necessity could 
yet manage to be long worded. One man will tell a story without 
introducing any clearly irrelevant remark or assertion, and yet 
manage to be twice as long as another who yet omits nothing. 
The only remedy would, I suppose, be to rewrite the whole on a 
different scheme. 1 had work enough on hand without doing 
that service as systematically as I could have wished. But I 
learnt to think that the whole art of writing consists in making 
one word suffice where other ordinary men use two. I wish that 
it were a little more practised. Meanwhile, I had to take my 
share in writing lives, and at moments I caught the contagion of 
the antiquarian fever. There was a certain sense of luxury in 
sitting in the reading-room of the British Museum, conscious 
that vast multitudes of books and MSS. were waiting your 
pleasure, ready to come when called. Then came the excitement 
of the chase: the conjecture as to the most probable place to 
find your needle in that stupendous bundle of hay ; and, now and 
then, the triumphant conviction that you had run the game to 
ground, and settled some fact, infinitesimal it might be, which 
had baffled your predecessors. One such success would com- 
pensate for many of the disappointments which were of course 
more numerous. My enthusiasm, I think, culminated when I had 
to consider whether Sir Philip Francis was “Junius.” Many 
predecessors, of course, had beaten the bush so thoroughly that 
there was little chance of any new discovery. Still there wasa 
fascination in turning now to old newspapers and pamphlets, 
verifying or disproving but always fancying that the next page 
might contain some pregnant hint hitherto unnoticed. The 
inquiry, however, ended by rather damping my zeal. In the first 
place, it permanently lowered my estimate of human intelligence. 
Some forty-nine of the fifty hypotheses said to have been sug- 
gested are really worthless. Many of the so-called arguments are 
on a level with the proofs that Bacon wrote Shakespeare ; that 
is, they proceed on the assumption that you conclusively establish 
a proposition by showing that it does not involve a physical 
impossibility. The only real question is, whether the authorship 
of Francis can be proved. I think that it can, and there was 
some amusement in bringing together the converging proba- 
bilities. But it was also borne in upon me very strongly that it 
matters not a straw to any human being whether Francis was or 
was not the author. Considered as a puzzle, the inquiry might 
be an amusing game, like the solution of a chess problem. But 
the toil of going through the old documents was more than the - 
pleasure could repay. I need hardly speak of other necessary 
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drudgery : the terrible question of bibliography, for example; the 
duty of making an accurate list of all the works of some 
voluminous person, all now securely sunk into tenfold oblivion— 
and of all the forms in which they have appeared. When some 
admirable person has done for an author what Professor Masson 
did for Milton, one could hardly do more than condense and 
verify. But I have hardly the qualifications of a pioneer. Any- 
how my health broke down, partly, at any rate, from the strain of 
such labours, and though I continued to write lives, I handed 
over the reins to my friend Lee—not without a sense of relief. 
The dictionary had one advantage, that is I could feel that I 
was taking part in a really useful undertaking. I may be allowed 
to assume that the facilitation of historical inquiry is useful, 
Contributors could feel themselves to be co-operators, interested 
in the reputation of the whole work as well as in their own 
articles. I am specially grateful to many who put an amount of 
research into the smaller articles which generally pass without 
notice, but which are perhaps the most valuable part of the book. 
The popular critic naturally confined his attention to the longer 
articles upon famous names; but the real value of the book 
depends mainly upon less conspicuous people who are not to be 
found in easily accessible places. The dictionary thus brought 
me into contact with a class of writers with whom I had previously 
had comparatively little to do. I admire the study of history and 
the students. Professor Gardiner, of whom I have spoken, had 
in some respects an ideal career. I do not mean that he was a 
man of most lovable qualities personally, though that would, I 
believe, be perfectly true. But a man is surely enviable who can 
devote a lifetime to a single task, learning all that is to be known 
about a definite period, patiently recording in each year of his life 
the events which had taken a year to happen, and giving his 
results with admirable impartiality with the certainty of turning 
out a work of permanent value. The average author by profes- 
sion, who can only reflect at the end of his career that if he had 
stuck to one aim he might have done something worth the labour, 
is humiliated by thinking of such a calm and honourable self- 
devotion. The age, we are constantly told, is one of excessive 
tension and excitement; and the author who has to meet the 
whims of the world becomes demoralised. I am not about to 
contradict the many moralists who dwell upon that theme, but I 
must also say that, somehow or other, I seem to have known a 
great many authors who, though subject to such temptation, 
appeared to me to be very decent fellows in their way. My old 
friend, James Payn, one of the simplest, most affectionate, and 
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most sociable of men, took to literature from spontaneous 
enthusiasm ; and he declares, if I remember rightly, in his reminis- 
cences, after long experience, that the literary profession is the 
best of all; that its members are the freest from jealousy, and all 
the bad passions of which no doubt they have a share, but which 
are developed more abundantly (so it seems to be implied) in 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and men of business. Few authors 
would have spoken so well of their employment in any previous 
generation. The lives of authors, authors used to say, are the 
saddest of all reading except the lives of criminals in the Newgate 
Calendar. So far, perhaps, Payn’s judgment gives some pre- 
sumption that things have improved ; but I cannot quote him as 
an authority, because I have a strong suspicion that, among what- 
ever class of men he had had to live, he would have discovered that 
they were the best and most charming set of people in the world. 
Authors, it seems to me, like the proverbial Lord Mayor, are after 
allmen. They are made, I take it, of the same raw material as 
other men ; and if he and the politician are, as some think, the 
worst of men, it must be that they have the strongest temptations, 
Both classes are tempted to over estimate the value of popularity. 
Even if he is independent of the sale of his work,. the author at 
least writes in the hope of being read. He has not the same 
temptation as the politician to the grosser kinds of demagogism. 
Indeed on the whole the easiest way to popularity is to take a 
high moral tone; edifying moralising is as easy: as lying. But, 
being in his study he does not get the case hardening which the 
politician acquires in the rough and tumble of active life, and is 
apt to become morbidly sensitive. He seldom learns to take 
abuse as all in the day’s work ; and, like Johnson, take it as a proof 
that he has hit hard. Criticism stings him to the last, and one 
generally fancies at the moment that the hostile critic has found 
your weak points with singular subtlety, whereas the compli- 
mentary critic has a horrid tendency to praise in just the wrong 
place. 

Whatever the temptations, however, I have on the whole thought 
that authors, as I have known them in a pretty wide experience, 
are an enviable race. They have the advantage, if at least. they 
are authors by nature, that their work has some spice of intel- 
lectual interest, a smaller proportion than most occupations of 
mere humdrum drudgery, and that they have more liberty to 
work out their own scheme of activity. I have had. the. .good 
fortune to know some very eminent authors, and can give them 
avery decent character. If they suffer a little from. the author's 
disease—self-consciousness and vanity—they often take it in a 
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mild form. Tennyson was perhaps an instance. Many years ago 
I paid some visits to Freshwater, then—for, alas! it has been 
grievously injured by the growth of the usual watering-place 
surroundings—the ideal place for the poet of In Memoriam. It is 
still, however, “ close to the edge of anoble down,” and the old 
girdle of woods round which cockneys used to wander in hopes 
of a glimpse of the bard, still encloses the picturesque lawn and 
gardens to which the fortunate few found admission and might 
listen to Maud or an Idyll, gaining new force from the lips of 
the author. In my day, a little group of reverent admirers was 
generally gathered there to render acceptable homage. It was 
impossible for the cynic not to catch a certain comic side to the 
proceedings, though of course it was very wrong. I remember a 
dinner from which I fled precipitately in company with a man 
highly distinguished in official life and solid literature. We con- 
fided to each other that it was perfectly right of the ladies of the 
party to show a certain preference for the man of genius; but 
that it was too much to be treated as pariahs outside of the pale of 
social equality. “Stay! stay! Dr. Johnson is going to speak,” 
would have been fairly resented by Goldsmith, even had he not 
been Goldsmith. Such a steam of incense creates a rather 
unwholesome atmosphere for a man of specially sensitive nature. 
Tennyson perhaps suffered a little. He had aright to complain 
if a certain article in a popular newspaper contained, as he told 
us, three lies about him in one column: but I did not want to 
hear the statement repeated daily for a week. He might, too, 
have been a little less shocked by the apparition on the “noble 
down” of a distant figure—a harmless local labourer—whom he 
at once assumed to be one of the circumambient cockneys who 
were always prowling round the protective circle of woods. But 
I apologise for mentioning these petty foibles. Tennyson, so 
obviously simple, one might say childlike in his little vanity. 
There was something piquant in the combination with the massive 
frame and the expressive countenance which seemed worthy of 
an intellectual monarch. He was obviously all that one could 
expect from the poems, including the Northern Farmer, which, 
almost a solitary case in his writings, shows the strong humour 
which came up in his talk. There was one member of the 
Freshwater circle who could be very outspoken as to the little 
infirmity at which I have glanced, and he took it as kindly as it 
was meant. The lady was Mrs. Cameron, who showed real genius 
in the photographic portraits which I think give the best impres- 
sion of Tennyson and other eminent men. Mrs. Cameron was 
unique in her way : the most warm-hearted and enthusiastic of 
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women ; impulsive to a degree which often startled solid British 
conventionality, and doing things which nobody else would have 
done ; but generally because nobody else gave such free play to 
their generous sentiments. She had, therefore, the rare power 
of giving the heartiest praise without flattery—at least of the 
conscious and intentional kind—and could administer a bit of 
wholesome advice without a touch of venom. Her enthusiasms 
included Wordsworth and Carlyle, as well as Tennyson; but her 
closest friendship was for Henry Taylor. Philip van Artevelde, 
the work from which Taylor took his literary title, is not, I fear, 
often read in these days. Dramatic in form, it is rather to be classed 
with the poetry of reflection, full of weighty gnomic utterances ; 
often really poetical, and always in admirable English. Taylor 
himself looked the poetic sage. Mrs. Cameron’s portrait justified a 
remark of his closest friend. “ My infantile idea of the Deity,” said 
Spedding, “‘ was Henry Taylor sitting on the sofa in his dressing- 
gown.” Most of Taylor’s long life was devoted to his official work 
at the Colonial Office, where he was my father’s colleague and 
warm friend. I naturally looked up to him as one dwelling in serene 
regions of wisdom and a ripe experience: and I do not think that I 
was wrong. I have certainly never seen a more imposing figure; 
and believe that he fully deserved Mrs. Cameron’s devotion. With 
him I associate Spedding, beloved by him and Carlyle and 
Edward Fitzgerald, wasting thirty years, as Fitzgerald com- 
plained, in whitewashing Bacon, when he might have been the 
ideal editor of Shakespeare; but, at any rate, absolutely con- 
tented with his self-imposed task, going about it “ without haste 
and without rest,” too free from vanity to fancy that he could be 
wasting his powers. Taylor said that every family should have 
a Bible, a Shakespeare and a James Spedding; and his slow and 
sure judgment, with a substratum of humour and genuine appre- 
ciation of literature, made him a critic after Fitzgerald’s own 
heart. Another friend of all the circle was the most amiable, 
poet, Aubrey de Vere. I do not read his poetry. I fear that it might 
stir me the wrong way ; but the man himself was among the 
most lovable of human beings, gentle, courteous, and chivalrous, 
clinging to his old friends the more when his conversion to 
Catholicism made some intellectual separation. Whatever his 
merits as a poet, to me he suggested the type of saint, I mean to 
refer only to the better qualities connoted by that name. The 
malicious and censorious instincts seemed to have been omitted 
from his composition. De Vere was, of course, an enthusiastic 
Wordsworthian—and one may perhaps say that, although that 
name could not be applied to Tennyson, there was this much 
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affinity, that one charm of his poetry is due to the pure and lofty 
moral sentiment. The men of whom I have been speaking seem 
to breathe in a wholesome social atmosphere, and, in spite of a 
foible or two, were lovable human beings as well as men of 
genius. The moral might be enforced by speaking of the other 
most famous poets whom I have known, Matthew Arnold and 
Browning. Arnold had no doubt a touch of the intellectual cox- 
comb. He preached to the Philistine with a certain air of superi- 
ority, and repeated his pet maxims too often and too confidently. 
If he showed, like Tennyson, a simple-minded delight in receiving 
compliments, his vanity was equally harmless. He was so full of 
good nature that even the Philistine and the dissenter, or the 
barbarian in flesh and blood, appealed to him at once, and he could 
drop his magisterial robes to talk in the friendliest terms, The im- 
pression which he made was that he was too kindly to be able 
really to despise even the objects of his theoretical contempt. KH 
Browning had at bottom, as one suspects that he had, a touch of 
excessive sensitiveness, he concealed it under the reserve which 
made him pass with superficial observers for nothing but a 
brilliant conversationalist. He was so anxious not to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve that he could conceal even his tender and 
noble nature from dull eyes, and never condescended to acknow- 
ledge a craving for praise or shrinking from blame. 

Such characteristics may be a little suspect in the eyes of some 
people. The morals of these poets were not disturbed by the 
dzemonic passions which drive the Byronic race outside the pale 
of respectability. Wordsworth would not have been so irre- 
proachable a person if the prosaic element had not mastered his 
higher moods. The “ leader” would not have been “lost,” though 
the man might have got into scrapes. Undoubtedly the poetic 
fire may often be an unruly element of character, and esthetic 
sensibility be galled by the chains of commonplace good sense— 
the most conspicuous and melancholy illustrations might be taken 
from Ruskin. I saw him frequently during two summer vacations 
which I spent at Coniston. The English lakes, though but a 
miniature edition of mountain scenery, have always had a special 
unanalysable charm for me, and Ruskin’s home at Brantwood 
seemed to me to give its very essence. Had I been Ahab he 
would have been my Naboth, and I dare say that even in that 
Arcadia I could have found the necessary men of Belial. The 
house was of the modest dimensions which do not exclade 
thorough comfort, and I could fancy myself settling there amid a 
sufficiency of books, with a lovely and soothing scenery courting 
me for a stroll whenever I wished for relaxation. There certainly 
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he had every advantage in the happiest domestic environment; and 
when he exhibited his treasures, a manuscript of Scott or a draw- 
ing by Turner, one could fancy him to be a calm connoisseur 
with hobbies enough to secure ample and delightful occupation, 
He received one with the courtesy of a polished gentleman of the 
old school, and talked delightfully without the least assumption 
of superiority. I remember how, on my first visit, he gave me a 
recent number of Fors, in which, he said, I should be interested 
because it spoke of Alpinetravelling. So it did. But he had quite 
forgotten that he had taken an unfortunate article of mine for a text 
to illustrate the vulgarity of modern scramblers. Heremarked that I 
thought the Alps improved by the odour of my tobacco smoke. I 
adhere to that heresy ; they were greatly improved for me. I might 
have claimed to be a disciple and told him that their beauty had 
been interpreted to me by Modern Painters, though increased by my 
tobacco, but I thought it better to drop the subject. I remember 
him too entering the room rubbing his hands with no small glee. 
Somebody, it seemed, had remonstrated with him for one of his 
slightly extravagant denunciations of the English bishops—or 
some such respectable class. Ruskin had replied to the effect 
that, although he was always scrupulously accurate in the use of 
language, he had perhaps never said anything more carefully 
measured or more precisely just than in the offending passage, 
His complacency in making this retort suggested to me at the 
time that some of his petulant outbreaks did not imply fierceness 
or loss of temper, but only the delight of a master of logical fence in 
administering skilful thrust at the joints of his opponent’s armour. 
Perhaps that was so, but undoubtedly his wrath was often genuine 
and painful enough. At the time of which I am speaking he was 
beginning to suffer from the excessive nervous tension which 
upset his powers. He told me, if I remember rightly, that he 
was correcting eight sets of proofs at once, and the strain showed 
itself in occasional irritability. Ruskin somewhere compares his 
state of mind to Swift’s. Like Swift, that is, the sight of the 
misery and corruption of the world stung him to ungovernable 
indignation. Hecould not find comfort in art or literature while 
the whole world was turning brutal and selfish and sweeping 
away the old beliefs and institutions, and therefore becoming 
incapable of appreciating or creating genuine beauty. I don’t 
ask whether the world is so bad, but the man who would reform 
it ought, I fancy, to keep his head. He should take time to 
reflect and co-ordinate his ideas, For that, Ruskin’s intenge 
sensibility and impetuosity was a disqualification. He could 
never work out any definite line of thought; and his writings 
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became a mass of more or less incoherent denunciations and 
exhortations, most amazingly keen and telling at a number of 
particular points, but leading to unsatisfactory and inconsistent 
conclusions. We should, perhaps, be the more thankful for the 
genius which struggles through so many infirmities ; and Ruskin’s 
feeling is always so deep and genuine and is uttered with such 
singular keenness that most people forgive the want of intellectual 
self-control. He is at least a proof that there issome truth in the 
uncomfortable doctrine that the most effective utterance is only 
to be won at the cost of the man. He is tortured for our benefit, 
and we admire the man who cannot see wrong without wrath, 
while we manage to take things more easily ourselves. 

That suggests a contrast. Among the objects of Ruskin’s 
denunciations was the modern man of science. When his mind 
was losing its balance, he used to speak of a mysterious cloud, 
such as he had never seen in the days of his youth, which had 
now taken to overshadow the mountains. It might be a symbol 
of the scientific materialism which was darkening the intellectual 
sky. Carlyle had preached the same doctrine, and in a milder 
form the revolt against some scientific tendencies was most 
felicitously expressed by Tennyson. Perhaps it might turn out 
that he had not an immortal soul. Nobody, Huxley is reported 
to have said, had a clearer view of the issues involved. I, 
certainly, should have no wish to belittle them or to deny that 
Tennyson and his brother poets were uttering emotions which 
no one can afford to despise. But, I only speak of the fact as 
reminding me that whatever the goodness or badness of their 
cause, the leaders of the scientific world were personally as 
attractive as those who regarded their principles as with horror. 
I had the privilege of seeing something of Darwin in his later 
years. To me, and my opinion was not exceptional, he appeared 
to be simply the most lovable person whom I ever encountered. 
A little party of us used at one time to take long Sunday tramps 
in the neighbourhood of London. Those were days to be 
marked with a white stone when Darwin received us at the 
famous house at Down. It is in the quiet region of chalk downs, 
which has been left untouched in the gaps of the network of 
railways, and still looked as rural as it had a century earlier. 
One could expect to meet the old smugglers whose paths from 
the coast to London were laid through the unfrequented district. 
There Darwin found an admirable retreat for contemplating 
flowers and bees and worms, and slowly elaborating the thoughts 
which had revolutionised science. He was as free from pre- 
tensions as if his investigations had no more claims to respect than 
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those of a commonplace pigeon-fancier. The simplicity of the 
man was evident in the delightfully easy terms in which he lived 
with a family which was worthy of his affection. I could 
sympathise with the young German who burst into tears on 
leaving the house, touched by contrast between the famous 
thinker and the sweet-natured, quiet country gentleman, so free 
from the pedantry which sometimes haunts the professor’s chair. 
I remember my quaint sense of humiliation when he asked me 
quite seriously for my views about the correct definition of 
instinct. I felt as I once did when a doctor of divinity asked me 
to explain the origin of evil. It was not a question for me. I will 
not speak further of qualities sufficiently obvious to every reader 
of his life. I have only one moral to draw. Darwin himself 
insists upon his literary shortcomings. He lost a taste for poetry 
in his old age which he ascribes to his absorption in science. I have 
observed the same phenomenon in many men who were abso- 
lutely unscientific. At all times he found the labour of expressing 
his thoughts on paper very trying ; and Huxley declared that he 
was like an inspired dog, at once inarticulate and full of the most 
valuable thoughts. Yet I know no pleasanter book of travels than 
the Voyage of the Beagle; and his letters, though mainly upon 
topics beyond my knowledge, have a peculiar fascination. They 
have not the qualities of Mrs. Carlyle’s or of Edward Fitzgerald’s ; 
but they have the quality, whatever it may be, which makes even 
a botanical discussion interesting to one who scarcely knows a 
poppy from a tulip. The most obvious are the intellectual 
vivacity which makes the whole of external nature a collection of 
fascinating problems, and the generous enthusiasm with which 
he accepts the help of his fellow-workers. Men of science, I 
fear, are not always free from jealousy; but when Darwin 
welcomes a friend’s suggestion with his favourite “ By Jove,” it 
suggests the unqualified glee of a schoolboy when a good stroke 
is struck on his side of the game. Darwin, of course, suggests 
his “ bulldog” Huxley, the best wrestler in the intellectual ring. 
I never had the treat, said to have been delightful, of looking on 
at one of his rounds with W. G. Ward at the Metaphysical 
Society, but I saw enough of his contests with other antagonists 
to appreciate his singular alertness and vigour. Huxley, as I 
have good reason to know, was not less remarkable for warmth 
of heart than for keenness in controversy, and sufficiently proved 
that thorough amiability does not necessarily prescribe a gentle 
handling of humbug or equivocation. Huxley’s essays are 
among our very best specimens of one variety of literature. Few 


controversialists ever hit so hard and so straight, and avoided so 
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rigidly the temptation to stray into irrelevant issues. To con- 
centrate your whole force upon the critical point is the great art 
of intellectual as of physical warfare. Huxley’s style has, in the 
highest degree, the merit due to never thinking of the style at all, 
but simply of the clearest utterance of your thought. In those 
days the orthodox generally described their adversaries as “the 
Huxleys and the Tyndalls ”—the complimentary plural. My first 
contact with Tyndall was not altogether satisfactory. He-had 
joined the Alpine Club, and was elected Vice-President. He 
made us an after-dinner speech, eloquent I have no doubt, 
which somehow suggested an unlucky reply to my youthful 
impertinence. I asserted that true Alpine travellers loved the 
mountains for their own sake, and considered scientific in- 
truders with their barometers and their theorising to be a 
simple nuisance. When, shortly afterwards, Tyndall broke off 
for a time his connection with the club, I was accused of 
having given the offence. How that may be I know not, 
but I do know that when I met him afterwards he received 
me in the friendliest way. Our tramps led us occasionally 
to Hindhead, the nearest approach to a mountain within reach of 
London, on the summit of which Tyndall had built a house in 
late years. He was a delightful host, overflowing with the 
heartiest talk. Tyndall had some of the characteristics claimed, 
though I hope not monopolised by Irishmen. He was easily 
roused to enthusiastic rhetoric, very different from Huxley’s terse 
cut and thrust, but showing an imagination stirred by science. 
One marked quality was the enthusiasm with which he took up 
the cause of men whom he considered to have been illtreated by 
their superiors, or to have failed to receive due recognition. He 
was among the most chivalrous and warm-hearted of men. From 
Tyndall and Huxley I might make a natural transition to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. Itis needless to speak of his heroic devotion 
of a lifetime to the highest intellectual purposes. What has 
always impressed me most forcibly was the admirable simplicity 
and candour of the man. I am not quite so convinced as he 
appears to be that he has found the last word in regard to the 
great problems of philosophy. But there is something impres- 
sive in the sight of a man giving himself up so unreservedly to the 
guidance of what he takes to be the voice of pure reason, and so 
absolutely indifferent to any other authority. When he calmly 
sets aside all other philosophies as so much blundering, he does 
not, like Carlyle, suggest personal arrogance, but simply his 
surrender to obviously self-evident truth. 

Acquaintance with such men might well convince me that if 
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they were, as Carlyle and Ruskin seemed to think, instruments of 
the devil, the devil deserves some credit for enlisting in his 
service some of the best as well as ablest men of the time. I must 
rather hope that the time will come of true reconciliation between 
faith and science, or the imagination and the reason, or whatever 
the right phrase may be, which has been the topic of so many 
controversies. I am only thinking of a much smaller question. 
The merit of a scientific work depends upon its contents, not the 
form. The force of Darwin’s arguments was the question, and 
not his skill in expounding them. If many men of science have 
written admirably, their literary power was an accident or a 
subordinate and secondary virtue. They have literary intelligence 
while aiming at something better or at least less egotistical. The 
imaginative writer is bound to be emotional and personal ; he has 
to work up his inmost emotions for exhibition, and is thin-skinned 
and self-conscious. He is apt to quarrel with the facts in general, 
and is tempted either to give up his interest in the brutal outside 
world, and even to become “zsthetic” ; or to knock his head 
passionately against the world in general, and find that the world 
is the hardest. Let us hope that he has his reward in the raptures 
of creation, and be thankful that we are spared his temptations. 
The quiet man of letters by profession need not bother himself 
about such problems, if he is wise enough not to mistake himself 
for a genius. He may go on like the admirable Trollope, content 
to provide his fellows with harmless and healthy amusement ; and 
feel that it is well worth while to have increased the stock of 
innocent pleasure for the moment. Or he may be content with 
honestly spreading knowledge and interpreting the thoughts of the 
original minds. It will no doubt occur to him that the world will 
lose nothing by committing all his works, as it is sure to do, to the 
newspaper basket. But meanwhile he will feel, unless indeed he 
has been face to face with starvation, that he has had very satisfac- 
tory employment, with less of worry and responsibility than falls 
to the lot of most men. 


LESLIE STEPHEN, 


A PLEA FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


THE question of a national school of acting has been brought 
forward before now in the pages of this Review. No less an 
authority than Madame Réjane, whose decision ought not, 
perhaps, even to admit of appeal, expressed the opinion only a 
few months ago that a State institution for the training of 
actors is absolutely essential to a national stage. For how, 
Madame Réjane asks, does the French Conservatoire hold its 
own, in spite of recognised defects, and in the teeth of hostile 
criticism ? The answer is, “ Elle est nécessaire. Rien de tel 
pour durer.” 

If this is indeed the case, the failings of our English drama 
are easily accounted for. Can it be that the lack of versatility 
in some of our principal actors, the tendency to over-staging, 
the confusion of plays with pageants, which every honest admirer 
of good acting must deplore, are all to be traced to the fact of 
our possessing no recognised system of training in dramatic art, 
and that they would disappear as if by magic, once such an 
institution were established? It is to be feared the remedy is 
not quite so simple. Yet, while we question its talismanic 
powers, we should be deeply ungrateful if we ignored the 
benefits which have reached us from this same Conservatoire. 
We say, and truly, that our dramatic achievements are no longer 
so far behind those of our neighbours as to prove, beyond 
doubt, the advantage of their methods over ours. But it seems 
more than probable that, if acting in England is now altogether 
at a higher level than it was twenty or thirty years ago, we 
owe much of this improvement to the comparisons forced on 
us by the visits of distinguished foreign actors. Certainly our 
advance, whatever its inspiration, is, on many points, as marked 
as it is gratifying. That “want of ensemble”—it is a French 
attribute, and can only be expressed by a French word—of 
which we have so long been accused, is fast disappearing from 
our best performances of modern comedy. We may quote, as 
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an example, the English company from the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, which played The Admirable Crichton in Paris, for one 
night, last spring; in this respect, as in all others, it was one 
which would have done credit to any nation. It is precisely 
this quality of ensemble, which Madame Réjane ascribes, in 
French companies, to the teaching of the Conservatoire. So 
much then, we may admit to have learnt, though indirectly, from 
a State School of Dramatic Art. Now, before we take any 
further steps for the adoption of a foreign system, it may be 
well to consider what are the chief defects which an English 
Conservatoire would be asked to remedy. We have seen the 
good results of such a system on the lighter side of acting ; but 
we have yet to learn how far it is fitted to cope with the tradi- 
tions which have grown up round our classic drama. Who says 
“classic drama,” in connection with our stage, says Shakes- 
peare. It is surely against some of the time-honoured customs 
which we associate with Shakespeare’s plays that the energies 
of a national dramatic school should be directed at an early 
date. At present, while we allow such influences to bar the 
way to intelligent acting, we submit to the drawbacks of a Con- 
servatoire, its inclination towards narrowness and convention- 
ality, without the corresponding benefits of sound professional 
training. If we examine a few of the traditions which still 
regulate the standard of Shakespearean acting, it is almost im- 
possible for the average playgoer not to suspect them of some 
hidden force, known only to an initiated circle ; they appear, 
from the spectator’s point of view, so senseless, and to members 
of the dramatic profession they are evidently so powerful, that 
we are tempted to ask if there is any secret explanation of these 
fixed ideas, which are acting as a check on the progress of the 
English stage. What is the reason of their ascendancy? Are 
they, as Madame Réjane says of the Conservatoire, genuinely 
necessary, and is this the true source of all their strength ? 

It does not need an “extensive and peculiar” knowledge, 
either of plays or of acting, to discover that, while our capacity 
for handling modern drama is advancing with rapid strides, our 
treatment of classic plays is practically at a standstill, except in 
the matter of artistic scenery. No one who has lately been in 
the habit of frequenting London theatres could fail to be struck 
by the immense superiority of the acting in the ordinary 
modern comedy or drama, “romantic” or “uncomfortable” 
play, over that to be seen, as a rule, in Shakespearean revivals. 
Three at least of this season’s plays stand out as giving really 
excellent specimens of the actors’ art, whatever, in each case, 
the literary value of the piece may be. These are, Little Mary 
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at Wyndham’s Theatre, Letty at the Duke of York’s, and Cousin 
Kate at the Haymarket. In the last-named of the three there 
is perhaps no single character-study as cleverly presented as 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s in Letty, or as Miss Nina Boucicault’s or 
Mr. Du Maurier’s in Little Mary; but the general high level 
attained is worthy of all praise ; there is no inartistic straining 
after any effect, whether serious or comic, and even that well- 
worn stumbling-block, the part of the stage curate, is trium- 
phantly surmounted. Such merit as this is really more 
encouraging as regards the future of English acting, than any 
amount of genius in the person of one individual. It is only 
natural that all these improvements should begin with our 
attitude towards the works of living dramatists ; what seems 
uncalled-for is that they should also end there. Take the case 
of any one of the above-mentioned plays; there is a unity of 
purpose in the personation of the characters, a perception of 
the author’s intentions, which is not even attempted in dealing 
with a play whose author is no longer in a position to insist on 
his rights. Custom does not require the manager of a Shake- 
spearean company to give more than the most cursory reflection 
to the original arrangement of the scenes, or the true nature of 
the persons in the play. No doubt during the last few years 
we have seen a certain number of Shakespeare’s characters 
exceedingly well represented ; Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet 
and Mr. Lewis Waller’s Hotspur are two of the first to suggest 
themselves. Still, in almost every instance, we find the same 
order of things prevailing ; one or two of the principal parts 
more or less ably played, and a crowd of lesser personages, 
all reduced to one dead level of monotony ; sometimes by the 
fault of the actors, and sometimes because their speeches have 
been carefully shorn of individuality by other hands. The 
contrast is only too surely and sadly brought home to us if we 
turn from modern drama and observe, in some detail, the most 
important revival of the present year—Richard the Second, in 
four acts and two tableaux, at His Majesty’s Theatre. 

It is probably owing to some one of those mysterious traditions, 
which we should be so glad to hear accounted for, that Richard 
the Second has never been a favourite play for representation on 
the stage. Otherwise the fact is not easily explained, for it is 
hard to imagine a finer opportunity for a great actor. True, 
the figure of the Queen is not striking enough to attract a great 
actress ; but that need cause no uneasiness to the ingenious actor- 
manager, who can eke out a part for her with materials filched 
from the Duchess of York and the Welsh Captain. To any actor 
who enjoys interpreting a “human document” Shakespeare’s 
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Richard should be almost irresistible. Not only is he the 
central figure in a series of indescribably picturesque and moving 
situations ; but his whole character is so original, yet so true to 
life, and, in the best sense of the word, so unconventional, that 
it is almost incredible that the tragedy of his life and death should 
have been so long neglected. Mr. Tree is greatly to be con- 
gratulated on having braved popular opinion so far as in his 
latest undertaking. If he could but have been persuaded to 
“throw away tradition,” and give the same attention to the 
author’s aims and feelings as he would have done in the case of 
a living writer, who can tell what great results might not have 
been achieved? But the part of Richard, inspiring as it is 
alone, gains nevertheless enormously in effect by contact with 
the surrounding characters, and loses in proportion when the 
author’s scheme is not carried out. Set as foils to the King’s 
inconsequent, fantastic nature, we have, on the one hand, John 
of Gaunt, an embodiment of stern, practical patriotism ; on the 
other, Bolingbroke, who is stern and practical enough, but 
whose patriotism is evidently only assumed, and that for the 
most mercenary motives. England, to Richard, is “my gentle 
earth” ; to Gaunt she is “ this England that was wont to con- 
quer others.” To Bolingbroke she is neither more nor less than 
a coveted possession; he is not troubled with many of the 
higher feelings, and his fine sentiments, when he does express 
them, usually ring false. These are the three leading parts, and 
itis sad to record that in Mr. Tree’s company, even these are not 
all adequately filled. There are also a host of others, such as 
York, Mowbray, Aumerle, the Bishop of Carlisle, who, though 
less important, still have their distinctive features ; each one is 
intended to have his influence on the action of the play, not 
merely to help towards filling the stage. At His Majesty’s the 
speeches of these subordinate characters have been, as it were, 
pooled, and then redistributed on a new and rather intricate 
plan. Thus, besides the transaction between the Que@n and the 
Welsh Captain, the Duke of York’s description of the rival 
kings coming into London is taken from him and given to 
Aumerle. Nothing can spoil these lines; whoever speaks 
them they must always be beautiful and _ heartrending ; 
but they have undoubtedly an additional point when they 
are spoken by one who, like York, had gone over to 
the side of the victorious Duke, instead of by Aumerle, 
who had continued faithful to Richard. From York, an un- 
blushing time-server, they are an acknowledgment of the kind 
of fascination exercised to the last by the dethroned King ; in 
reality a subtle tribute from the author to the Divine Right of 
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all kings. Richard may be unworthy, but his is a rightful 
crown, and treason against it is a heinous crime. This is the 
note on which the play, by rights, should close ; when Boling- 
broke turns on Richard’s murderer with the beginning of that 
remorse which finds further expression in the closing scenes of 
Henry IV.: 


God knows, my son, 
By what by-paths, and indirect, crook’d ways, 
I met this crown. 


It is a bold measure on Mr. Tree’s part to exercise the 
prerogative custom has given him, and to disregard so recklessly 
the tributes to Richard’s power of enlisting sympathy. It 
argues a self-confidence hardly justified by results. These 
passages are meant to lighten the difficult task of conveying to 
an audience some idea of the King’s curious, indefinable attrac- 
tion for those about him. He is arrogant and frivolous in 
prosperity, and submissive to weakness in adversity, yet all the 
while two leading characteristics never forsake him ; the purely 
personal dignity of a king—dquite independent of any moral 
qualities—and the irresponsibility of a child. His arrogance 
has a child’s naive self-importance, and his submission a child’s 
helpless despair. To combine these attributes is no easy 
matter, and the actor who undertakes it will need all the 
support he can derive from the text. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Tree, depending, by his own wish, almost entirely on his 
own exertions, succeeds in suggesting any one of them. Con- 
sequently his Richard is an unimpressive figure, compared with 
that which, on reading the play, we feel to have been imagined 
by Shakespeare. There is no moment when we could say with 
his enemy, Northumberland, 


Yet looks he like a king: 
nor are York’s words ever brought home to us: 


‘That had not God, for some strong purpose, steeled 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 
The King Mr. Tree has chosen to depict for us is feeble, 
trivial, and worse than all, deliberately theatrical. That Shake- 
speare’s Richard has a theatrical side to his nature it would be 
idle to deny ; but it seems surprising that an intelligent and 
experienced representative of the character could fail to see the 
necessity of giving a spontaneous, impulsive ring to his outbursts 
of self-analysis and self-pity, making them seem to be spoken by 
one whose leaning towards dramatic effect is not a pose, but an 
instinct. To be spontaneously theatrical is often attractive ; to 
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be deliberately theatrical is, almost invariably, vulgar; and 
vulgarity is a word which ought scarcely to be mentioned 
within hearing of Shakespeare’s King. Nothing could alienate 
our feelings more completely than the premeditated air which 
Mr. Tree, presumably of set purpose, gives to Richard’s sur- 
passing eloquence; it signifies a mind not only steeped in 
artificiality, but free from any overpowering emotion. In the 
meeting with Bolingbroke before Flint Castle, or in the great 
Westminster Hall scene, his lamentations should be wrung 
from him by unbearable grief and humiliation ; instead, they 
are elaborately declaimed, with a glance round afterwards to 
note the impression he has created. It requires no very careful 
study of these speeches—well-known indeed, but never hack- 
neyed—to see how many of them begin at first in a fantastic 
spirit, and how, sooner or later, comes a cry of genuine 
sorrow, 
For on my heart they tread, now whilst I live, 


or, in the moment of abdication, 


Did they not sometime cry, All hail ! to me? 
So Judas did to Christ : but He, in twelve, 
Found truth in all but one. I in twelve thousand, none. 


If kingly dignity is to be denied him in this latest version of 
his defeat, Richard might at least have been allowed the dignity 
of real and profound, even if deserved, misfortune. The Richard 
at His Majesty’s seems no more capable of strong feeling than 
of decisive action. In fact, the dominant figure is not his at all, 
but Bolingbroke’s, as represented by Mr. Oscar Asche, who 
bestows on that cautious and far-seeing usurper an unmistak- 
able dignity of yet another kind; that of conscious strength and 
intense resolution. As he stands on the steps of the throne, 
grimly waiting for his victim to tire himself out with 
mourning and protestations, we are conscious of a real 
suggestion of latent power ; he watches Richard struggling in 
his toils, as a spider watches a fly. “Go, some of you, and 
fetch a looking-glass,” he orders, as who should say, “it cannot 
affect us if he feels bound to make a scene; and the more we 
let him give way to it, the sooner it will be over.” If a fault 
must be found with Mr. Asche, it is that his Bolingbroke is 
almost too weighty, too Cromwellian; there is none of the 
carefully assumed suavity of the character in the earlier scenes, 
no hint of his stooping to curry favour, “with humble and 
familiar courtesy ;” he is altogether too straightforward, and 
confronted as he is by a somewhat colourless rival, he 
wins too much of our respect and interest. One important 
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point is lost if involuntary pity for Richard does not make 
Bolingbroke’s success, for the moment, seem cheap and tawdry. 
In the original play our sympathies start with the banished 
Duke, and are then gradually worked round, till, by the closing 
scenes, they rest almost entirely with the deposed King ; it is, 
after all, the tragedy of King Richard II. we are witnessing, 
not the triumph of King Henry IV. At His Majesty’s our 
sympathy is held throughout by the man who knows what he 
means to do, and does it, as opposed to the man who can only 
“(wail his present woes.” 

But perhaps it is hardly fair to complain too much when an 
actor’s estimate of a particular character happens to differ from 
our private impressions. Mr, Asche may be right or wrong in 
the exact degree of artfulness he ascribes to Bolingbroke ; what 
signifies more is that in two vital matters he is a happy excep- 
tion to nearly the whole remainder of the cast, and defies 
tradition with most hopeful and satisfactory firmness. Firstly, 
it is quite evident that he has studied, not only the words, but 
the human nature of his part, and has definitely made up his 
mind what manner of man he intends to represent ; we may 
not agree absolutely with his view of the character, but that is, 
to a great extent, a matter of opinion; in any case he has 
thought out his idea, and presents it to us clearly, plausibly, 
and consistently. Secondly, his is a perfectly natural and 
unself-conscious style of acting, and he applies it to a work of 
Shakespeare just as he would to any other play. As a result, 
he has the appearance of a living man moving among waxwork 
figures. After scene upon scene, chanted in monotonous 
cadences, it is positively refreshing to hear the businesslike 
tones in which he announces: 


As I was banished, I was banished Hereford ; 
But as I come, I come for Lancaster. 


We do not pause to think whether he is speaking verse or prose ; 
we simply feel assured that what he says is the natural outcome 
of character and circumstance, not merely a certain number 
of lines, to be repeated with scarcely a thought of the dispo- 
sition that prompted them. It is not enough for an actor to 
display emotion in the abstract ; he must show us the effects 
of that emotion on the special temperament of the person he 
represents. This is exactly what the majority of actors seem 
either unwilling or unable to do, once they are burdened with 
a part which involves the recitation of blank verse. Let us 
hope the day is not far off when Mr. Oscar Asche, without 
leaving the stage, may be one of the professors at our new 
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School of Dramatic Art, and impart his gifts to a future 
generation. 

For an example of the deadly consequences of Shakespearean 
tradition in its most pronounced form, we have only to turn to 
the last chief person of the play. The part of John of Gaunt 
is taken by Mr. Brandon Thomas, an actor who has shown 
perception, and a sense of humour, in a long list of modern 
characters. Here we find him, in a magnificent part, using 
intonations and gestures which are the very climax of the 
common-place. It is not necessarily that he is overweighted, 
but rather that, being confronted with so many lines of blank 
verse, he does no more than commit them to memory, and, for 
the rest, follow custom blindly. Every inflection of his voice, 
every wave of his hands, has done duty in scores of speeches 
on totally different subjects. Why does the tradition of our 
stage require some action of the hands and arms for each line 
of verse, quite regardless of whether’or not such gesture is 
appropriate to the speaker ? There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that John of Gaunt was in the habit of gesticulating 
at all. Few Englishmen are, and if ever a man ought to be 
represented as typically English that man is Shakespeare’s John of 
Gaunt. An occasional, involuntary gesture, ina moment of strong 
excitement, might be natural to him ; but never those measured 
movements, those careful illustrations of each simile in turn, 
It is an insult to the audience to imagine them incapable of 
understanding a simile unless it is forced upon them by some 
special action. If any member of the cast cannot see this for 
himself, it is the duty of the manager to point it out to him; 
and what, alas, can we hope from a manager who himself 
solidifies images by gesture and descriptive passages by the 
introduction of tableaux ? 

We use the word “ tableau” out of regard for the play-bill 
on which it occurs ; but it is, in truth, hardly a fair designation 
for a scene made to include a crowd in perpetual motion, an 
elaborate “ morrice-dance,” and a procession in which two live 
horses are forcibly dragged on to the stage. It may be over- 
sanguine to expect an acting version of Shakespeare’s plays 
which will satisfy every one. Not many of us will demand that 
they should be presented whole to the public, and those who do 
will have to wait until the “high-tea” system advocated by 
Mr. Pinero has been put into use. But it will be a splendid 
work for a committee of experts from our Conservatoire to 
abolish the cherished idea that, if only an author is sufficiently 
well-known, every manager is justified in taking any liberty he 
chooses with his works. This committee will, we trust, issue, 
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once for all, an authorised acting edition of Shakespeare, which 
shall be reasonably adapted to a modern audience, without 
serious damage to the text or to the motive of any play. No 
rational person will raise objections if certain speeches, and 
even certain scenes, are bodily omitted. What is neither just 
nor allowable is the prevailing fashion of cutting lines from the 
very heart of a speech, on no grounds whatever, except to gain 
more time for the arrangement of tableaux and pieces of cheap 
“business.” Two of the instances of this evil practice to be 
heard at His Majesty’s are especially hard to overlook. One is 
in Gaunt’s great speech, where the “royal kings” are not 
allowed their tribute: 


Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Renownéd for their deeds, as far from home— 
For Christian service and true chivalry— 

As is the sepulchre, in stubborn Jewry, 

Of the world’s ransom, Blessed Mary’s Son. 


Have the lines themselves really deserved such contemptuous 
neglect ? In the other instance Aumerle, not content with 
having taken unlawful possession of his father’s speech, relating 
Bolingbroke’s royal progress, further misuses it by leaving out 
the"passage : 


You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walls 

With painted imagery had said at once— 

“Jesu preserve thee! Welcome, Bolingbroke!” 


He gives us instead : 


While all tongues cried, “ God save thee, Bolingbroke ! 
Jesu preserve thee! Welcome, Bolingbroke !” 


The time gained by both these omissions put together cannot 
possibly exceed five minutes ; we spend about twice that time 
in watching a number of “supers” playing at bowls, or 
Richard and Bolingbroke disputing in dumb show over a 
deerhound ; to say nothing of the “tableau” inserted between 
the acts, which must occupy at least half an hour. Rumour has 
it that at the first few performances, this tableau, showing the 
King and Bolingbroke’s reception by the crowd, was emphasised 
by a spoken line, although, as the occasion itself has no place 
in Shakespeare’s version, no such line was to be found in the 
text. This may be a calumny, or it may be that, for very 
shame, the added words have since been withdrawn. Certainly 
they are not there now, and though the introduction of one 
articulate remark may seem a detail, when a whole scene has 
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been given over to music, action and shouting, drawn from the 
manager’s imagination, still it would be consoling to think that 
the toleration of the audience had stopped short at the intrusion 
of actual spoken words. 

Not that Mr. Tree is the only offender in this respect, though 
for the device of the so-called “tableau” he must be held 
mainly responsible. It is more discouraging to find a manager 
far less frankly “ popular” in his methods, nearly, if not quite, 
as unceremonious in his treatment of Shakespeare, as the 
owner of His Majesty’s. Mr. Benson’s “‘ Shakespearean Com- 
pany” is perhaps the nearest approach to a school of dramatic 
art which this country can boast. No manager, judging by 
results, has done more conscientious work in training recruits 
for the stage. He sets forth relying solely on the play itself as 
an attraction, and, under his tuition, whoever passes through his 
ranks, acquires, at least, the power of speaking blank verse 
audibly and distinctly. This is by no means a universal 
accomplishment, and in recognition of his services Mr. Benson 
will doubtless be appointed to a place beside Mr. Oscar Asche— 
once a member of his company—as a teacher in our national 
dramatic school. Still, he will scarcely be found among those who 
will be invited to arrange the acting edition of Shakespeare’s 
works ; that is, if we are to judge by his dealings with these works 
on some recent occasions. One of the plays last given, within 
reach of London playgoers, by Mr. Benson’s company, was 
Richard the Third. There were no tableaux between the acts at 
this performance ; indeed the control of the theatre during the 
intervals had been taken altogether out of the hands of the 
temporary manager, and given up to an enterprising firm, who 
showed wholly irrelevant advertisements, by means of a 
cinematograph, on the curtain, with strange and startling 
effect. It is impossible to believe for an instant that this was 
done with Mr, Benson’s consent ; we can only sympathise with 
him on finding himself obliged to appear in a theatre where 
such monstrous customs are allowed. But it is Mr. Benson 
himself, and none other, who is answerable for the altered 
version of the play which he submits to us. Against the 
omissions there is little to be said. Richard the Third is a play 
which is all the better for certain judicious “cuts.” The fault 
in this case is in the additions ; an ejaculation needlessly thrust 
in, here and there, and a whole scene—Gloucester’s murder of 
the King—taken from the Third Part of Henry VJ, and 
fitted on before the original first act. It is true enough that the 
scene is supposed to have been written by Shakespeare, but he 
wrote it for a different play, and for a different purpose. To 
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bring it in here is to ignore absolutely the note which he 
intended to be struck by the opening speech. Richard 
of Gloucester is no longer to play the part of a common, 
murderous ruffian ; he will not do murder with his own hands ; 
he will be a spirit of evil, inciting crime in others for his own 
ends, yet not from cowardice, rather from sheer malevolence. 


Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
By drunken prophecies, libels and dreams, 
To set my brother Clarence and the King 
In deadly hate the one against the other. 


It is a wonderfully effective opening, and Mr. Benson out- 
wardly makes such an excellent figure as the Duke that we are 
divided between regret and astonishment at his neglecting to 
take the utmost advantage of his opportunity. “ ActI. Scene I. 
London. Astreet. Enter Richard, Duke of Gloucester, solus. 
Now is the winter of our discontent ”—and forty lines of 
admirable soliloyuy to follow. What more, one would have 
thought, could the heart of an actor-manager desire ? 

Such as these are the incidents which fill the minds of the 
uninitiated with doubt and wonder. We should have expected 
that Mr. Benson’s avowedly high aims would have prevented his 
substituting an inferior sensational scene for an important point 
in the study of a character ; that the insight he shows in other 
matters would have made clear to him how much more truly 
dramatic is the outset devised by Shakespeare from “ London : 
a street,” than that subsequently arranged from a Tower 
dungeon ; but no, custom is too strong for him. He cannot, 
so it seems, persuade himself that the wishes of an author, dead 
nearly three hundred years ago, are worth regarding. Our 
School of Dramatic Art will no doubt have to deal with many 
technical questions outside the mere spectator’s range of vision. 
We may hope, nevertheless, that its members will find time to 
deal with at least a few of these defects arising from tradition, 
and obvious to the most casual of those spectators ; to encourage 
the true realisation of character, even when that character is 
revealed in blank verse ; and to watch over the interests of our 
departed author. We have a society for the protection of 
picturesque scenery ; why nota society for the protection of 
immortal works ? 

How far we should copy the methods of the French Conser- 
vatoire in detail is a different matter, and one not to be decided 
without full professional knowledge both of acting itself, and of 
how acting can best be taught; or perhaps we should rather 
say, to what extent acting can be taught at all. As a warning 
against blind imitation, it may be pointed out that a great deal 
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of the acting in French classic plays is very little better than our 
own; few things can be more tedious or monotonous, than a 
three or four hours’ performance at the Théatre Francais of 
‘‘ Charlotte Corday,” or some other instructive drama of that 
school. Ours is just now a golden opportunity. If we have 
delayed in establishing a Conservatoire of our own, we can profit 
the more by our neighbours’ experience. We can take a survey 
of surrounding countries, and adopt whatever in their various 
systems may seem good tous. Our newschool must be founded 
on the central principle of a foreign institution, and at the same 
time leave aside the failings which years have accumulated round 
it. For, as weall know well, “ there was never anything by the 
wit of man so well devised or so sure established, which in the 
continuance of time hath not been corrupted.” 


EVELINE C, GODLEY. 
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WASHINGTON, November 13, 1903. 


IT has been somewhat of a mystery to Americans who are inter- 
ested in foreign politics why Russia—Russia, which has always 
professed such deep affection for the United States—of all the 
Great Powers should have displayed such irritation because the 
United States concluded a commercial treaty with China, by 
which ports in Manchuria are to be opened to the commerce of 
the world ; and why the Russian press, which is never permitted 
to discuss international affairs unless it shall suit the authorities 
to have those affairs discussed, has been so bitterly offensive in its 
comments on American diplomacy. 

Russian diplomacy long ago gained a fictitious reputation for 
extraordinary astuteness and cunning, which has stood it in good 
stead. Russian diplomatists are perhaps no more astute, although 
decidedly more unscrupulous, thin those of other nations, but in 
this instance they must be credited with greater prescience than 
even the most sagacious writers for the American press, for none 
of them has comprehended the great diplomatic move which Mr. 
Hay has made in Northern China, or the real significance of the 
“commercial ” treaty which was signed last month. 

That treaty is as much political, if not more so, as it is com- 
mercial, but American prejudices must be respected ; and while 
the Americans are willing to have their State department make 
treaties which shall redound tothe glory of American commerce, 
they become suspicious at the thought of a treaty which ulti- 
mately shall be for political advantages. 

The treaty with China opens to commerce two ports in 
Manchuria—Mukden and Antung. By this treaty the United 
States obtains precisely the same rights and privileges in 
Manchuria that Russia nominally does. That is to say, Russia is 
in Manchuria, according to a pleasing fiction, by the goodwill 
and favour of China. Heretofore the United States has had no 
established standing in Manchuria. Now, under this new treaty, 
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her status is precisely defined. Like Russia, she is there by the 
goodwill of China, she is there in fulfilment of a contract duly 
made and entered into, and by virtue of that contractual relation 
she has political rights which Russia cannot infringe or violate. 
It isno exaggeration to say that the moment the plenipotentiaries 
affixed their signatures to the Chinese-American “ commercial ” 
treaty the politics of Asia,in so far as they relate to Manchuria, 
underwent a new and startling transformation. And the American 
press watched the transformation and saw nothing. 

Secretary Hay has been warmly commended for having secured 
from China its consent to the opening of these ports; but for 
having put a spoke in Russia’s diplomacy, which is the absorption 
of Manchuria into the Russian Empire, he has received no word 
of praise, principally because what he has done is not yet under- 
stood. And yet what he has done is a marvellous achievement. 
Without the expenditure of one dollar, without moving a single 
ship ora single soldier, without an alliance, without buying in 
one place by surrendering in another, simply by straightforward, 
honest diplomacy, he has placed such insurmountable obstacles 
in the path of Russia that it will be impossible for Russia to make 
Manchuria Russian without fighting the United States, or without 
paying the United States the price she may demand. 

When the Senate of the United States ratifies this treaty 
American consuls will be sent to Mukden and Antung, and by 
virtue of the treaty the United States will have acquired certain 
well-defined political rights in Manchuria of which it cannot be 
divested. If the political control of Manchuria should pass from 
China to Russia, the political rights of America will not be 
affected, neither will they be surrendered. The right to trade in 
Manchuria is of minor importance compared with the formal 
acknowledgment of China that the United States has political 
rights in Manchuria. China has nowrecognised Manchuria as a 
field of American activities. 

Russia loves the United States ; we know that because Russia 
has so often told us of her love for the United States ; but she 
does not love the United States well enough to want her as a 
bedfellow in Manchuria. Russia was far-seeing enough to 
catch the drift of Mr. Hay’s diplomacy, perhaps almost as soon 
as Mr. Hay began to give it tangible shape. That is why last 
spring Russia used every means in its power to try and persuade 
Mr. Hay that he was quite mistaken when he calmly announced 
that he intended to demand ports in Manchuria; that is why 
Russia was prepared to offer the United States almost anything 
it might ask if it would only relinquish its preposterous idea ; 
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that is why Russia for months prevented China from signing the 
commercial treaty; that is why the diplomatic relations of the 
United States and Russia were more than once perilously close 
to arupture. 

Russia knows what kind of people those “ impertinent Yankees ” 
are—as a Russian newspaper called them at the outbreak of the 
Spanish War—and, knowing them, has no love for them when 
they poach upon her Manchurian preserves. No wonder Russia 
is disturbed, and that responsible statesmen in St. Petersburg, as 
the correspondent of the London Times tells us, should regard 
the continued interest displayed by the United States in the 
integrity and independence of China as one of the most dis- 
quieting features of the Far Eastern situation; and that the 
Novoe Vremya should reflect this anxiety by terming the entrance 
of the United States in the arena of the politics of the Old World 
as “one of the most important political phenomena of the 
twentieth century.” It is important, but not phenomenal; it is 
only a logical and natural development; it is only what the 
present writer some years ago, in the pages of this Review, pre- 
dicted. It is important, however, not only to Russia but to the 
whole world, and its great importance is only beginning to be 
dimly recognised, in Russia perhaps more than elsewhere ; even 
more in Russia than in the United States by the great mass of 
Americans. 

It is not inevitable that Russia and America should clash over 
Manchuria, but it is not improbable. Whatever the future may 
bring one thing is absolutely certain: Russia can no more carry 
on things with a high hand in Manchuria without considering 
the United States than she can attempt the Russianisation of 
Corea without running foul of Japan. Russian diplomacy has 
placed a red-hot poker on top of a barrel of gunpowder. 


As a dog returneth to his vomit so New York returneth to its 
indecency and glories in the shame of its degradation. For two 
years the city has enjoyed an honest and respectable government, 
but honesty and respectability are virtues of which the majority 
of New Yorkers are afraid. They were offered an opportunity 
to elect Mayor Low, and they contemptuously spurned that offer 
and preferred to be ruled by the Tammany condottiere. In saying 
this I cast no reflections upon*the integrity, character, or ability 
of Mr. George B. McClellan, the mayor-elect. I have already 
told the readers of the National Review that personally Mr. 
McClellan is a charming and delightful companion, a man of 
broad education, well read, highly cultivated ; whose integrity no 
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one questions, whose motives are always admirable, who is 
courageous enough not to be swerved from his convictions. 
Such a man, one would think, should make an ideal mayor. He 
would, if he could, cut loose from Tammany. Water must seek 
its level.. All morality in New York municipal affairs is the level 
of Tammany morality, and Mr. McClellan, upright man though 
he is, cannot rise superior to the system. He will remain honest 
and uncorrupted, he will strive to give the city a proper govern- 
ment, but he is as powerless to purify that mass of corruption 
and abomination as a rivulet trickling through the slime of an 
African forest can cleanse it of miasma. 

It is noteworthy, as showing the powerlessness of the press of 
New York in influencing public opinion, that with a single 
exception all the leading papers, without regard to past political 
affiliations, vigorously and intelligently opposed McClellan. Yet 
McClellan won. 

The comments of these papers show how bitterly they feet 
their humiliation. Thus the Times, conservative in its utterances 
and careful in the selection of its words, says the result of the 
election is “to shut out every ray of light ; we have slipped back 
into the black slime and ooze of the Van Wyck administration.” 
The election, the Times adds, is “an invitation to every crook 
and criminal, to all dive-keepers, gamblers, and blackguards the 
world over to converge upon New York and ply their vocations.” 
Still continuing its jeremiad, the Times says the triumph of 
Tammany “insures for us two years of loot and corruption,” and 
it goes far to prove “that with the present composition of its 
electorate New York City is not altogether fit for self-govern- 
ment,” and much more to the same effect. The Press says: 
“‘ New York, alas, again lies prostrate under disgrace .. . there 
is no man in this city who loves purity in women and common 
decency among men, who can hold up his head to-day when it is 
written for the world to read that 600,000 voters have chosen 
grafters and red-light cadets to be the masters of four million 
American people at the gateway of the nation.” Other New York 
papers voice the shame of their city and admit that the metropolis 
has been handed over to the foes of decency and to the forces of 
corruption and wickedness, and that compared with what New 
York will be for the next two years Sodom and Gomorrah were 
puritanical in their deadly respectability. 

The elections have not appreciably disturbed the political 
equilibrium, That New York should go Democratic was neither 
unexpected nor surprising. New York under normal conditions 
has a large Democratic majority, and the Democrats made a 
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strong eflort to carry New York because of the moral effect it 
would have and the encouragement it would give Democrats that 
there was a reasonable hope of success for Democracy in next 
year’s presidential campaign. ‘The loss of New York is naturally 
a disappointment to Republicans and more or less a blow to 
President Roosevelt. It indicates that in the greater and more 
important fight next year, New York will be a doubtful State with 
a strong Democratic leaning. 

In the other States the elections were not important, with the 
exception of Maryland and Ohio. In Maryland the issue was 
clearly defined. The Democrats, under the leadership of Senator 
Gorman, one of the most astute and experienced politicians in 
the country, charged President Roosevelt with endeavouring to 
break down racial distinctions and place the blacks on a social 
equality with the whites ; and in proof of this they made much of 
the fact that Mr. Booker Washington was the President’s guest at 
dinner. It is quite unnecessary to say that this did the President 
great injustice and utterly misrepresents his position ; but it had 
its effect, and after a bitter campaign the Democrats carried the 
State. In Ohio the fight was between the Republicans and the 
wing of the Democratic party still acknowledging Bryan as its 
chief. It was also an attempt to defeat the return of Senator 
Hanna to the United States Senate. The Republicans carried 
the State by an unprecedented majority, and Mr. Hanna is sure 
of his re-election. The Democratic defeat is another blow to 
Bryanism, and for that reason all right-thinking people ought to 
be thankful. If there is any lesson to be learned from the election, 
it is that New York is probably lost to Mr. Roosevelt next year, 
the South is as “solid” as it always has been, which means that 
it will cast its full electoral vote for the Democratic candidates 
and that President Roosevelt is as popular as ever in the West. 


The United States has virtually established a protectorate over 
the Isthmus of Panama. What has for so long been anticipated 
as bound to happen by the irresistible impulse of circumstances 
has now come to pass. It was apparent that when the United 
States seriously began the work of constructing an isthmian 
canal, it would not be content to invest hundreds of millions of 
dollars in a country over which it exercised no political control, 
nor would it be content to remaih at the mercy of a gang of free- 
booters and blackmailers euphemistically termed a government. 
The secession cf the State of Panama from the Republic of 
Colombia, and its regeneration as an independent republic, is 
the solution of a vexing and complicated problem and one 
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which all the world must approve, because it substitutes for 
anarchy and a disregard of the rights of civilised nations law and 
respect for international obligations on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Some of the papers charge the President and his government 
with having secretly fomented the revolution and given it en- 
couragement. It is not necessary to examine into that charge 
too narrowly. While I do not believe that the administration 
gave direct encouragement to the revolutionists, or violated 
neutrality, it is probably true that the Panama revolutionists were 
not discouraged by the Washington government; and it is 
admitted that the government carefully watched affairs and if 
not informed of what might be expected was able most intelli- 
gently to anticipate events, which is one of the things every well 
organised government ought to do if it would protect its own 
interests. It is not denied that the sympathies of the administra- 
tion were with the revolutionists, nor is it denied that some of 
the President’s closest advisers hoped to see a revolution, believing 
it would be the easiest, quickest and cheapest way by which the 
United States could begin the work of constructing the isthmian 
canal. 

The importance of the secession of Panama, and the part which 
the United States played in it by landing troops and preventing 
the Colombian Government from attacking the revolutionists, 
lies in the fact that the United States has now in effect 
pledged itself to stand as the guardian over the Republic 
and to be responsible before all the world for the good 
behaviour of its ward. In a measure, it is a still further ex- 
tension of the Monroe doctrine, and the application of the 
American cardinal policy to Central America which all the world 
has long wished to see. According to European diplomatists at 
this capital, the United States now assumes the réle of policeman 
so far as the protection of life and the preservation of order is 
concerned in South America, and that is a réle, European diplo- 
matists say, which properly belongs to the United States. The 
Monroe doctrine per se is not antagonistic to European interests 
so long as the United States, while protecting South America 
from European aggression, accepts the responsibility of making 
South America faithfully observe its international obligations ; 
but what European diplomacy objected to was the interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine by which South America was protected 
from the consequences of its folly and dishonesty by the United 
States, which stood in the way of Europe redressing its wrongs by 
the only means a strong nation can use when dealing with a weak 
nation—that is force. 
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The hope is expressed that this is merely the beginning of a 
new policy on the part of the United States which will compel 
the whole of South America to treat European nations with 
greater consideration and more honesty. The presence of the 
United States on the Isthmus of Panama will have the most 
salutary effect. With the building of the canal, American troops 
will be maintained along the line of that waterway, and a 
formidable naval force will be kept in the Caribbean Sea and in 
the South Atlantic and Pacific. Because of its over-shadowing 
interests in the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus of Panama, the 
United States cannot permit any disturbance of commerce or a 
disregard of international rights under the name of a revolution. 
Its geographical position and the Monroe doctrine have at last 
forced the United States into becoming the preserver of the 
peace and the protector of the rights of nations in South 
America. This makes for progress and civilisation. There is 
yet hope that in the time to come South America—one of the 
richest continents in the world, with unlimited mineral and 
agricultural resources, where every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile—may become civilised enough to contribute its share 
to the progress and development of the world. 


Once again a Southern State has shown that killing is no 
murder, and that it is the privilege of every Southern gentleman 
to shoot down from behind the unarmed man who has offended 
him, The acquittal of former Lieutenant-Governor Tillman, of 
South Carolina, for the murder of N. G. Gonzales, the editor of 
a South Carolina newspaper, is quite in accordance with the best 
traditions of the South and its own code of morals. Never was 
there a fouler or more wanton murder than this. Tillman, a 
man of coarse habits, loose character, and violent temper, left the 
Senate-chamber, over which as Lieutenant-Governor of the State 
he had presided, and in the public street shot down Gonzales 
from behind; Gonzales, a man of high character, who had 
incurred Tillman’s malignant enmity because he had criticised 
his public acts. Gonzales was unarmed. The facts were 
incontrovertible. Tillman had committed unprovoked murder, 
and in any civilised community he would have expiated his crime 
with his life. Tillman, next to the Governor, the highest repre- 
sentative of the law in his State; had shown his contempt for the 
law by taking the law into his own hand to avenge a fancied 
wrong, and further, to make a travesty of the law, he was sub- 
jected to a farcical trial and acquitted. When the verdict was 
announced, we are told, “ Tillman’s friends crowded around him 
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and shook his hand. He was pleased with this demonstration. 
He shook hands with Judge Gary and the jurymen, and walked 
out of the court-house.” Truly an edifying spectacle. Nobody 
thinks any worse of the murderer, and the judge and jurymen 
evidently feel themselves honoured in having their hands shaken 
by a cowardly murderer. 

There is a fine field in the Southern States for those men and 
women of English birth who feel it their duty to labour in 
uncivilised countries as missionaries, and with so much to be done 
at home it seems a pity that the American people should every 
year pour out millions for the conversion of the heathen in 
Turkey and China and other pagan lands. The pagan, even if 
he worships false gods and is theologically unsound, does not 
shoot his fellow pagan from behind an ambush, which is the 
amiable diversion of the Christians of Louisiana, the Carolinas, 
Kentucky, and the other Southern States. In Kentucky in the 
last five years, according toa writer in the New York Independent, 
there have been 798 homicides and only nine legal executions, 
“The murderer may be fairly snowed with sympathising letters,” 
to quote this writer, “and women crowd the court-rooms and 
admire the assassin, telling their children how brave and hand- 
some he looked.” Decidedly there is a fine field for missionary 
endeavour in the Southern States, but missionaries who go there 
must be prepared to lay down their lives to spread the word. 
More than likely they will be assassinated, because the gentleman 
of the South, as the investigator of the Independent tells us, “is 
ever ready to resent an insult, or even to offer one, for an excuse 
to kill.” 

There is more respect for the law in the North than in the 
South, but even in a majority of the Northern States the law is 
too dilatory and is too often mocked. Sam Parks, the black- 
mailing walking delegate, who has just been convicted in New 
York of extortion and sent to prison, much to the delight of all 
honest working men, was able to keep out of prison for some 
months because the law can be so easily ‘abused. In New York 
a judge can issue what is known as “a certificate of reasonable 
doubt.” When a man has been convicted of a crime, his lawyers 
go before another judge and persuade him that the convict has 
not had a fair trial, and therefore there is a reasonable doubt 
about his conviction, and this certificate acts as a stay of execu- 
tion, and usually involves a new trial. As one paper remarks : 
“ The device is a great protection to an innocent man who has 
been wrongly convicted, and is just as handy for a guilty man 
who has been rightly convicted.” 
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The Land of Contrasts the United States has well been called, 
and one is perpetually amazed by the striking contrasts which are 
always to be observed in this land of amazing contradictions. 
What, for instance, can be more astonishing than the spectacle 
which the City of New York has recently witnessed of Dowie’s 
crusade ? Probably there is no city in the world whose people 
are so intensely material, so callous, so unsympathetic, and such 
scoffers at religion as those of the city of New York, and perhaps 
there is no city whose people, despite their materialism, more 
quickly respond to any charitable appeal, who quietly and 
unostentatiously contribute of their means to succour the dis- 
tressed, and whose only reward is the satisfaction of well-doing. 
To this city, there came out of the West, at the head of an army 
four thousand strong, Dowie, the prophet and self-titled divine 
healer, who lays claim to the mantle of the Prophet Elijah. 

Dowie is both charlatan and knave, a self-confessed bearer of 
a name to which he is not entitled, and combined with his talents 
as a Cagliostro is the shrewdness and business acumen of, let us 
say, a great American promoter. A dozen years ago this man 
Dowie made some stir in Chicago by pretending to have the virtue 
of healing by divine inspiration, and by preaching a new religion. 
Two years ago, his congregation in the meantime having waxed 
and grown strong, he founded the City of Zion about forty miles 
from Chicago. People laughed at him, They remembered Robert 
Owen and Fourier and the other prophets of an earlier age who 
had been inspired to found new sects and co-operative colonies, 
and how in a very short time their communities disintegrated 
and not even the memory of their rituals remained. But Dowie 
is unlike his prototypes. He possesses that which they possessed 
—the power to sway men and women and make them believe in 
his mission ; he has that in which they were deficient. He is 
“smart” in the American use of the word. He is a good man of 
business ; he would have achieved success as a banker, a mer- 
chant, or a manufacturer. He has founded a religion—whether 
he has built on sand time will tell—he has created a city, a popu- 
lous thriving city, whose people are industrious, the products of 
whose hands find a ready and profitable market. He is shrewd 
enough to see that men cannot be spiritually happy unless they 
are materially prosperous. 

Zion is a community, and yet*there is little of communism in 
it; the pervading spirit of Dowie is over all. Land is not sold 
but leased for a thousand years, but Dowie holds the title-deeds. 
Men work for what they can make, there is no dead-level of trade- 
unicn minimum wage, but each must contribute of his earnings | 
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one-tenth to the maintenance and extension of Zion, and Dowie 
alone has the expenditure of this fund. 

It has been said that Dowie has founded a new religion, but 
there is nothing in his tenets of faith which differ from those of 
other religions, and unlike Mormonism and some of the other 
excrescences of religious fanaticism there is nothing in it to offend 
good morals or good taste. He preaches chastity, truth, absti- 
nence, charity ; he denounces the use of tobacco and alcohol ; 
pork, oysters, and some other things are declared unclean; his 
disciples must subscribe blindly to his code of morals, and may 
not set up their own standard of ethics, but in the main his 
teachings are wholesome and for good rather than evil. 

He claims the gift of divine healing, he asserts that it has been 
revealed to him that he is a second Elijah and on him the mantle 
of the prophet has fallen; in the pulpit he is violent, coarse, full 
of vituperative denunciation, thundering forth his fulminations 
against the ribald secular press and those who come to scoff at 
him, threatening them with divine wrath and discomfort in the 
flesh. All these things have made the man ridiculous, they have 
made the unthinking regard him as a charlatan simply, who only 
needed to be known to be exposed. 

He came to New York at the head of his host four thousand 
strong because, as he asserted, he received the Divine command 
to convert New York. No one will deny that New York is not 
in need of conversion, but that is beside the mark. His enemies 
assert that he hoped to work upon the emotions of the credulous 
and the ignorant and swell his coffers. If that was his hope it 
signally failed. He has been at the expense of transporting, 
feeding, and housing 4000 men and women, and he has not taken 
in money enough to pay the gas bills of the large hall in which he 
preached. 

And yet Dowie cannot be whistled down the wind as a “ fat fakir,” 
as one newspaper abusively terms him. Humbug or worse, the 
fact remains that he has a marvellous hold over his followers, who 
believe in him implicitly, whose word to them is law both human 
and spiritual. Men of intelligence, keen, critical, analytical, not 
in sympathy with Dowie, his methods or creed; men of many 
faiths, Protestants as well as Roman Catholics, have testified to 
the profound impression that Dowie’s religious services made 
uponthem. Aman and a cause that can produce that impression 
is not ridiculous. 

Perhaps Dowie’s success, like that of Mrs. Eddy’s Christian 
Science, lies in the fact that both of them are shrewd enough to 
crystallise the revolt of millions against materialism and their 
passionate longing for spiritual help which the creeds of organised 
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religion are powerless to give them. The Church teaches that 
sickness must be meekly accepted and tolerated ; Dowie thunders 
against disease for which the person diseased is alone respon- 
sible. Cast out your own impurities, he says in substance, live a 
righteous life, follow the teachings of God, fashion yourself in the 
image of God, and you shall be whole. When Dowie’s daughter 
lay in the agony of death he refused to call in a physician, but 
prayed over her. The girl died. Dowie was not discouraged. 
She died, so he told his disciples, not because she had to die or 
because his power failed him, but because she had not reached 
the high altitude of sublime faith which would have saved her. 
It is not to be wondered at that in the United States the creeds 
of Dowie and Mrs. Eddy are embraced by hundreds of thousands, 


Really one has a right to expect that when Mr. John Morley 
makes a public address he will satisfy himself as to his elementary 
facts or will refrain from the argument ad captandum vulgus. In 
the speech delivered by Mr. Morley at Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on October 19, as reported in the London Morning Post 
of the following day, this extraordinary language is used : 

“Suppose the Americans, the people of the United States, they 
are our own kinsfolk, they are like us in diplomacy, they are not 
always angelic—(laughter). Suppose in indignation of your 
retaliation policy they put a farthing a pound, a halfpenny a 
pound, on your raw cotton, where is Lancashire? (Cheers.)” 

Doubtless this argument appealed to the humour of the 
audience, as the laughter and cheers indicate, but in the United 
States people are asking whether it would not be worth while 
for English statesmen to know at least the salient provisions of 
the American Constitution. Any high schoolboy could have told 
Mr. Morley that clause five of the Ninth Article of the Constitution 
reads: “No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State,” and in the face of that prohibition it is not easy to 
see how the Americans, whether indignant or not, could put a 
farthing a pound on raw cotton. Until the American Constitution 
is changed, which Mr. Morley will not live to see, Lancashire 
need have no fear of an export duty on cotton. 

In the same fashion that Mr. Morley and other men of his 
school ignore or misread the American Constitution to raise the 
spectre of an export duty on raw cotton, so some of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opponents continue to talk about the peril of 
forcing the United States to retaliate against England in case 
she grants preferential rates to Canada and the other colonies. 
Retaliation is a word lightly used by some persons who do not 
carefully cons der their words, but retaliation is a two-edged 
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weapon. Thus, it has been suggested by a correspondent of the 
Boston Herald that if England imposes a discriminating duty on 
American grain the United States can retaliate by revoking the 
arrangement by which Canadian produce for export is shipped 
through the United States in bond. But the Herald points out 
that one reason why the United States would be reluctant to 
engage in a war of reprisals with Canada is that “the most direct 
railroad routes from New England westward lie through Canada.” 
It is cheaper and quicker for New England to ship to the Western 
States through Canadian territory than it is through American 
territory, and much of the wheat of the middle Western States, 
from the Dakotas and Minnesota, is shipped to England from 
Boston, having been carried by a Canadian railway through 
Canadian territory, because the cost of transportation can be 
reduced by using Canadian facilities to reach the American sea- 
board. If, therefore, American retaliation should deprive Canada 
of the American bonding privilege, Canada has merely to cry 
check, and the American wheat grower, already handicapped by 
the preferential given to Canada, would find himself still further 
handicapped in the British market by the increased cost he 
would have to pay for transportation from the wheat-fields of the 
West to the Atlantic seaboard. Decidedly retaliation is not a word 
that need terrify either Canadians or Englishmen. 

All this only proves the soundness of the argument I advanced 
in this Review a few months ago when I pointed out that one 
virtue of the Chamberlain policy was the means it furnished 
England to deal more successfully with the United States both 
in matters of diplomacy and trade, and that it supplied her with 
a weapon which she has deprived herself of during the last half- 
century. I have also called attention to the ultimate result of 
the adoption of protection by England leading to a closer and 
more equitable customs union between Great Britain, the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, and significant of the 
correctness of this view is a carefully written article in a leading 
newspaper, which points out that commercial union between the 
three countries “‘ would achieve all the desired results which man 
can reasonably hope for.” 

It may be said that the suggestion is Utopian and far in 
advance of its consummation. Perhaps, but there is nothing 
Utopian about the continued insistence of leading newspapers 
that it is the duty of the United States to establish closer recip- 
rocal trade relations with Canada. That which only a few months 
ago was only languidly discussed is now recognised as a 
practical question demanding immediate consideration. It is 
Mr. Chamberlain who has worked this change. If a mere dis- 
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cussion Of his policy has made Americans realise thg vulnerability 
of their position, what may not the adoption of that policy 
accomplish ? 


The appointment of Mr. Arthur H. Lee as civil lord of the 
Admiralty has pleased his friends in this country, of whom he has 
scores, who cherish for him the kindest feeling because of the 
sympathy he showed for the American cause during the Spanish 
war. Mr. Lee was at that time the British military attaché in 
Washington and went to Cuba with General Shafter’s army of 
invasion. He was there to observe things and not to fight, but 
when there was some real but brief fighting around El Caney, 
and a brigade commander was badly in need of an aide-de-camp 
to carry despatches, Colonel Lee volunteered for the service and 
came as near paying the penalty for his temerity as any man 
ever did who lived to tell the tale. After that display of gallantry 
there was nothing Colonel Lee wanted from the American army 
that he could not have had, and when he talked about “our 
chaps,” meaning the Americans, he made himself immensely 
popular with officers and civilians alike. Americans know of his 
energy and persistency and look upon his appointment as an 
especially good thing for the navy. 


Sir Mortimer Durand is assured of a cordial recognition in 
Washington. His long and successful political and diplomatic 
career, his frankly expressed liking for America and the 
Americans, his fondness for manly sport, and his literary tastes, 
are qualities to make him popular with all classes, and there is 
nothing on the horizon to try the soul of the new ambassador. 
Count Cassini was transferred from Pekin to Washington 
because it was deemed advisable by the Russian government to 
have in Washington a representative who could convert the 
American government to the Russian view of Asiatic politics, 
but Count Cassini’s converts have been as few as Dowie’s in 
New York. The British government sends to Washington an 
ambassador who for years has been meeting the Asiatic diplomacy 
of Russia, and who is perhaps as familiar with it as any man in 
the English service. In inner circles it has been asked whether 
this is merely coincidence or design. Men who recognise the 
menace of Russia to American interests in China hope that it is 
something more than accident, and that it argues a closer and 
more intimate understanding between the United States and 
Great Britain in Chinese affairs. 

A, MAURICE Low. 
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THE STORY OF NIGERIA 


THE intention of this article is to afford the reader some in- 
sight into the general history, so far as it is known, of the 
States of the interior of northern Africa, and especially of those 
which are now called British Nigeria. To make the subject 
clear, we are necessarily taken far back into past centuries and 
moved to chronicle the enterprises of energetic men whose 
very names are unfamiliar to Englishmen, unless they happen 
to be acquainted with African history. It is a story full of 
adventure and curious incident, and one which is likely to 
attract more and more attention in these islands, now that 
Great Britain has occupied her share of the Continent and 
become responsible for so many millions of its inhabitants, 
Under a wise government Nigeria’s future prosperity is likely 
to be prodigious: its history, meanwhile, is wondrously in- 
teresting. 

We should, however, bear in mind that the modern term 
“ Nigeria” is a European colloquialism which bears but slight 
resemblance to the native subdivision of the country, though 
it is an apt expression to designate the region over which 
King Edward VII. rules, Its frontiers have been arbitrarily 
arranged between ourselves and France and Germany, and 
they necessarily cut in twain the ancient native kingdoms and 
settled areas which happen to lie on the border. For the 
sake of a peaceful solution to the European partition of Africa, 
we must abide by our treaties, and train our new subjects to 
acquiesce in their altered landmarks, which, on the whole, are 
not likely to prove a difficulty. 

A glance at the map will put the reader in possession of the 
respective French, German, and British spheres, to which we 
need not again refer in retailing the localhistory. He will see, 
too, the whole course of the Niger river, rising behind the coast 
mountains of Sierra Leone, sweeping in a magnificent semi- 
circle through populous regions, and (with its only important 
tributary, the Benue) traversing three thousand miles of Africa 
on its journey to the Atlantic. Yet this mighty river was first 
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seen by the hardy Scotsman, Mungo Park, in 1796, and first 
traced to its mouth by Richard Lander in 1830—so carefully 
were the hundred mouths of the Niger concealed in mangrove 
swamps and intricate channels. 

But, although authentic confirmation of the existence of the 
Niger only came to us a hundred years ago, the river had been 
discovered by the Roman explorer Julius Maternus, who crossed 
the Sahara Desert at the very beginning of the Christian era ; 
he was followed in 37 A.D. by the Roman General C. Suetonius 
Paulus, who wrote a description of negroland which is quoted 
by Pliny. These explorers had no incentive beyond their in- 
dividual: enterprise, no financial backing save that of a few 
personal friends, and their labours consequently bore no per- 
manent results ; for, to successfully explore and map a con- 
tinent requires for its accomplishment a great deal more than 
the geographer’s natural curiosity or the traveller’s desire to 
collect incredible tales. 

With the disappearance of the Roman Empire and the events 
which followed we have no concern here, but the eighth 
century saw a revolutionising change in the conditions of 
northern Africa, brought about by an Arab conquest and the 
spread of a revealed religion. In 640 A.D, a certain Amru Ibn 
el Aasse invaded Egypt with 4000 Arabs; and, following 
them, wave upon wave of Moslem immigrants poured into the 
northern coastlands, bearing aloft the torch of Islam, inculcat- 
ing a new spiritual life, introducing everywhere progressive 
methods of agriculture, commerce, trade, industries, and, above 
all, instituting a system of government which proved suitable 
to the backward state of the country. Europe was swept out 
of the continent, including the remnants of that remarkable 
crowd of 80,000 Goths who had crossed over from Spain 
under Genseric in 480 A.D. and settled about Carthage, where 
they maintained themselves against Rome for a century. 

These Arab conquerors were no mere land-grabbers and 
plunderers ; they set systematically to work to regenerate the 
country, and henceforth identified all their interests with it. 
Cities were built and the natives raised above their condition 
under the decayed Empire of Rome. Thus they profoundly 
altered the destiny of the indigenous populations, founded states, 
developed a commercial activity more extensive than that of 
ancient Carthage, introduced the camel into Africa, instituted 
regular caravan routes across the continent and protected them, 
so that merchandise could, for the first time, be transported 
with safety for journeys of a thousand miles by land. To 
assert that they converted and ruled by the sword alone is to 
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misrepresent a shrewd race of governors. Education and in- 
dustrial development formed chief features in their administra- 
tive system, without which it could not have lasted unbroken 
during nine centuries. Every village had one or more 
schools where Arabic reading and writing were taught to the 
offspring of the Arabs as well as to the children of the soil, 
and where the Mohamedan laws of the Koran were expounded 
and learnt by heart. These Arabs were a prolific race, and did 
not disdain marriage with the women of the country, so that 
class distinctions became gradually attenuated and therefore 
less irksome to the governed ; slaves and eunuchs could, and 
frequently did, rise to positions of power and responsibility. 

Arab geographers explored the continent in every direction ; 
historians recorded the reigns of the kings and emperors of the 
more powerful dynasties. Streams of pilgrims poured across 
the continent to Mecca, and kept up a continuous intercourse 
between the various states through which they passed. When 
we look back and consider the times and the general state of 
the world in the middle ages, and reflect upon the inaccessibility 
of interior Africa, and the difficulties the Arabs successfully 
encountered, we must admit that they accomplished a great 
work of civilisation in the regions they ruled. 

It would appear from the records that the religion of 
Mohamed first crossed the Sahara in the tenth century, and by 
the end of the fourteenth had taken firm root among the 
indigenous negroes of the Niger region, where it continues to 
spread down to our own times. Some of the Arab explorers 
were men of considerable mental attainments, and understood 
the science of geography, such as El Bekri, who lived at the 
time of our William the Conqueror, and Idrissi (1154), to whose 
maps and writings we are indebted for a first glimpse of the 
country about Lake Chad and the various races of Nigeria. 

In 1352, a man who rejoiced in the name of Ibn Batuta of 
Tangier was commissioned by the Sultan of Morocco to under- 
take an expedition. This remarkable explorer journeyed from 
Fez to Timbuktu, descended the Niger to Gogo, pushed south- 
wards and eastwards across the whole breadth of the continent, 
emerged near Zanzibar, and returned to Morocco through the 
eastern Sudan in 1354. Unfortunately his book of travels has 
not been preserved, with the exception of a portion found by 
Burckhardt in Cairo, though it is hoped that careful research 
may ultimately discover a copy. Another envoy of the court 
of Morocco to the Sudanese kings was the famous Hassan el 
Wasas, known in Europe as Leo Africanus, whose Description 
of Africa, written in Arabic in 1526, has been translated into 
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Latin, Italian, French, and English. He twice visited Timbuktu, 
and penetrated to Bornu. There were numbers of vuther 
historians and explorers at work, but sufficient indication has 
been given above to show how widespread was Arab influence, 
and how extensive the territory it embraced. It probably 
attained its highest development in the sixteenth century, since 
when it has been either stationary or retrograde. 

All along the northern coasts the fiery zeal of the followers 
of the Prophet had compelled Berbers, Romans, Greeks, Goths, 
and others, to merge their distinctions and become Moslems, or 
perish ; but in the course of centuries this first ruthless 
fanaticism died down, and a milder procedure than that of 
exterminating the recalcitrant was employed in propounding 
the faith to the tribes of negroes further south. Progress was 
slower, and to this day many of these tribes remain pagan, but 
the ruling families of negroland embraced the religion of the 
Koran with eager avidity ; it was thoroughly suited to their 
stage of mental development, it appealed to their highest 
instincts, it added dignity to their lives, and many of them 
became zealous missionaries of Islam amongst their unconverted 
brethren. 

Thus negroland suffered no such sudden incursion of Arab 
hordes as occurred in the north. Nature in the form of 
the Sahara has interposed a belt of a thousand miles of re- 
lentless desert between the fertile coasts of the Mediterranean 
and the still more productive districts of the Sudan ; it stretches 
across the continent from the Red Sea to the Atlantic, and has 
been the determining factor in moulding the destiny of Nigeria. 
In this connection it is also instructive to look along the 
13th degree of north latitude, which roughly divides the region 
of efficient rain from that of scanty rain, and therefore 
indicates the temperate rain-zone of northern Africa. It 
separates populations whose wealth consists of cattle, from 
those whose wealth is in their camels; it has an average 
elevation above the sea of 1000 to 2000 feet; it has been the 
scene of the greatest Arab activity, from the tenth century down 
to the Baggara empire of the Dervishes, which recently held 
the Egyptian Sudan in an iron grip. 

If we except the Abyssinian highlands (6000 feet aver- 
age), there are on this thirteenth parallel a whole series of 
powerful negro-Arab states, adjoining one another across the 
full breadth of the continent. These ancient kingdoms are 
named: (1) Senaar (on the Blue Nile); (2) Kordofan (near 
the White Nile); (3) Darfur (in the British sphere) ; (4) Wadai 
(in the French sphere) ; (5) Bagirmi (in the French sphere) ; 
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(6) Bornu (British) ; (7) Sokoto (British); (8) Gando (British) ; 
(9) The Songhay Empire (French); (10) The Melle [Man- 
dingo] Empire (French); (11) Bambara (French); and (12) 
Senegambia (French). Of these Senaar at one time was 
an enlightened and powerful nation of blacks, Darfur can 
produce a list of reigning Sultans which carry us_ back 
to the remote past; Wadai was, and still is, the home of 
an unconquered fanatical Mohamedan people; Bornu, now 
decadent, was formerly the seat of an empire which governed 
the whole region around Lake Chad; Sokoto and Gando are 
two divisions of the empire of the Fulani and Hausas, which 
ruled the Western Sudan through the nineteenth century ; the 
Songhay Empire attained its zenith in the sixteenth century ; the 
Melle Empirein thefourteenth century. All thesestates, and others 
beside them, have enjoyed wide dominion or dwindled into mere 
vassals, according to the individual capacity of their respective 
sultans and viziers, their success in suppressing turbulent factions 
within and beating off the incursions of envious neighbours 
from without. As soon asa community became prosperous under 
an enlightened ruler, it also became a tempting prize to some 
member of his unruly family, or to a neighbouring sultan, 
and sooner or later fell a prey either to internal revolution or 
external attack. Thus it comes about that the continent is 
strewn with the remains of destroyed cities, each surrounded 
by signs of a once prosperous agriculture, and now the home 
of nothing but jackals, for it is a traditional custom with 
Mohamedan princes never to rebuild a fallen city. The tenure 
of power by a dynasty or tribe was always precarious, and 
their disappearance from history has been known to occur in a 
single generation. 

Having now briefly considered the general trend of the Arab 
conquest of the whole Sudan, we will turn our attention to 
those states with which we have recently become more inti- 
mately connected, namely, Sokoto, Gando, and Bornu, all of 
which lie within the borders of Nigeria and are administered’ 
by British officials. 

Sokoto and Gando are really two unnecessary subdivisions. 
of the Hausa States, which till this year formed part of the 
Fulani Empire, and deserve special attention. The Hausa 
race is said to have originated in the oasis of Air in the 
midst of the Sahara, whence in the eighth century it was 
driven south in the course of the Arab invasion already 
described. Under the leadership of seven very capable brothers, 
the legitimate offspring of a certain Berber mother, this black 
tribe spread itself eastwards and westwards along the southern 
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margin of the desert and founded seven states, which prospered: 
exceedingly owing to the fertility of the soil, the industry ‘of 
the population, and the policy pursued by the seven brothers, 
In course of time the Hausas so increased that seven 
additional provinces were added, and these are jocosely called 
the upstart or “illegitimate” states by the inhabitants of the 
more ancient settlements. Hausaland was visited and described 
by Leo Africanus at the end of the fifteenth century, when Katsina 
was its principal city and only its rulers professed the Moham- 
edan faith: the bulk of the people were snake-worshippers, 
and remained pagans, with a slight admixture of Islamic rites, 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, — It is, in fact, a 
point of interest in their history that they should have so long 
escaped conversion to the ruling religion, especially as they 
inhabited a country which lay alongside one of the principal 
highways of Arab migration. However, when at last they were 


converted by the zealous Fulani, they embraced Mohamedan- 


ism with complete satisfaction, and have ‘remained its devoted 
adherents ever since: for even in spite of the later decadence 
of their rulers, they show no disposition to: relapse :into 
paganism. Their religion had a most vivifying effect onthe 
whole race, as it has invariably had on the negroids of Africa, 
whose too susceptible natures require the restraint of a wars 
ritual and the discipline of a strict code of laws. 

The Hausa is distinctly the business-man of Africa ; his scien 
and dye-pits produce the chief articles of internal trade, and 
are often in use as currency in adjusting a deal or settling a 
bargain ; his language is the language of commerce throughout 
the Western Sudan. Hehasno political ambitions and is not a 
governing personality, being of a cheerful, happy-go-lucky dis- 
position, good-humouredly contemptuous of his pagan customers 
without in the least desiring to convert them. Toquote Mr. Morel: 
“ His manufacturing skill is not only remarkable for Africa ; it 
puts Europe to the blush. For closeness, durability, and 
firmness of texture, the products of his looms and: dye-pits 
eclipse anything that Manchester can produce. In a land of 
reputed .indolence, his activity is as conspicuous as his enter- 
prise. He makes an ideal commercial traveller, peddling his 
wares over enormous distances, and seldom failing to’secure a 
considerable profit on his transactions.” . It is unfortunate that 
the original history of Hausaland, which was written in Arabic 
characters and included the whole period from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries, was deliberately destroyed bythe 
conquering Fulani in order to effectually obliterate all evidence 
of Hausa independence. 
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But who are these Fulani of whom we so frequently read ? 
_ The answer to this question takes us back through many 
centuries to the story of the remote past of ancient Egypt, and 
to the year 2136 B.C.,a story which is full of interest, but can 
only be briefly sketched in these pages.* In the year named 
several hordes of Asiatic shepherds invaded the land of Egypt 
and drove into the fertile valley of the Nile their herds of 
hump-backed cattle and  blob-tailed, roman-nosed sheep. 
Whether they abandoned their Asiatic homes through drought, 
or by reason of land-hunger in an over-populated area, is 
unknown ; at any rate their incursion was stoutly resisted by 
the local inhabitants, and a long and sanguinary conflict arose 
in the land, converting nomadic shepherds into warriors and 
statesmen, fighting for their existence. In the end the invaders 
completely established their supremacy, and are recorded in 
history as the “ Shepherd Kings,” whose dynasty endured for 
five centuries. They appear to have ruled with wisdom what 
was undoubtedly the greatest state of the then civilised world. 

However, in the year 1636 B.c. they were overthrown by 
the ancient Theban dynasty, and had again to migrate with 
their herds in search of pasturesnew. They struck southwards 
up the Nile into the Sudan, “The land of the blacks,” and 
wandered, some along the Blue Nile into the southern slopes 
of the Abyssinian mountains, where they became the ancestors 
of the Galas and of the aristocratic Bahima of Uganda, some 
others away westwards across the continent to the Niger. 
Here they seem to have scattered and resumed the nomadic 
life, chiefly in the districts about the sources of the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers, where their herds found suitable 
pasturage. In all their wanderings amidst inferior races and 
strange surroundings they retained their pride of race, their 
faith in the bull-worship of their ancestors, their stories of the 
ancient Hebrew laws and customs, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. More important still, they kept their 
Asiatic blood as pure as they could, never permitting their 
daughters to wed any but men of their own race, though the 
men also took wives from the aboriginal populations amongst 
whom they dwelt. 

This remarkable people must have reached West Africa long 
before the dawn of the Christian era, yet they retain to this day 
the racial characteristics of their nomad ancestry, and are known 
throughout the Sudan as the Fulani (plural). They are 
loosely scattered in small groups over a vast area, dwelling 


* It is very well toldin Affairs of West Africa, by E.D. Morel. Heinemann. 
1902, 
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with their flocks and herds amongst pagan and Mohamedan 
tribes as the case may be, ruling over some, subject to others, 
strict followers of the Prophet in general, though pagans in a 
few inaccessible districts. Their main conversion to Mohame- 
danism seems to have occurred in the sixteenth century. 

As regards personal appearance the pure-bred Fulani are 
distinctly of an Eastern type, their copper-coloured skin, 
straight hair, clean-cut features and well-developed skulls 
differing widely from those of the African races. The 
women may be described as quite good-looking. The 
numerous mixed progeny of Fulani men and negresses 
has introduced a strain of blood which has been of obvious 
advantage to the lower races throughout the land. Everywhere 
the Fulani are distinguishable by their fine linen, haughty 
manners, cleanly habits, and irreproachable orthodoxy. In 
the remoter villages they were formerly a simple folk who did 
not travel, but resided in their secluded homes and occasion- 
ally indulged in predatory expeditions against neighbouring 
pagans. 

In 1802, after centuries of mild subjection to their 
pagan masters, the Fulani of Hausaland started a revolt which 
had far-reaching consequences. Inspired by a religious 
enthusiast named Othman Dan Fodio, himself a Fulah of 
Gober, the scattered groups of herdsmen assembled beneath 
the banner of Islam, attacked and subjugated the Hausa States 
and founded an empire which ultimately extended from Lake 
Chad to Senegal. They so communicated the fervour of their 
intense religious feelings to their new converts that a Christian 
missionary has recently admitted that ‘“‘ To the Hausa what is in 
the Koran is of God, and what is not in the Koran is not worth 
knowing.” Othman, the leader of this remarkable movement, 
died in 1817 in a fit of religious mania, and was succeeded 
by his sons, of whom Sultan Bello alone was a capable ruler. 
The Fulani Empire, long decadent and latterly pernicious, has 
now given way to British rule (1903) under Sir Frederick 
Lugard. 

We will next turn our attention to the beginnings of European 
enterprise in West Africa. 

Dismissing the unverified story put forward by certain 
French writers to prove that a colony of hardy Dieppe fisher- 
men was established on the Guinea Coast in the fourteenth 
century, we commence the narrative in 1456, when certain of 
Prince Henry of Portugal’s patient adventurers discovered the 
mouths of the Senegal and Gambia rivers. They returned 
with vague stories of the fabulous wealth of Timbuktu. A 
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chartered company was started in Lisbon which on its first 
venture imported a cargo of 200 slaves, and the Portuguese at 
once commenced the traffic in black humanity which was 
carried on uninterruptedly during four centuries: to them 
belongs the distinction of being the first European nation to 
begin it and the last to leave it off. They built numerous 
forts along the West Coast and endeavoured to open up trade 
with the far interior, but there is no authentic record of their 
having established more than a precarious intercourse with the 
natives in the vicinity of their forts, through whom they 
bargained for slaves. Being first in possession and naturally 
jealous of interference by rivals, they bent their energies chiefly 
to strengthening their monopoly, and were so far successful as 
to retain it for a century. 

But sooner or later a monopoly which has to be fought for 
by armed trading ships is sure to be contested by adventurous 
outsiders, and we accordingly find that in 1550 (a few years 
before Queen Elizabeth ascended our throne) a guild of 
London merchants fitted out a small fleet and sent it to the 
Guinea Coast under the command of Captain Thomas Windham, 
a younger son of Sir Thomas Windham, the direct ancestor of 
the present Wyndhams of Petworth House, Sussex. He was 
noted as a successful navigator, and was therefore put in charge 
of this first British trading voyage to the West Coast, his quest 
being gold. He made three separate voyages, and on one of 
them brought home “150 lbs. of gold,” which at present 
prices would mean a sum of about £7000. In his journal he 
records in 1552: “Here, by the way, it is to be observed that 
the Portuguese were much offended with this our new trade 
into Barbary; and both in our voyage the year before, and 
also in this, gave out in England, through the merchants, that 
if they took us in those parts they would use us as their mortal 
enemies.” 

Undaunted by these threats, a certain John Lok undertook a 
couple of years later a trading voyage which he described in 
minute detail. He owned three ships and some smaller boats, 
and took over two months to reach the Gold Coast. He found 
the natives very willing to bargain, and, in exchange for 
cloth and other articles, brought home a valuable cargo 
—400 lbs. of gold, 36 cwt. of pepper and 250 tusks of ivory, 
some of which weighed go lbs. each—so Master Lok’s 
voyage was a decided success, in spite of Portuguese opposition 
and without a cargo of slaves. Others, especially Towrson, 
followed this trade with vigour and profit; but to Sir John 
Hawkins belongs the discredit of being the first Englishman to 
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embark a cargo of slaves, which he sold in America, notwith- 
standing an indignant remonstrance by Queen Elizabeth. The 
year of the defeat of the Spanish Armada (1588) saw the first 
British Chartered Company launched, and about the same time 
there occurred a minor scramble amongst the European 
Powers for stations on the West Coast, a scramble which 
continued spasmodically through the seventeenth century. 
Spain crushed Portugal and laid claim to her colonies; the 
Dutch threw off the yoke of Spain and seized these colonies ; 
the Danes engaged with alacrity in what was termed the 
“new” (z.e. slave) trade ; the Germans founded their Branden- 
berg Company; the French laid the foundation of their 
present extensive West African Empire. Each of the rivals 
built forts along the coast, the French under the Sieur Brue 
being more enterprising towards the interior than all the others 
combined. The British Company seems to have neglected its 
opportunity and was more or less a failure. Each set of 
traders held parchments engrossed in magnificent language, 
signed by their respective sovereigns, granting to each one of 
them the “ moncpoly of all trade from Morocco to the Cape of 
Good Hope and beyond ;” the consequent jealousy, confusion 
and lawlessness were indescribable. Here was the buccaneers’ 
special opportunity, at a period when big events were taking 
piace in other parts of the world, and misdeeds on the Gold 
Coast remained unrecorded and unpunished ; how can we be 
surprised if the reports of the white man’s behaviour, which 
reached the interior through native slave-raiders, disgusted 
Mohamedan missionaries, and made them curse the white man 
and his gin? 

Thus the seventeenth century closes with the over-sea slave 
trade in full swing, it being a far more lucrative business than 
either gold, ivory or pepper. The plantations of America and 
the West Indies were growing apace, their demand for labour 
annually increased, so that during the whole of the eighteenth 
century we find the French, Dutch and British struggling for 
supremacy along the West Coast. Of these, the French from 
the Senegal River continued to display the greater interest in 
the interior amongst the warlike races which interposed 
between themselves and Timbuktu; the British were estab- 
lished on the Gambia, and, held seventeen forts on the Gold 
Coast, but these were mostly reduplicated by rival Dutch 
establishments, with here and there an additional French or 
Portuguese fort; so there was no monopoly for any one 
nation in the slave trade. 


Should my readers be inclined to surmise that these rival, 
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forts were centres from which radiated the civilising influences 
of the Christian into the recesses of the Dark Continent, let him 
peruse some of the eighteenth century literature on this subject. 
A conservative estimate puts the number of negroes shipped 
across the Atlantic by all nations in the year 1748 at the 
total of 97,000 ; another computes at 200,000 the number of 
blacks annually exported to America and Asia during each year 
of the last decade of the eighteenth century ; and it has been 
calculated that at least seven millions of Africans were deported 
across the seas between 1700 and 1800. Those who are at 
all acquainted with the rate of mortality which must occur in 
the process of raiding a village for slaves, in the caravan 
journey to the coast, and in the holds of sailing-ships as they 
crossed the seas, will realise that, for every slave safely 
landed, six or more were sacrificed, and that this enormous 
draft of blacks represented a serious drain on the country. 
In the end, when these facts became better known, there 
was an awakening of the British conscience; the voice of 
declamation rose louder and louder in the land ; and Abolition 
was carried in Parliament in 1807, followed by similar enact- 
ments in other civilised countries by the year 1815. 

Looking back with dispassionate eyes on the hot con- 
troversies of those days, we perceive that Abolition was an 
absolute necessity, not from mere sentimentalism, nor because 
the planters were unkind to their slaves as was often falsely 
alleged, nor because slavery is reckoned as immoral; but 
because the growing demand for negroes inflicted an atrocious 
injury on the nations of Africa, and made progress on that 
Continent an absolute impossibility. Moreover, the cheap 
liquor and gunpowder which were exchanged for slaves were 
gradually sapping the energies of the coastwise populations. 

The abolition of slavery, curiously enough, happens also to 
coincide with the era of legitimate exploration. 

If individual heroism, magnificent courage, an indomitable 
will, and an optimism which no adversity could disappoint, are 
the chief emblems of a great explorer, then Mungo Park ranks 
amongst the highest. His achievements should be read in 
his biography by Joseph Thomson, the life of an explorer by 
another explorer, because only such an author can convince 
one of the incredible hardships which Mungo Park endured. 
In 1795 he started from the Gambia River with a couple of 
native servants, two donkeys and a horse, plunged into the 
unknown interior, and emerged in 1799 after exploring three 
hundred miles of the middle Niger. He was ill equipped for 
such an expedition, which had been the death of many a brave 
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man before him, and I cannot refrain from quoting Mr. E. D. 
Morel’s graphic epitome of this journey. 

Think of Park, and picture to yourself the position of a lonely European 
wandering about inland Western Africa in a thick blue fustian coat, with gilt 
buttons, keeping his precious notes in the crown of a top-hat, and kicked, 
buffeted, spat upon, treated with contumely, subjected to every insult, over and 
over again a slave, exposed for hours at a time in a burning sun without water, 
often on the verge of starvation, racked by disease, and in so miserable a plight 
upon many occasions that death would have been a welcome relief—yet 
triumphing over everything, and finally returning, notes and all, to his own 
land. 

Undaunted, he set out again in 1804, at the request of the 
British Government, and navigated more than a thousand 
miles of the Niger in a rickety boat which he built himself, 
meeting his death at the hands of the natives in the rapids of 
Busa. 

For some years after this fatality all endeavours to reach 
the Niger from the West Coast failed, and resulted in the 
death of the would-be explorers from disease and hard- 
ships. It was therefore decided to make an attempt from 
the Mediterranean, to follow the route of the old Arab 
conquerors, and utilise if possible the native caravan trade as a 
means of crossing the Sahara from Tripoli. Accordingly three 
Englishmen, Clapperton, Denham, and Oudney (a naval 
captain, a major, and a doctor), started in 1821, under the 
auspices of the British Government. Every sort of difficulty 
was put in their way by the local Arab merchants, who sus- 
pected them as trading rivals ; they took six months to journey 
from Tripoli to Fezzan, where they were further delayed for 
seven months more before they could even commence the final 
desert march: it was therefore with great delight that they 
beheld the gleaming waters of Lake Chad in February, 1823. 
Having at last penetrated into negroland, they were much 
gratified with the warm welcome extended to them at Kuka, by 
the reigning Sultan of Bornu. 


It was in a sense a new world which the explorers had entered, a world of 
absorbing interest, where Eastern magnificence and display mingled with the 
naked barbarism of Africa ; where semi-arabised potentates went a-warring 
with mail-clad knights, and powerful barons brought their contingent of 
retainers to assist their liege-lord in his campaigns of plunder and conquest. 
The travellers had left nineteenth-century England, had plunged into the 
desert, and had emerged therefrom amid a feudalism which recalled the 
Middle Ages. . . . They were the first white men to reach the Chad, to dis- 
cover the Shari, to explore Bornu, Sokoto, and part of Kanem, and to describe, 
however indifferently, the wonderful social fabric, the picturesque civilisation, 
teeming with energy and industrialism, which existed, and exists, in the upper 
portion of the Niger basin. 
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Clapperton alone survived to tell the tale of his journeyings 
through the beautiful and fertile country, adorned with nume- 
rous plantations of cotton, tobacco, and indigo, rows of date 
palms, magnificent herds of cattle, and to describe the industry 
of the Hausa inhabitants, their proficiency in weaving, dyeing, 
and churning, their aptitude as traders; and to expatiate on 
the qualities of the ruling Fulani, who encouraged industrial 
activity and protected the trade routes with such success that 
the city of Kano had become the greatest emporium of all 
Central Africa. Such was the impression produced on the 
rough-and-ready sailor, who was naturally disposed to accept 
the Fulani version of the prosperity which he beheld. If, how- 
ever, we wish to possess a more scientific knowledge of the 
country and peoples of Nigeria, we may turn from the glowing 
descriptions of Captain Clapperton to the five thoughtful 
volumes in which Dr. Barth, a cultivated, genial German, 
recorded his wanderings during the years 1850 to 1855. 

The expedition which he joined was organised by Lord 
Palmerston, with Dr. Richardson as its leader, for the pur- 
pose of promoting commercial intercourse with the states which 
Clapperton had visited. Dr. Barth was the lecturer at the 
University of Berlin on Comparative Geography and Colonial 
Commerce ; he had lately published his Wanderings Round the 
Mediterranean, which comprised a journey through Barbary in 
the company of some Arabs; and he was permitted to join 
Mr. Richardson's expedition, provided he was willing to con- 
tribute £200 towards his personal expenses. But Richardson 
died of fever at Bornu, in March 1851, so, in the words of 
Barth, “Her Majesty’s Government honoured me with their 
confidence, and, in authorising me to carry out the objects of 
the expedition, placed sufficient means at my disposal for the 
purpose. The position in which I was thus placed must be 
my excuse for undertaking, after the successful accomplishment 
of my labours, the difficult task of relating them in a language 
not my own.” Such is the modest preface in which he intro- 
duces to the British public the delightful pages which convey 
a truer insight into the history ard condition of the Central 
Sudan than can be gained from any other source. Barth 
was qualified by temperament and by years of previous 
study for the task he undertook ; his acquaintance with the 
history of Africa and his familiarity with the traditions of their 
religion placed him on a footing of equality with the educated 
Mohamedans whom he met; his sincerity and straight-dealing 
disarmed the intrigues of suspicious fanatics ; and wherever he 
tarried he made personal friends who were willing to help him 
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forward on his travels and were glad to sce him when he 
returned. He was a naturalist, a good linguist, and a scientific 
geographer. 

Throughout his volumes one is struck by his intelligent 
observations on men and things. There are no cheap reflec- 
tions, no endeavours to “make up” a book; his triumphant 
enthusiasm at each discovery of importance is obviously 
genuine ; and his disappointment when obliged to stay in some 
native town with nothing to do is best expressed in his own 
words: “The little information which I had been able to 
gather at this place was not sufficient to give my restless 
spirit its proper nourishment, and I felt, therefore, mentally 
depressed.” 

Starting from Tripoli, Barth’s itinerary comprised Fezzan, 
Agades, Zinder, Kano, Bornu, Adamawa, Bagirmi, Logon, 
Sokoto, Gando, Say, Timbuktu, Gogo, Lake Chad, Kanem, and 
Bilma ; it occupied five consecutive years ; and as the States 
and cities which he visited and studied have since been more or 
less occupied by France, England, or Germany, Barth’s are 
the only unprejudiced notes we shall ever have of Nigeria under 
native rule. He had no political interests to subserve ; in fact, he 
made it a stipulation of his engagement that the mission should 
be non-political ; yet the lesson which every chapter of his book 
emphasises is that, in spite of the picturesque and, in a few 
instances, capable government of some of the Sultans and 
viziers, the state of the country was bad, life and property were 
insecure, the stability of all institutions was precarious, slave- 
raiding was almost universal, and wealthy communities were 
continually the prey of plunderers and freebooters. Even 
within the few years of his own personal experience he several 
times attests the total ruin of prosperous towns and districts in 
which he had been hospitably entertained on previous occa- 
sions. Native rulers deplored with him the existence of this 
state of things, but neither the enlightened Vizier of Bornu nor 
the Fulani Sultans of Sokoto and Gando had the will or the 
power to correct the evil, or even to mitigate its effects. Each 
princeling—and princelings are numerous throughout Nigeria 
—maintained himself, his court, and his wealth as best he could 
from year to year, without concerning himself with the welfare 
of the general community, There was evident prosperity in 
many parts, because Nature had so bountifully endowed these 
lands, and the Hausa population was really industrious ; but, 
on the other hand, the benefits to be derived from the gifts of 
Nature and the works of man were frequently sacrificed by the 
incompetence and weakness of the governing families. 
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Of the first negro state seen by Barth he says the vegetation 
and crops were abundant, the villages neat and prosperous 
cotton weaving was common, 


the whole country had an interesting and cheerful appearance, villages suc- 
ceeding each other with only short intervals of thick underwood, manifesting 
everywhere the unmistakable marks of the comfortable, pleasant sort of life 
led by the natives . . . the dwellings shaded with spreading trees and enlivened 
with groups of children, goats, fowls, pigeons, and, where a little wealth had 
been accumulated, a horse or a pack-ox. The inhabitants were of cheerful 
temperaments, bent upon enjoying life, rather given to women, dance, and 
song, but without any disgusting excess. 


This particular state had not yet been conquered by the 
Fulani when Barth traversed it in the company of a caravan of 
3700 camels carrying salt to Kano. On nearing the capital, 


almost all the people who met us saluted us most kindly and cheerfully; and 
I was particularly amused by the following form of salutation: God bless you: 
gently, gently: how strange! Only a few proud Fulani, very unlike their 
brethren in the West, passed us without a salute... the villages are here 
scattered about in the most agreeable and convenient way, as farming villages 
ought always to be, but which is practicable only in a country in a state of 
security. 


He estimated the population of Kano city at 30,000, of whom 
4000 were Fulani, and did not think that the latter governed 
this particular city oppressively, though the possession of wealth 
and comfort during two generations had impaired their best 
characteristics and made them cowardly and incapable of pro- 
tecting the villages at a distance from the city. The city 
walls and fortifications (kept in the best repair) enclosed an 
immense area of ground, in order that a supply of corn for 
the inhabitants might be grown during a long siege; the 
market was immensely crowded, the export of cotton cloth, 
dyed with indigo, being prodigious. 

If we consider that this industry is not carried on here, as in Europe, in 
immense establishments, degrading man to the meanest condition of life, but 
that it gives employment and support to families without compelling them to 
sacrifice their domestic habits, we must presume that Kano ought to be one of 
the happiest countries in the world; and so it is as long as its governor, too 


often lazy and indolent, is able to defend its inhabitants from the cupidity of 
their neighbours. 


From the principal city in Hausaland to Kuka, the capital of 
Bornu, the journey was made along paths from village to 
village, as there is no such thing as a direct road. On the 
border of these two empires predatory excursions were the 


order of the day, and, as Barth happened to make the journey 
twice, he records: 
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We had a most interesting and cheerful scene of A‘rican life in the open, 
straggling village of Kalimari, where numerous herds of cattle were being 
watered at the wells ; but how melancholy, how mourn‘ul became the recollec- 
tion of the busy animated scene which I then witnessed when, three years and 
a half later, as I travelled again throuzh this district, the whule village, which 
presented such a spectacle of happiness and well-being, had disappeared, and 
an insecure wilderness, greatly infested by robbers, had succeeded to the abode 
of man. 

The difference of type between the Hausa and the black 
of Bornu became distinctly marked as Barth crossed 
the frontier, the former being of lively spirit and cheerful 
countenance, the latter melancholy and brutal, with broad face, 
wide nostrils and large bones. Yet in a bygone age Bornu 
held the headship of an immense empire, including Kanem, 
Bagirmi, and many other states ; and its Sultans still maintained 
the outward show of barbaric splendour which Clapperton de- 
scribed. But,as Barth relates, it was in the fifties in full decadence. 
‘‘The condition of the finest part of the country is a disgrace 
to its present rulers, who have nothing to do but transfer 
thither a few hundreds of their lazy slaves, and establish them 
in a fortified place, whereupon the natives would immediately 
gather round them and change this fine country from an 
impenetrable jungle into rich fields, producing not only grain, 
but also immense quantities of cotton and indigo,” as it 
formerly did. 

About the Vizier (Prime Minister) in 1851 Barth has much 
to say. He was a charming, cultivated and amiable gentleman, 
but so fond of the other sex that he possessed a harem of 
between three and four hundred slaves. 

In assembling this immense numer of female companions for the entertain- 
ment of his leisure hours he adopted a scientific principle ; in fact, a credulous 
person might suppose that he regarded his harem only from a scientific point 
of view, as a sort of ethnological museum—doubtless of a peculiarly interesting 
kind—which he had brought together in order to impress upon his memory the 
distinguishing features of each tribe. I have often observed that, in speaking 
with him of the different tribes of negroland, he was at times struck with the 
novelty of a name, lamenting that he had not yet had a specimen of that tribe 
in his harem, and giving orders at once to his servants to endeavour to 
procure a perfect sample of the missing kind. I must also say that, notwith- 
standing the great number and variety of the women who shared his attention, 
he seemed to take a hearty interest in each of them: at least, I remember that 
he grieved most sincerely for the loss of one who died in the winter of 1851. 
Poor Haj Beshir! He was put to death in the last month of 1853, leaving 
seventy-three sons alive, not counting the daughters and the number of children 
which may be supposed to die in such an establishment without reaching 
maturity. 

That is one side of Arab life, in the days of its decadence ; 
but if we desire to be impartial, we shall not pass judgment on 
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this phase without also considering what conditions Arab civili- 
sation replaced; and above all we shall guard against the 
common error of applying to negro states the standards of 
twentieth-century England. Conceive then the sort of life led 
by the weltering masses of Central Africa during the centuries 
previous to the Arab conquests; how they lived, propagated 
and died, shut off from any sort of elevating influence, un- 
lettered, absorbed in the worship of a disgusting local fetishism, 
practising horrible forms of human sacrifices, and rejoicing in 
such unmentionable cruelties as only a witch-doctor can invent. 
That such was roughly the state of negroland before its religious 
awakening may be inferred from our knowledge of those tribes 
amongst whom Mohamedanism is to this day unknown. The 
author has dwelt amidst such tribes, and knows that the picture 
as drawn above is not exaggerated. But, having accorded a 
full measure of praise to the Mohamedan conquerors who lifted 
the Sudan from disorganised confusion to comparative civilisa- 
tion, it must be remembered that their aspirations were and are 
strictly limited, and that they are not capable of further progress 
unaided. Compared with the so-called Christian slaver and 
gin-seller who debauched the pagan, the Moslem was a saviour. 
Meanwhile the days of the white man’s iniquities are passed, 
and the days of Mohamedan potentates are numbered. For 
the nineteenth century has witnessed a complete change 
in the attitude of mind of the white man_ towards his 
black subjects ; and thus it may come to pass that the European 
will in the future atone for some of the injury which he inflicted 
in former times. In India, Egypt, and the Egyptian Sudan, 
Great Britain has accomplished a splendid work of regeneration. 
Its benefits will now be extended to Nigeria, where an even 
greater success may be predicted. For the rule of the British 
Administrator promotes the best interests of the governed to a 
far greater extent than anything previously dreamed of by native 
princes during all the centuries which have gone before. 
Next month we will deal with the acquisition of Nigeria 
by the British. 
F, 1. M. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION* 


It is not uncommon to hear the nineteenth century spoken of 
as a time of educational progress. A great many vexed questions 
are taken for granted in this use of the word progress, and it will 
be not uninteresting to survey a few leading facts in the history 
of boys’ schools with a view to determine in what sense the 
word progress may be accurately used. 

If we go back a hundred years we find in school life a remark- 
able lack of organisation, especially as it relates to the training 
of the average boy. We are apt to be led into strange conclusions 
by studying the records of the early life of famous men. Somehow 
they in their boyhood provided something for themselves in spite 
of general negligence, by way of mental pabulum ; but unless boy 
and girl nature has completely changed in a hundred years there 
must have been a vast dim horde of young people of all sections 
of society brought up in the most haphazard fashion possible to 
conceive. Probably the proof of this statement is easier to come 
by in the records of Eton than in those of any other educational 
institution. Contrast the picture drawn in a very delightful 
book, Eton of old, written by an elderly clergyman of the name 
of Tucker, whose very long life, ninety-nine years, I believe, was 
almost co-extensive with the century, with Charles Lamb’s account 
of Christ’s Hospital, and you find rather less disorder, less general 
neglect in the great charity school, than in the college which 
basked in the smiles of royal favour on the banks of the Thames. 
But in both it is plain that little or no effort was made to consider 
the needs of the average boy. Lamb tells us plainly that the 
curriculum of studies was mainly Latin, and it is obvious that 
the minority to whom the subject was congenial were the only 
boys whose intellectual life was much considered by the masters. 
A literary-minded pupil would get some admirable teaching now 
and then from a vigorous master in class like Dr. Boyer, or from 
some private tutor at Eton ;, but the narrowness of the curri- 
culum was even to a student like Lamb almost intolerable, and 
he tells us that his mental activity had to find scope in illicit and 


* Being the substance of a lecture to the University Extension Students at 
Cambridge. 
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unrecognised studies either out of school hours or in school time 
when the master was not looking. It is not possible to 
weigh evidence or give many facts. But I would utter a caution 
against the hasty belief that in 1800 there was, generally speak- 
ing, an atmosphere favourable to the development of learning 
among individuals which seventy or eighty years later did not 
exist. If Charles Lamb’s delightful mind was nourished by 
surreptitious intellectual activities when he was supposed to be 
listening to Matthew Field, I could give parallels from Eton 
of seventy years later of the same unbidden. devotion to the 
Muses : about 1858 there was an Eton student who read through 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen twice, and, I think, I am right in saying 
that this feat was accomplished almost entirely during classical 
school lessons, and the odd thing is that he was a great cricketer 
which Lamb was not. Again, the well-known picture of Cole- 
ridge, the inspired charity boy, declaiming “the mysteries of 
Iamblichus or Plotinus,” misleads us into supposing that in 
1780 there was an intellectual fervour among the youth of 
England which has for ever passed away, but, in 1882, there was 
a school-boy who could write in the school paper racy descrip- 
tions of Medieval Eton in monkish Latin appropriate to the date. 
The truth, of course, is that both Coleridge and my school-boy 
were prodigies of precocity ; else Lamb would not have described 
the one, nor should I remember the other. This kind of evidence 
gathered from the stories of exceptional men is very difficult to 
use rightly. We don’t know if the stimulus applied to Cole- 
ridge was applied equally to other boys, or if they they responded 
to it; nor do we learn that whatever was done at Christ’s Hos- 
pital was necessarily done elsewhere. Quite modern parallels, 
again, could be found to Southey’s delight in Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Shakespeare before he was eight, but I doubt if 
we have ever heard of another child who thought Titus Andronicus 
was the latter’s best play. Southey’s range of reading, vast 
though it was, is not so surprising as John Stuart Mill’s, but 
neither instance tells us anything about the comparative intel- 
lectual activity of the mass of young Englishmen at either date. 
But occasionally we get a suggestive fact which shows us how 
deep has been the change in some of our institutions. In the 
School-days of Eminent Men is a sentence worth transcribing. 
The author of Things not generally Known is giving the early 
days of Henry Kirke White, a young genius of Nottingham 
who killed himself with overstudy at the age of twenty-one ; 
and he remarks that “‘ Henry, by a course of religious reading, 
gtew ardently devotional so as to increase the desire which he 
had long felt for a university education.” Observe that going 
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to the un versity is the result of an ardent religious spirit. Cou'd 
this be said now? Something has happened between 1858 
when this book was published, fourth edition, and the last decade 
of the century when we were regaled with a stage picture of 
university life under the name of Charlie’s Aunt betraying a 
very minimum of religious ardour or of cloistral calm. Some 
change has come about to account for the one fact following the 
other; it is permissible for each individual to call it progress 
or retrogression as he pleases. 

To return to organisation. This rather difficult word speaks 
to us in very emphatic tones just now. Undoubtedly if organi- 
sation means progress, we have progressed. In no department 
of education is this so true as in recreation. Organising con- 
sists largely of dove-tailing, of giving facilities for the activities 
of one portion of the community coming into play without clashing 
with another. And, if it is successfully carried out, it generally 
results in activity displaying itself over a wider area than before. 
The subject of the prevalence of games among the young in 
1800 deserves attention. I believe that careful research would 
prove that they were confined to a very small minority in each 
school, that they were fitful, unexciting, rudimentary as to skill 
and wholly without what we call system. It is not commonly 
known that in John Brindley’s Ludus Litterarius there is distinct 
evidence of games being absolutely unrecognised and wholly 
unprovided for three hundred years ago in the grammar schools 
of the time. So it is not altogether surprising that in a volume 
that was once shown me entitled Amusements of the Antstocracy, 
and published, I think, in 1795, we find pictures of the jeunesse 
dorée of that epoch spending their leisure almost entirely in 
drinking and fighting ; and as late as 1830 it is well known that 
boating which became fairly popular at Eton, was carried on 
nominally as a violation of school rules. Games, even then, 
were no part of school life, and, in the remarkable institution which 
flourished at Haileybury from 1809 to 1857, the East India 
College, recreation generally took the form of half-clandestine 
and three-parts barbaric amusements, games being unrecognised, 
casual,,and quite irregular. Thus, in Keate’s time, at Eton in 
1831, the procession of boats on June 4 was unrecognised. Keate 
used to announce that lock-up on that day would be extended 
from 8.45 to 10; he could not see why, but he supposed there 
was a cricket-match going on or something of that sort, though 
he knew of the boat procession and the fireworks, and had pre- 
viously discussed all the arrangemnts with the Captain of the 
Oppidans, ignoring the Captain of the Boats. And Provost 
Goodall used to say, “I wonder why Mrs. Goodall always dires 
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early on the 4th of June and orders her carriage at 6.” What 
an atmosphere of sham and convention and legal fiction is here ! 
And naturally if games were so little recognised the mass of boys 
took no part in them. There were compensatory pastimes, 
however ; dog-fighting, badger-baiting, rat-catching, and cock- 
fighting to be enjoyed up in Windsor, or at the Brocas. The 
purveyors of these amusements were technically and deservedly 
called ‘‘ the Cads,” who haunted High Street as late as 1872; 
and there is on record the following harangue of Keate’s to a 
boy sent up to be flogged for keeping a badger in his own room : 
‘‘ His conduct was disgraceful, he shirked his tutor, he got up no 
lessons for school, he had been seen carrying his own badger- 
bag on the Brocas, and another day actually going up town with 
a cock under his arm. If he did not mend his ways he would 
live unrespected and die unregretted, and, and—give me another 
birch: I have no opinion of a boy who keeps a badger.” Plenty 
of evidence of the same sort could be gathered from Winchester, 
Westminster, and Rugby. Very little of general participation 
in games, but much barbarism winked at by the authorities : 
this was in 1831. Yet at Eton, as late as 1868, there was won- 
derfully little provision for the mass of boys; only twelve 
five’s courts among 900; only room for 120 to play cricket at 
once. The result was that we organised among ourselves two 
kinds of pastime, especially in the dead of winter; one was 
wading through the flood water waist high, in ta'l hats and 
jackets; the other was provoking combats with the youth of 
the lower orders in the country districts round Eton, especially 
on Sunday afternoon. Hence I infer, that, in the largest boarding- 
schools there was more change between 1872 and 1902 than there 
was between 1800 and 1872. Nowadays, in all schools the most 
strenuous efforts are made to give every boy his fair share of 
play, and not without success; but the ug'y fact must not be 
suppressed that whereas the old casual haphazard amusements 
must have been truly recreative and full of originality and life, 
the modern games are not restful enough ; the deadly stimulus 
of competition, and publicity has worked havoc, and we hear 
of boys forced by authority to forego their games, ‘‘ because the 
strain is too great.” For the same reason they are sometimes 
forced to forego their work ; only we don’t hear of it. 

It would be extremely interesting to trace at length the 
history during this century of the singular idea that for a growing 
human being it is a sign of health that he should always be doing 
something. Putting the matter briefly, I should say that in 
1810, during play hours nearly all school-boys were loafers in 
the modern sense; from 1860 to 1890 (roughly) a vigorous 
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crusade was preached against loafing; from 1890 onwards 
there has been a tendency to reaction ; .we allow boys to loaf 
more than we did, but not nearly so much as in 1810, and, of course, 
always with a good reason. In those palmy daysit was allowed 
because no one dreamt that any other mode of life was possible ; 
nowadays we are beginning to talk of leisure rather than loafing, 
and, as Professor Butcher reminded us lately in a charming 
paper read tothe Teachers’ Guild, there was nothing the ancient 
Greeks valued more highly and practised more persistently, 
than leisure; it dominated their ideas of education, and the 
greatest of the Athenians, Socrates was, throughout his life, the 
very type and embodiment of loafing, just at a time when the 
perils of his country seemed to call aloud for strenuous activity. 
But between the ordinary school-boy and Socrates there are certain 
subtle differences, and the ideas about loafing prevalent in 1870 
were, doubtless, to some extent, stimulated by the difficulty to 
which experience testified, of inducing a young Englishman 
to spend his leisure in pursuits which could be called Socratic. 
A very youthful school-boy enumerates his amusements at Eton 
at eight years of age (and I quote Eton in the full belief that, as 
regards social life, other well-known schools were not unlike). 
“Hunting small birds in the hedges with leaded sticks (a diver- 
sion otherwise known as ‘toodling’), leaping the common ditch, 
giving a duck a slight poke on the head with a stone, making 
old Pocock the farmer at the corner of Cutthroat Lane sometimes 
minus a few eggs, amassing almost a little fortune by boss and 
marbles in the school-yard, upper and lower fives, and giving 
runaway knocks at the Dames’ houses on the way home from five- 
o’clock school.” It is conceivable that after a time rumours of 
protest from Cutthroat Lane, and the owners of the fowl here 
alluded to, may have gathered sufficient volume to throw doubt 
upon the Athenian ideal being fitted for English boys, and so it 
comes about that our return in practice to a higher estimate 
of the value of] leisure in education, is even now marked by 
extreme caution, a caution due less to any scepticism as to leisure 
being good for growth, than to some ill-defined doubt whether 
it is compatible with the rights of property. But it would be 
very misleading to ignore the influence upon our ideas of loafing, 
of the great increase of moral earnestness which characterised the 
middle and end of the century, and the direct effect on school 
management of what is Called the moral problem in schools. 
It would be absurd to give even the most general review of pro- 
gress on the reverse in education during these hundred years 
without touching on this grave subject. Of course all evidence 
as to the virulence of dark moral evil in boys’ schools is open 
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to some question, but there is little doubt that, since the time 
of Arnold, the special dangers which perpetually threaten a. 
society so artificial as that of a big boarding-school have occupied 
the attention of schoolmasters in an increasing degree, and that. 
from 1860 to 1890 among men of deep feeling and high-minded-, 
ness there was a sense of something like hopelessness as to the 
possibility of anything like extirpation of the evil. And yet I 
make bold to affirm that this peculiar pest is a phenomenon in 
England anyhow of recent growth. Mr. Gladstone stated 

emphatically that, in his time at Eton, it was unknown, an asser- 
tion which to those who knew the larger boarding-schools 
between 1860 and 1890 is amazing; but it is corroborated. 
in a private letter of Mr. Tucker’s written in answer to a direct 
question if-he could support Mr. Gladstone’s evidence or not. 
And another very pertinent fact is found in the total omission of 
any mention of the subject in Cowper’s Tirocinium. True, that 
poem speaks of a state of things thirty or forty years anterior to 
the century we are considering; but it is a most remarkable and 
important fact that, in a sweeping and outspoken indictment of 
the tone of public schools, while denouncing every blemish and 
every sort of departure from a refined and civilised standard 
of living, Cowper makes no mention whatever of that which, for 
any critic of the year 1870, would have been the very first subject. 
of accusation. There are other evidences to which I might 
point. Of course, what I have said does not amount to proof, 
but it is worth weighing, and it bids us be hopeful. I fully argee 
with my friend and erstwhile colleague, Mr. Arthur Benson, 
in believing that before the present generation has passed away 
these evils, though still existent, will be, strictly speaking, 
abnormal. 

Be that as it may there is little doubt that two kinds of 
stimulus have been applied to the organisation of games and 
recreation. First, the natural desire of the school authorities 
to avoid rows with neighbours; next, and more important, 
the idea that in the interests of morals games for everybody were 
needed. While speaking of recreation we may remark that in 
the training of girls there has been a vast extension of the means 
of recreation. Things that were thought mad and unbecoming 
are now common, and yet, as I read lately, it is strange how 
sharply and arbitrarily we draw the line. If a middle-aged lady 
were to trundle a hoop down Regent Street in an afternoon in 
May, her friends would be asked to look after her; but if she 
sits on two hoops called a bicycle nobody minds. This, however, 
is but a social symptom of the prevailing practice in education 
of consulting individual propensities and suiting certain employ- 
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ments to certain temperaments, some few being tabooed as 
crazy. The diligent shaping of the curriculum of study to suit 
different minds has been, in the opinion of some judges, productive 
of a great evil, in that young people are not trained now as they 
were in 1800 to master a subject whether palatable or not. 
There is a good deal of airy dogmatism on this matter. Doubtless 
the curriculum was absurdly narrow in those days, but there is 
nothing to show that the study of the one or two subjects was 
more thorough than that of the many nowadays. A lax study 
of many subjects is probably better than the lax study of one, 
and so it may be that we have here some reason for thinking 
that we discern veritable progress. But, in my opinion, the data 
for a positive judgment are wanting, and it is unfortunate that 
it is so, as the question of comparative thoroughness of study 
is far more important than many others about which we know 
more. This, however, is a slight digression. I would direct 
attention to one more fact in connection with recreation. 
We are slowly and feebly opening our eyes to the truth that 
there is one form of true recreation for the young which has 
not yet been abused, and that is the study of Natural History. 
This is far more important, more permanent, more vitalising than 
any game, and though not everybody is awake to the fact yet, 
a good many are, and, in 1800, I suppose no one was. We have 
all been unspeakably stupid about this matter, as the perception of 
even a fragment of the truth did not begin till about 1850, and 
has been very fitful since; but some excuses may perhaps be 
made for those who have been compulsorily late learners. 
Though the path hitherto trodden is but a short one, I verily 

lieve that, in the gradual introduction of natural history into 
the lives of the young, we have almost the only incontrovertible 
evidence of progress during the nineteenth century. 

I propose now to pass to another subject, of even more 
importance than the employment of leisure, and that is, the 
influence of competition; not primarily the competition of 
the examination system, the good and evils of which are too 
much mixed together to afford ground for any very sure judg- 
ment at present, but the competition between schools. We 
notice that this, too, among many very prevalent features 
of our educational life, is of quite recent growth. There was 
so little educational zeal in 1800 that schools seem to have 
gone on in their humdrum fashion from year to year, torpidly 
prolonging their existence, with very little to stir them in any 
particular direction. Public opinion hardly existed. News- 
papers were silent; nothing was recorded, and, of course, this 
state of the atmosphere produced in the schools a slumbrous 
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kind of coma, only disturbed when the rate of decay became 
suddenly accelerated. Thus, to take an instance from a small 
grammar school—now a large one—in my own county: Aldenham. 
In 1797 the Rev. John Griffin was headmaster, and apparently 
some kind of visitation of the school at uncertain intervals 
was carried on by the vicar. Anyhow, the headmaster was 
admonished in that year for improper behaviour in a pubtic- 
house at Edgeware. This worthy was then appointed Chaplain 
to one of his Majesty’s ships, called the Venerable, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Methusalem Davies, who seems for twelve 
years to have done fairly well, teaching a few little boys to 
read Mrs. Trimmer “ with a provincial tone.” (One wonders 
if that provincial tone was at all like the Hertfordshire accent 
of to-day, and if so, why any headmaster was encouraged to foster” 
it.) But, in 1813, on a petition from Elstree, the number of pupils: 
at Aldenham was increased. In all this we see the results of 
an entire absence of competition. Inefficiency was treated 
with the utmost leniency; scandalous misdoing on the part 
of the headmaster provoked criticism; and some remark was 
stirred also by a complete dearth of pupils. This occurred 
just about the same time in an old foundation in the North of 
England, Pocklington, and told of in Carlisle’s Statutes, where: 
impecuniosity led to the Lower School being used as a sawpit 
and a barn, and at last it was publicly stated that the master 
had not attended for twelve months, and the usher being deaf 
the children had necessarily been sent to other schools. Then, 
but not before, it was felt that something should be done; and 
indeed, throughout the whole history of English education I 
doubt if we could come across a more dismally forlorn figure 
than that deaf schoolmaster waiting for pupils in a sawpit. 
Well, these old grammar schools continued their very chequered 
existence for a number of years till some died, some struggle 
on in hard case, and a few were taken in hand by successful 
headmasters, and rapidly became prosperous schools—such as 
Uppingham, Aldenham, and Felsted. The present condition 
of things demands our attention in that these, and other schools, 
have prospered by becoming boarding-schools, departing far 
from their original idea of supplying a local need, and so entering 
into violent competition with scores of previously existing 
boarding-schools, including the cathedral schools and with those of 
the commercial companies. No doubt, it may be said that 
competition has done wonders, and that owing to it boarding- 
schools have improved marvellously in equipment, premises, 
and staff. This is undeniable. But it is less generally remarked 
than it ought to be that this particular form of competition, 
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when it goes beyond a certain point, causes a grievous waste, 
not only of money but of men. We know that the American 
liners compete against each other, and the price we pay for 
excellence is a great waste of coal. But I am inclined to rate 
men higher than coal, and it is clear that whenever you have 
six fairly large boarding-schoo!s where five would suffice, you 
have men’s skilled labour being wasted. Suppose one of these 
schools, of the number of two hundred or three hundred pupils, 
were closed, the parents of the country would lose nothing, as 
there would be plenty of room in the neighbouring schools for 
the larger supply of boys, and meantime ten or fifteen educated, 
energetic men would be liberated for work elsewhere. Of course, 
it may be said that the weakest must go to the wall, that the 
most efficient survive, and that, in the effacement of an inefficient 
school, no harm is done. But the answer to that is simple. 
First, that the schools in question are not inefficient ; secondly, 
that they are not effaced. There are scores of grammar schools 
up and down the country fairly well equipped and staffed with 
everything except boys. And the reason why they have so 
few boys is that there are no more to come. The schools, mean- 
time, drag on a starved existence, perhaps for one hundred 
or two hundred years, and for the whole of that time a group 
-of hard-working men are absorbed in trying to attract boys 
-away from other schools which are as well equipped and are 
doing as good work. Thring was an undeniable genius, and 
- his erection of Uppingham out of almost nothing was a marvellous 
feat. But no one ever asks whence the pupils of these suddenly 
inflated schools are drawn; and whether the expenditure of 
men and money and plant on them at A, is justified because 
similar expenditure at B, long ago incurred, is now being wasted, 
and the fabric of the school-buildings brought up to modern 
requirements, planned and embellished with loving patriotism, 
is standing untenanted, not because it is a less efficient school 
than A, but because it has a less penetrating voice in appealing 
to the public and suffers from some local disabilities which tell 
against public favour. If public favour were anything like an 
infallible guide to educational effort, well and good; but once 
grant a state of things when the real difference between two 
schools is far too subtle to be perce:ved in one hasty visit and 
very unlikely to be registered in common talk, and when, apart 
from this difference, there isvery little to choose, in outward equip- 
ment, position, and so forth, it becomes almost entirely a matter 
of uncertainty which of the two will thrive, and which will drag 
on in atrophy and distress for a long series of decades; this 
only is quite certain, that even when all reasonable concess-on 
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is made to the principle of competition, there is not really any 
need for both schools. Once grant that, and you grant that 
there is a vast amount of waste going on. But in no part of 
our chaos is this waste so apparent as in the glut of preparatory 
schools. There are some of these which have, indeed, waxed 
fat and shine ; but there is a large number which just struggle 
on, hoping for boys who don’t exist ; and there is a certain number 
which are extinguished. Picture calmly the amount of wasted 
human life and enterprise which all this means. I am speaking 
of men who are thoroughly efficient but are not geniuses ; such 
men as are wanted by the hundred in South Africa at this moment, 
but are now entangled in an impossible and quite useless task 
in England—useless because not being geniuses, they do not 
give to their own few boys anything distinctive which is not 
offered by their rival and neighbour. Think of all that is meant 
in the starting of a private school ; the prolonged financial strain ; 
the thousand business details; the indescribable harass if once 
impecuniosity rears its threatening front; and all the time the 
need for waiting slavishly on public opinion, for setting the 
sails to every passing breeze, every mother’s whim, and there 
are many, every empty fad on which our commercial supremacy 
is for a few months said and believed to depend; the striving to 
rear buildings which the more suitable they become for school 
purposes the less salable they will be if ruin should come: and, 
under these conditions, a teacher is supposed to carry on a work 
absolutely requiring peace of mind, constant freshness of renewal, 
perfect serenity and inexhaustible hope ; sympathy and insight ; 
the patience of a scientific investigator, the forbearance of a 
mother, the faith of a saint, and the courage of a pioneer. This 
is overlapping, indeed, more serious than any that has been so 
much talked about in relation to Higher Grade schools, and 
enormously more prevalent. And if it be said that people 
embark on all this tempestuous venture with their eyes open, 
and no one but themselves to blame, I grant it in the case of 
private venture schools, though the admission does not exhaust 
the subject by any means; but in the case of the countless 
grammar schools about the country, the fault is not with indi- 
viduals but with a miserably ignorant public opinion. When a 
man is chosen and given a grammar school to manage, there is, 
scarcely any attempt made to measure beforehand what his task. 
ought to be. There ought to be some clear notion how far the 
‘ocal need extends; does it involve boys coming in from the 
surrounding country, and if so, of what class are they and what 
are their requ'rements: beyond these, the offer of education 
shoud be made to the residents in the country town, and the 
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whole outlay of effort and money strictly proportioned to the 
local demand. Instead of which, the common arrangement is to 
plant a headmaster down, and tell him that if he is to get a living 
wage, it must be by attracting boarders from anywhere; in 
other words, it is ensured either that he will carry on the work 
of training the growth of young human lives weighted with a 
millstone round his neck, or that he will transfer it as speedily 
as possible to the neck of some unknown rival ; and, if he succeeds 
in doing this, whether by superior skill, by personal magnetism, 
or by simple unabashed puffery, he is a big man and a hero, and 
his praises and the fabric that he has reared and the speeches 
he has made, are they not in the local papers, taking up boundless 
space? This is not the place nor the time to point out the 
inferences to be drawn from these strange and complex facts ; 
only that every single superfluous school means an immeasurable 
amount of waste of human energy and resources, and that there 
is evidence enough and to spare to show that we have far toa 
many schools already, and yet everybody connected with them 
wishes them apparently to be twice as big as they are. To 
inflate a school which is not wanted may be a remarkable and 
brilliant achievement on the part of the headmaster, but it is 
more likely to be a merely useless drain on the national supply 
of men, just at a time when the whole Empire is crying aloud 
for them, and when the increase of population is being suddenly 
arrested. Of course, this all may be called progress by those 
who so view it. My task, at present, is to point out that it is the 
result of competition, and the growing feeling that for an educated 
man to live unnoticed is, for him, the worst of all disasters. These 
causes did not operate in 1800, but they began gradually in the 
middle of the century, and are in vigorous operation now. 

I am afraid I shall be blamed for ignoring progress in ele- 
mentary education, which, one would suppose, there surely 
must have been, because, in 1800, only a minority were taught 
atall. In 1782 Robert Raikes established his first Sunday-school, 
and towards the close of the same century Bell and Lancaster 
started elementary schools, and along with them the religious 
question, which was never more active than it is to-day, and 
never failed throughout its hundred years of tumultuous history 
to afford the most varied material for the student of human 
nature. In 1802 Sir R. Peel restricted child labour in factories 
and provided that the three R’s should be taught them for a part 
of each day. Then came Whitbread’s Bill in 1807, and in 1816 
Brougham’s Select Commission of Inquiry, and his aggressive way 
of tackling the question is supposed to have postponed popular 
education for many a long day. In 1820 Brougham’s abortive 
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Bill ; and in 1832 the first Government grant was made, amount- 
ing to £20,000, in 1839 increased to £30,000, being administered 
by the Treasury, and given through the religious societies ; by 
1843 it had risen to £40,000. Those are a few of the facts marking 
the road to 1870 when elementary education became universal, 
except, for the rather large number of children who, for various 
reasons, have not attended school. Now, when we reflect that 
we are spending in 1902 over {12,000,000 on this same education, 
it is difficult not to be overwhelmed with a sense of the progress 
we havemade. But, if we put aside figures, and think of human 
nature, there are some grim facts to be reckoned with. In our 
strange way, we have for years being putting some little know- 
ledge into the heads of the masses of children all up and down 
the country. The one thing about which we pride ourselves in 
the upper-class schools is the character training they afford ; 
but we admit that the results of our actual teaching are still 
miserably below what we could wish, and had hoped; out of 
school hours, however, some very valuable training is given. 
So, in dealing with children who enjoy for the most part a very 
dubious and incomplete home influence, we start a system which 
retains what is weakest and banishes what is best in our first- 
grade schools. For a long time we made the weak part still 
weaker by the system of payment by results, and when we had 
discontinued, or rather modified that, we did our best to abolish 
the best thing that was left, viz., the parental responsibility, by 
the abolition of fees. And so, with a minimum of regard for 
the training of character, we have spent colossal sums on the 
teaching of some fragmentary knowledge. Many of the children 
learn to read. But knowing how to read is not knowledge, 
but merely the instrument for acquiring knowledge ; and suppose 
that instrument is used for acquiring pollution, instead of know- 
ledge, what have we to congratulate ourselves upon? This 
subject is of lurid interest to me just now, as it has been my lot 
lately to look into some of the printed matter written for the 
enjoyment of those whom we have taught how to read. A great 
deal of it is pestilential. We have created a vast demand for 
this kind of stuff by turning out thousands of boys and girls 
annually without taste or refinement or much idea of wholesome 
pleasures, and at twelve years of age we let some 60 per cent. 
of them drift and do pretty well what they please; we being 
inclined to plume ourselves on the fact that the majority can 
read. And they do read—papers filled with inducements to bet 
and with a strain of degraded animalism running through every 
page. We have planted a ladder, about which we talk very 
tall, from the gutter to the university ; but for each one of these, 
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we have planted scores leading downwards from the gutter into 
depths not to be described ; and it is passing strange that any one 
is left to wonder at all this. It is perfectly certain that with the 
youth of the proletariat able to read,. vile stuff will be printed 
and sold in thousands of sheets day by day. Nothing that can 
be said or done in schools for children is of any lasting value 
against this deluge of poison in the "teens. People tell one 
alarming things about the morals of the working classes, and 
the spread of gambling and the like. It is, however, little short 
of a miracle that things are not vastly worse than they are. You 
will say that it is of little use descanting on these perils without 
pointing out a remedy. This may be; but my business is 
merely to utter a caution against the deception of appearances. 
Progress all this may be ; but in which direction ? Suppose you 
add to what I have said, the influence frequently ascribed to 
this smattering of education, that it- induces a boredom with 
country life and promotes the immigration into the towns, and 
you have the data for forming a judgment. Which is the better 
for a lad; to live in the town and read this sort of garbage 
perpetually, or live in the country and not read at all? The 
connexion between the smattering and the predilection for the 
town is, of course, doubtful, but on the whole, according as we 
answer that question so will our view be as to whether English 
elementary education has advanced or declined. 

The subject is too vast to be further pursued. Perhaps 
something that has been said may suggest some caution in 
the use of the word progress as applied to education. 


EDWARD LYTTELTON, 
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PUBLIC attention for the last two or three years has been so 
entirely absorbed by our own war with the Boers, and the 
European attempt to chastise the instigators of the attack on 
the Pekin Embassies, that the events of the few months in 1898, 
during which Spain and America were at war, seem a memory 
of so long ago that a reference to them may be considered 
uninteresting “or out of date, but the peculiar nature of the 
documents from which the following extracts have been made 
must be pleaded as an excuse for their translation. 

After the Spanish Navy had been almost annihilated, and the 
“humiliating peace ” predicted by Admiral Cervera had followed, 
the nation appeared to take the beating comparatively calmly, 
but under the surface there was an intensely strong feeling of 
mortified pride which longed for an object on which to expend 
itself. The rottenness of the political machinery was over- 
looked or considered out of reach ; but its victims, or, rather, 
those who survived that terrible morning at Santiago, were 
made the scapegoats.. Instead of being greeted as brave men 
who had done their best against overwhelming odds, they were 
positively reviled by their own countrymen for having been 
defeated ; and it was the injustice of this treatment which drove 
Admiral Cervera, in his own defence and that of his officers, to 
publish the work which he has entitled Colleccion de Documentos 
veferentes a la Esquadra de Operaciones de las Antillas. He 
mentions in the preface that he had at first intended to add a 
short account of the events referred to, but came to the con- 
clusion that they were so recent and well known that explana- 
tion was unnecessary, while criticism on his part might be 
liable to degenerate into the expression of personal feeling, 
and he therefore decided to abstain from any further remarks 
whatever. 

The “Collection” consists of the actual despatches, letters, 
and telegrams which passed between the Spanish Ministers 
and several naval and military commanders from January to 
October 1898, some 320 documents in all ; and the object. of 
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the present writer has been to allow Cervera and his officers to 
tell their story, as much as possible, in their own words.* He 
has, therefore, thought it preferable to sacrifice the ease of a 
free translation in order to retain more exactly the style and 
expressions of the original. 

It is difficult to give a fair idea of the correspondence with- 
out a weary reiteration of statements which would be scarcely 
credible if proceeding from any other source. The Spanish Navy 
was in a deplorable condition, being short of almost every detail 
necessary for the efficiency of a fleet. There was a want of 
officers, of engineers, of shells, and of coal ; some vessels had 
not received their heavy artillery, the boilers of others were 
being overhauled, and several were laid up in the Arsenal, 
because there was no money for the necessary repairs. On 
January 30, 1898 Cervera wrote to his cousin, Juan Spottorno, 
in the following terms : 


Some two years ago I gave you my opinion as to our position in case of a 
war with the United States, at the same time begging you to keep my letter, as 
some day it might be required for the defence of my memory, or of my own self, 
if there should come home to us the sad awakening which the stupidity of some, 
the avarice of many, and the incapacity of all, even of the best intentioned, is 
preparing for us, 


He confirmed these remarks by details of the miserable con- 
dition of the fleet, and contrasted the Spanish Navy with that 
of the United States, deducing therefrom that, in case of war, 
disaster was certain. 

The. Government proposed to retain four battleships and 
cruisers, with torpedo-boats and destroyers for home defence, 
and to send six others to join those already at Cuba ; the com- 
bined fleet was then to keep open communications between 
the Mexican Gulf and the Atlantic, and make an attempt to 
destroy Cayo Huesco, where the Americans had accumulated 
provisions and ammunition. To this official communication 
Cervera replied the following day, and made short work of the 
paper fleet. He stated that two out of the four vessels 
included in the home squadron could not be counted on, three 
of those destined for Cuba were not ready for sea, and the 
eight already there were worn out, and had no fighting value. 
He again referred to the hopeless inequality of the struggle, 


-and estimated the strength of the two navies at the proportion 


of 1 to 3. 

Under these circumstances a blockade was a “ delirious 
dream,” and attacks would have to be limited to unexpected 
rushes with fast cruisers, doing as much damage as possible 
without risking an engagement, as, even in the event of being 
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victorious, there was no port in the Antilles where the fleet 
could repair damages. A few days later, in another letter to 
the Minister of Marine, he returns to the same subject, and goes 
into details of the comparative strength of the two navies. 
That of America he estimates at five battleships, fourteen pro- 
tected, and three auxiliary cruisers ; to which Spain could only 
oppose four battleships and four cruisers, the total tonnage 
being 111,445 against 56,644, and the artillery in the proportion 
of 132 to 50. He was strongly against fighting for Cuba, and 
writes with his usual decision on the subject : 


For some time past I have been troubled by this question. I have asked 
myself whether it was right that I should be silent, and join in a line of policy 
which may be the ruin of Spain, and this merely to defend an island which was 
once ours, but is so no longer, because, though nominally we have not lost the 
right of possession through the war, we have lost it actually, and with it not 
only our wealth but also an enormous number of men, victims of the climate 
and of the enemy’s bullets, and this in defending what is now but a romantic 
ideal. I not only hold this opinion, but I consider that it should be made 
known to the Queen and the Privy Council. 


This letter, which is confirmed in subsequent correspondence, 
shows that it was with no hesitating voice that he condemned 
the risks of a war with the United States, which, he declared, 
“would undoubtedly lead to disaster followed by a humiliating 
peace.” 

In April a declaration of war was expected at any moment ; 
but, in spite of repeated applications, Cervera was still without 
any definite plan of campaign to replace the one he had 
shown to be worthless. In the meantime, he was ordered to 
proceed to the Cape Verde islands to protect some torpedo 
boats which stress of weather had obliged to shelter there, and 
where also the battleships Vizcaya and Oguenda, homeward 
bound from Cuba, were shortly expected. 

Defects in the boilers, and want of experience on the part 
of the firemen, caused such an excessive consumption of coal 
during the voyage that on arriving at Cape Verde the bunkers 
had to be replenished, and though holders demanded fifty-one 
shillings a ton, the necessity was so great that the whole stock, 
about seven hundred tons, was taken at that price. 

A despatch received at this station contained some general 
instructions as to the further movements of the fleet. Its 
objective was probably to be Porto Rico, in the defence of 
which Cervera was to act in combination with the Governor. 
In case of encountering a superior force he was ordered to 
avoid a general engagement, but to do as much damage as 
possible to individual vessels, while against an equal or inferior 
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force he was to take the offensive. These suggestions, for at 
the time they did not represent anything more, were recom- 
mended to the consideration of a council of war, composed of 
the commanding officers of the fleet, which assembled on board 
the Christobal Colon on April 20. The question proposed for 
discussion was “whether, under the present circumstances, 
(1) it is desirable that the fleet proceed to America, or (2) 
whether it should remain to protect the Spanish coast and the 
Canary Islands, making the latter the base of operations?” In 
view of the defective state of some vessels, the want of stores, 
and the disastrous consequences to Spain if the squadron were 
destroyed by the superior forces of the enemy, the second pro- 
posal was adopted and telegraphed to the Minister. The 
following day orders were received to leave at once for Porto 
Rico, where an attack by the American flying squadron was 
expected as soon as war was declared. One last attempt was 
made to alter this decision, and the Minister was told : 


It is impossible to describe the surprise and dismay which the order to 
proceed to Porto Rico has caused amongst the commanders, and truly there is 
reason for it, as nothing can be expected from this expedition but the total 
destruction of our fleet, or its return defeated and demoralised, while, by remain- 
ing here in Spain, it might be the safeguard of the country. It is a mistake to 
say that the Canaries are secure, this being true only as regards Santa Cruz, 
Las Palmas, and a few other places. But take the island of Graciusa for 
example; if the Yankees occupy it and fortify the port, they obtain a base of 
operations for an attack on Spain, and most certainly no land force will dis- 
lodge them. You speak of plans of campaign, but, in spite of my efforts to have 
them drawn up, as would be only wise and prudent, no attention has been paid 
to my wishes. Indeed, so far has this gone that, if circumstances had been 
different, I would have applied for permission to retire, and, if my life be 
spared, I will do so as soon as the present danger is over. Of all that I have 
asked for what has been supplied? The Co/on is without her heavy artillery, 
and I even begged for inferior guns rather than none; only three hundred 
14 c.m. shells can be counted on, the defective guns of the Vizcaya and 
Oquenda have not been replaced ; we have no means of reloading the shells 
of the Co/om, we have not a single Bustamante torpedo, there is no combined 
plan of action such as I have vainly desired; in short, disaster is already 
apparent, and it is to be feared that in a short time it may overwhelm us. 
According to your instructions I consulted the commanding officers of my 
fleet, and their opinion I have already advised by telegram, which I immediately 
confirmed in my official report, and I have nothing more to say on the subject. 


This letter appears to, have induced the Minister to hold a 
council of war, at which were present the highest naval com- 
manders in Spain, and after the expression of conflicting 
Opinions it was decided to confirm the orders already given. 
Cervera was still in port, having been detained by the arrival 
of a further supply of coal, which, owing to rough weather, he 
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had much difficulty in transferring to his own vessels, and it 
was only on April 29 that the squadron put to sea. 

It is remarkable that no telegram of the formal declaration of 
war by America on the 21st is mentioned, although the blockade 
of Havana was notified a week later. 

When clear of land the Admiral announced his intention of 
steering for Martinique, which was reached on May 12, the rate 
of steaming having been limited to seven or eight knots, so that 
the destroyers, which were taken in tow, should arrive fit for 
immediate action. During the voyage one of the ships spoke 
an English mail steamer, and begged for a supply of lint and- 
bandages, not being provided with those requisites. This fact, 
however, is not mentioned in despatches. 

The destroyer Furor was sent on ahead to find out the latest 
news at Fort of France, and returned with a budget, “ but all of 
it bad,” and Cervera had reason for his remark. There had 
been a naval attack on Porto Rico, Cardenas had been 
blockaded and bombarded, and the enemy’s cruisers were 
scattered along the Cuban coast. Worst of all was that from 
the Philippines, where a Spanish squadron had been destroyed. 

It had again become imperative to replenish the supply of 
coal ; but this being prohibited by the Governor of Martinique, 
it was decided to go on to Curagao, to which port the Spanish 
Government had promised to send five thousand tons from 
England. A fresh disappointment, however, awaited the 
squadron, for the colliers had not arrived, the quantity of coal 
for sale was less than that required for each ship, and only 
two of these were allowed to enter the harbour, their stay 
being limited to forty-eight hours. According to the report of 
the United States consul, only three hundred tons were actually 
shipped, but that was sufficient to cause the Minister at the 
Hague to request “that the island should not be turned into a 
base of operations for the Spanish fleet.” 

Under these circumstances it was decided to steer for Santiago, 
as that port not having yet been blockaded, Cervera felt con- 
fident that it contained ample supplies of coal, ammunition and 
provisions, the want of which crippled his fleet, and made him 
anxious to avoid an engagement. 

The voyage was accomplished without meeting any of the 
enemy’s cruisers, and on May 1g the battleships /nfanta Maria 
Teresa, Vizcaya, and Oguenda, the armoured cruiser Cristobal 
Colon, and the destroyers P/uton and Furor entered the harbour. 
The Terror had been left at Martinique, her boiler tubes having 
burst during a trial at two-thirds speed. 

The Minister of Marine had represented the squadron on the » 
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Cuban station as able to send a reinforcement of eight vessels 
to those arriving from Spain, but it turned out to be in even a 
worse condition than Cervera had expected. Its commander 
reported that two cruisers were completely useless, and the 
best that could be said of the remainder was that one of them 
could get up steam, “the others could not be moved in a 
month.” More discouraging still was the reply from the 
General at Santiago, who stated that, so far from being abie 
to supply what was required for the fleet, he had hoped to 
receive ammunition and other things of which his army was 
in need. 

The small quantity of coal available having been taken on 
board, it was proposed to follow original instructions, and 
make a dash for Porto Rico, but having received information 
that Schley’s squadron had left Cayo Huesco, that Sampson’s 
was off Cienfuegos, and that four ships were guarding the 
entrance of the harbour, a council of war decided that the 
advantages of reaching Porto Rico did not counterbalance the 
risks, and that a more favourable opportunity for making the 
attempt should be awaited. Admiral Cervera had foreseen 
the probability of being blockaded in Santiago, and calculated 
on thus immobilising the greater part of the enemy’s fleet, 
which was the only use he could make of his small and iil- 
armed force. 

On May 26 only one American vessel was in sight, and 
sailing orders were given for five o’clock that afternoon ; but 
before the hour arrived three more ships had reinforced the 
blockade, and a heavy sea made it necessary to consult the 
head pilot as to the possibility of taking the fleet safely over a 
ledge of rock near Morillo Castle, where the depth was only 
twenty-seven feet. The passage was declared dangerous only 
for the Colon, which drew more water than the others, and 
would certainly strike if taken out in such rough weather. This 
caused a divergence of opinions in the council, but the 
majority were against risking the loss of, or damage to, the 
Colon, Admiral Cervera refrained from voting, but counter- 
manded the orders given in the forenoon, and deferred the 
attempt until the sea had gone down. 

Two days later he telegraphed to one of the Spanish 
Ministers that the port was blockaded by a superior force, and 
that he was still awaiting a chance to break through, but wished 
to avoid an unequal contest. 

The bombardment was begun on the 31st by the Brooklyn, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Texas, and’ Amazonas, and was replied to by the 
shore batteries and the Colon, but without results on either side. 
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A week later followed the sinking of the Merrimac, and some 
more firing from the besieging vessels, which had been increased 
to ten, A Times leader of the same date says: “It is hard to 
understand why he missed an ample opportunity to clear out, 
unless because he was at the end of his reserves in the way of 
engines, coal, provisions, or ammunition.” 

The landing of American troops under General Shafter 
having been completed, Santiago was seriously threatened on 
the land side, and, in accordance with orders previously 
received, a naval force was sent to assist in the defence. 

Cervera had hitherto held an independent position, but at this 
stage General Blanco, at his own special request, was given the 
supreme command, and he at once urged the pressing necessity 
for the squadron to leave Santiago, so as to avoid the danger of 
an attack on both sides, but, at the same time, he asked for the 
Admiral’s opinion, which was given in a letter to General 
Linares, through whom the communication had been made. 


The General Commanding-in-Chief had the goodness to wish to know my 
opinion, and I will give it with the clearness which I consider to be my duty, 
associating, however, with my own views those of the squadron, which I under- 
stand to be what is required. Ever since we left Cape Verde I have felt 
assured that the squadron was doomed, because it appeared to me a want of 
common sense to think otherwise, looking to the enormous disproportion 
between our forces and those of the enemy; and for this reason I strongly 
opposed leaving there. Even if I had gone to Porto Rico when a telegram from 
the Government made me change my plans, the result would have been the 
same, only the place would have been Porto Rico, on which island would have 
fallen the avalanche which has now reached here. When we leave we must do 
so one by one, there is no room for strategy or disguise, and the absolutely 
certain consequence will be the destruction of each and all of our vessels, and 
the death of the greater part of the crews. If I had thought there was any hope 
of success, even the most remote, I would have attempted to break through, 
although, as I have said, it would have merely changed the scene of action, 
unless I had gone to Havana, in which case things might have been different. 
For these reasons, and that my force might still be of some use, I offered to 
disembark my men, and at the same time the Commander-in-Chief gave you 
orders to the same effect. Now, as hitherto, I look upon the squadron as lest ; 
but the question remains how it should be lost: whether by assisting in the 
defence of Cuba, and being destroyed if that defence is not continued ; or 
whether by sacrificing to vanity the greater part of my men, thus depriving 
Cuba of reinforcements which will precipitate its submission. I, who am a man 
without ambition or foolish passions, have no doubt which it should be, and I 
declare most categorically that orders for the horrible and useless slaughter 
which would be the consequence of an attempt to fight our way through the 
blockade, and in no other way can we leave here, shall never originate with me, 
as I hold myself responsible before God and before history for the lives which 
would be sacrificed to the national self-esteem, but noi in defence of the country. 
This very day, however, my responsibility has been removed, for I have 
received a telegram which places me under the orders of the Commander-in- 
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Chief ; it therefore remains with him to decide whether I shall land detach- 
ments or march to suicide, dragging two thousand Spaniards with me. 


During the next week further correspondence on the same 
subject took place, and the result was laid before a council of 
war, which drew up the following report : 


On July 17 at 7 p.m. the Admiral sent for the undersigned officers, and 
read to them the telegrams which had been received from the Commander-in- 
Chief at Havana. In spite of the representations which had been made to him 
that the fleet would most certainly be destroyed as soon as it crossed the 
entrance of the port, these telegrams contained orders that, at all hazards, an 
attempt should be made to break through the blockade whenever the town of 
Santiago was in danger of being taken. The Admiral then gave a short 
account of the fight which had taken place during the day, and which resuited 
in the enemy occupying the village of Caney and the landing place of 
San Juan, and he asked those present whether the occasion referred to by the 
Commander-in-Chief had arrived. It was unanimously agreed that it had, but 
that nothing could be done without first re-embarking the men who had been 
landed to assist in the defence of the town, and who constituted fully two-thirds 
of the squadron. At the same time it had to be remembered that the General 
at Santiago had officially stated that he could not spare this force, which he 
required as a reserve from which to replace the casualties in his long lines of 
defence. In view of the above we are agreed that to enable us to assist under 
the most favourable circumstances, and to the greatest extent in the defence of 
the town, the entrance of the port should be made impassable. 


The idea, apparently, being to secure themselves against an 
attack by sea, so that the whole force might be available to 
repel the enemy on land. General Blanco was immediately 
advised of the difficulty in complying with his orders, and 
throughout the night telegrams flashed backwards and forwards. 
At last, at five in the morning, the death warrant arrived: “In 
view of the serious danger the town is in, embark your men 
with all haste, and leave immediately.” 

Collecting the sailors was a long business; at four in the 
afternoon they were not all on board, and the hour for getting 
under weigh was therefore altered to nine the next morning. 
So much we learn from later despatches, but four and twenty 
hours had passed when the curtain was again raised, and the 
fact invites attention to the curiously dramatic sequence of 
events. When the substance of the formal and often dis- 
jointed mass of despatches and telegrams has been mastered, 
and the history of the expedition stands out clearly before the 
mind, one feels towards Admiral Cervera and his officers as 
towards men with whom one has actually lived. Their hopes 
and disappointments, their trials and anxieties become some- 
thing personal, making the official reports interesting beyond 
all. expectation. The terrible blow when Santiago was found 
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wanting in the supplies it was believed to contain; the dis- 
heartening delay as time passed and brought no news of the 
sailing of an auxiliary squadron from Spain to draw off some 
of the enemy’s cruisers ; the council of war recognising that the 
hour had come to carry out the Commander-in-Chief’s orders, 
and yet finding it impossible to do so; the night of suspense ; 
and then, soon after dawn, the few words which sent them 
forth to what they well knew would be defeat and probably 
death—is such a record to be pigeon-holed and forgotten in a 
Government office, or is there not in Spain some writer who 
will seize on such materials, and make his country feel proud 
of the men who were sent on the “ Forlorn Hope” ? 

When the curtain again rose the scene had been changed 
to General Toral’s lines round Santiago, and the refugees from 
the wrecks had begun to straggle in. Some wounded, some 
almost naked, all hunted by the Cuban insurgents who awaited 
their landing, the sailors from the Maria Teresa and the 
destroyers recounted what they had seen of the destruction of 
the fleet. That event, however, shall be described by Cervera 
himself, though only an extract from his long despatch can be 
given here. 


The Jnfanta Maria Teresa, carrying my flag, led the way, and at 9.35 a.m. 
opened fire on an ironclad near which we passed under full steam, our object 
being to attack and cripple the Brooklyn, lying to the south-west, so that she 
should not be able to utilise her superior speed. Our other ships became 
engaged with those of the enemy, which closed in from their different stations, 
and consisted of the Mew York, Brooklyn, Iowa, Oregon, Indiana, Texas and 
some smaller vessels, which were really merchant cruisers and armed yachts. 
One of the first shells damaged a steam pipe in the Maria Teresa, causing an 
escape which seriously affected her speed. We replied vigorously to the 
continuous and well directed fire of the enemy, but in a few minutes the captain 
was wounded and had to go below. I at once took charge of the vessel, 
intending to pass it over to the second in command, but had no opportunity to 
do so, as the fight grew hotter, men fell unceasingly, and there was no time to 
think of anything except firing as fast as possible. Just then a fire broke out in 
my cabin, where some shells for the 57 c.m. guns were lying, so that an 
explosion seemed certain. Immediately afterwards I was told of two more 
fires in the stern, while that which began in my cabin soon extended to the 
middle of the ship, and, as we could not use the pumps, the flames increased 
each moment in violence, and we had no power to stop them. I saw that the 
vessel was lost, and, without ceasing to fight the guns, I began to consider where 
would be the best place to run her ashore, so as to avoid further loss of life. 
The fire gained ground so rapidly that I sent one of my officers to flood the aft 
magazine, but he was prevented from reaching it by the smoke and steam, the 
latter escaping from the engine room, where it was also impossible to enter. 
We were therefore obliged to steer for a small beach which we had passed when 
leaving the port. We could no longer get up ammunition or work below the 
protected deck, and the only thing that remained to be done was to save the 
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lives of the crew. On this point the officers whom I was able to call together 
entirely agreed with me. The ammunition below decks now began to explode, 
and under these trying circumstances I gave orders to haul down our flag; this, 
however, could not be done on account of the fire which raged on the quarter- 
deck, and had so entirely taken possession of the ship that we had only just 
time to abandon her. 

Those who could swim threw themselves into the water and made three 
attempts to carry a rope to land, but only succeeded in so doing at the last 
moment and when assisted by two American boats. Weothers lowered a boat which 
appeared sound, but which sank immediately. We next tried a steam launch,which 
made one trip, but was so badly damaged that it filled on the return, and the three 
or four men «n board either swam ashore or were picked up by the Americans. 
The second and tuird officers were directing the disembarkation, and as I saw 
that someone was required to take charge of affairs on land, I only waited until 
the American boats arrived, and then swam to shore, assisted by two sub- officers 
and my son, Lieut. Antonio Cervera. When all the men had been taken off the 
Maria Teresa, the American officer invited me to accompany him to his 
vessel, which was the armed yacht Gloucester. My flag captain, my son, and 
the second in command, who was the last man to leave the ship, came with 
me. 

The appearance of the Maria Teresa at this time was most imposing ; 
explosion followed explosion in a way that could not fail to strike terror into the 
hearts of the most impassive. My belief is that nothing whatever can be saved 
from the ship, and we have lost everything, the majority reaching land absolutely 
maked.... 

From the commander and officers of the yacht we received every attention, 
they exerted themselves to supply us with all what we needed, which, indeed, 
meant everything, for we arrived almost naked and starving. 

The Oguenda ran ashore a few minutes after the Z¢sesa, but on a beach half 
a league to the west, and also on fire. Still in the same direction the Vizcaya 
and Colon had disappeared from sight, pursued by the enemy’s squadron. 

The purser is the only officer of the Oguenda on board this steamer, and the 
account he has given me of what occurred to that unfortunate vessel and to her 
heroic crew may have to be corrected, but only in details. Early in the deadly 
and unequal combat a shell struck the Oguenda’s bow turret, killing everyone 
inside, with the exception of an artilleryman who was badly wounded. The 
14 c.m. battery was swept by the enemy’s fire from the very beginning, and, in a 
short time, only two guns remained serviceable, but those were worked with 
the utmost energy. The commander of the stern turret was killed by a shot 
which entered at the moment that the door was opened to admit air, as they were 
suffocating inside. My informant could give me no details of the quick-firing 
battery, and only knew that it was in action, and no doubt the men belonging to 
it were like the rest of this brave crew. There were two fires, the first, which 
was got under, was on the lower deck, but the second, which began in the bows, 
could not be checked, as the pumps by that time had become useless, perhaps 
for the same reason as those of the 7Zeresa. The ammunition lifts for the 14 c.m. 
shells would not work at all, but there was no want of ammunition so long as 
the guns could be fought, as, in case of such an accident, a reserve had been 
stored in a convenient position on deck. When the commander saw that the 
fire could not be subdued and that not a single cannon remained fit for service 
he discharged his torpedoes, hauled down his flag and ran the steamer aground. 
The second and third in command and three lieutenants had been killed, and 
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the captain himself directed the operations for saving those of the crew who 
still survived. This was accomplished by means of a raft and two small boats, 
the only ones which remained fit for use, and, after some time, the Americans 
went to their assistance. 


The senior officer of each vessel sent in his report, and the 
account of a modern sea fight, told by a survivor, is so rare 
that one more may be given. The most interesting is the fol- 
lowing from the Vizcaya: 


In compliance with the orders received from you on the morning of the 2nd 
inst., I endeavoured to have my ship ready by four in the afternoon, but owing 
to delays in re-embarking the men, it was 6.30 before all was finished. 1 then 
hoisted our war flag, made a short speech to the officers, and awaited your 
final instructions. At ninea.m. on 3rd we moved out in the wake of the flagship, 
and on reaching Socapa Point, half an hour later, we put on full steam and 
steered the course mentioned in the orders you had given us. At the same time 
we opened fire on the enemy’s ships ; at first it was well sustained, but soon fell 
off in the 14 c.m. battery, owing to the defects in the guns and ammunition of 
which you are aware. In spite of these difficulties the enthusiasm and intelli- 
gence of the officers and the excellent discipline of their men were such that 
during the two and a half hours that the fight lasted 150 shots were fired from 
the 'port side, the number of discharges from each gun varying from twenty- 
eight to forty, except in one case where they were limited to eight. The defects 
in these guns became immediately apparent, especially the known tendency of 
the breech-blocks to get out of place and prevent reloading. Occasionally seven 
or eight attempts had to be made to get the cartridge home, and in the end it 
was only accomplished by main force. The lower deck guns were worked 
unceasingly during the first two hours, but afterwards the enemy poured in such 
a hail of shot that all of them were damaged and many of them were dismounted. 
The number of casualties in the upper battery was so great that even when it 
was possible to discharge a gun there were not enough men left to serve it. 
The same occurred in the lower battery, where the sailors engaged in extin- 
guishing the fires, which constantly broke out, had to be called away to carry 
ammunition; and this, added to the fact that the tubing of the pumps had been 
damaged by shells, allowed the flames to make such headway that it became 
impossible to overcome them. The casualties in these two batteries were not 
less than seventy to eighty, the greater number being killed, amongst them 
Lieutenant Torres, whose valour deserves a place of honour in the annals of our 
Navy. 

At first, owing to the violent attack of our flagship, only two of the ironclads 
turned their attention to us, but after an hour four of them made us their target, 
viz., the Brooklyn and Oregon on the port side, the Jowa astern, and the Mew 

York more to the starboard, but both in such a position that we could only bring 
the 28 c.m. guns to bear on them. 

It was 9.35 a.m. when, having just come out of port, and steering for 
Cabrera Point, we received the first of the enemy’s shots, and at 11.50, when 
all the guns on the port side had been silenced, we decided on trying whether 
the Brooklyn, which was nearest, and from which we had suffered most, would 
allow us to attack at close quarters. With this intention we changed our course, 
but the Brooklyn did the same, showing that she intended to trust to her 

artillery alone. 
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The writer, having been wounded in the head and shoulder, and almost 
fainting from loss of blood, was obliged to go below, and left the vessel in the 
hands of the second commander, with clear instructions on no account to 
surrender, but to ground or burn the steamer before she could be boarded. In 
the surgery I found Lieut. Fajardo, who was having a deep wound in one 
of his arms bound up. When I asked him what had happened, he replied 
that he had been hit in one arm, but that he had still another left for his 
country. 

The bleeding from my wounds having been stopped, I went back to the 
bridge, and found we were steering for land, with the intention of running the 
steamer ashore. Not only were all our guns silenced, and the stern of the ship 
in flames, but, to complicate matters, a fire, produced by the bursting of a steam 
pipe, followed by that of one or more boilers, had broken out forward. Although 
my orders had been strictly carried out, I hurriedly called together the nearest 
officers, and asked if they could suggest anything more that we could do in 
defence of our country, and of our honour ; they all agreed that nothing more 
was possible. Then, to prevent our war flag from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, I ordered Lieut. Luiz Castro to baul it down and burn it, hoisting 
another in its place. 

At 12.15, under a hot fire from the aforesaid vessels, the Vizcaya was 
run on the shoals of Aserradero, her destruction being certain, not only on 
account of being aground, but because the powder magazines would blow up 
perhaps not giving us time to escape. Preparations were then made for getting 
the men on shore, but on launching the boats only one was found seaworthy, 
and as this was required for the wounded, I authorised all who could swim, or 
had life-belts, or anything sufficiently buoyant to support them, to throw them- 
selves into the water, and try to reach the rocks, which were not more than a 
hundred yards from the bows. The work was carried out with perfect coolness 
and order, in spite of the explosions of the different stores of ammunition, and 
the alarming spectacle which the burning ship presented, the flames rising 
above the round tops and funnels, and the plates of the quarters being red-hot. 
I accompanied the last buat-load of wounded, and, on landing, was arrested by 
the crew of an American boat, and taken on board the /Jowa. The second 
commander afterwards told me that he left only the dead behind, as he had 
personally assisted in saving the men who had taken refuge in the stern, and 
thence had got into the water, hanging on to the cables until they were rescued. 
The behaviour of the commander, officers, and crew of the /owa was most 
considerate. I was received by a guard of honour, and when I presented my 
sword and revolver to the commander he declined to accept them, saying that 
he had no right to do so, as I had not yielded to his vessel alone, but to the 
combined attack of four ironclads. 

The behaviour of our own officers and men was most praiseworthy, and at 
the proper time I shall be happy to bring before your notice many deeds of 
heroism which were performed. 

Five of the wounded died soon after they were taken on board the Jowa, 
and were buried with the same military honours as if they had been Americans, 
the firing party discharging three volleys. We, prisoners, were all allowed to 
be present, and the service was performed by the chaplain of the Vizcaya. 

This is all I have to report to you of the loss of my ship in an engagement 
with four others, much her superiors in every way, though, even so, our flag 
was never lowered, nor did the enemy set foot on board, even while the crew 
was being taken off. 
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Up to the present time we have 98 men killed or unaccounted for. 
Dated on board the steamer San Luiz at sea, July 6, 1898. 


It is interesting to compare the foregoing with ‘part of the 
hurried telegram sent by the correspondent of the New York 
Herald and reproduced by the Zimes. 


After three-quarters of an hour it was evident that many of the Spanish guns 
were disabled. The Spanish flagship, with her port broadside spouting smoke, 
was holding westward. The Ogquenda and Vizcaya hugged the shore, and 
steamed after Admiral Cervera. Shells were continually bursting on the decks 
of the Spanish cruisers, they were often on fire, but the flames were extin- 
guished, and the guns were manned again. At 10.50 the Vizcaya hoisted a 
white flag. The Oguenda went ashore, with flames bursting from her decks, and 
turned into a small bay five miles to the west of Santiago. The Viscaya 
followed, first heading out as if to break through the line of battle. The /adiana 
and /owa intercepted the Zu/ate, which vainly attempted to reach the east side 
of the bay occupied by the Oguenda. The Vizcaya’s bulwarks aft were 
shattered, and smoke issued from the shells exploded during the action. The 
bow guns still fired at intervals. The crew not working crowded forward to 
escape the smoke and fire aft. The Oguwenda went ashore, her guns silent, and 
smoke rising in thick clouds. The /adiana and Jowa closing in, shells burst 
on board the Vizcaya. The Eu/ate hoisted the white flag as the ship went 
ashore. The Christobal Colon raced with the Brooklyn and Oregon for 
300 yards. She struck the rocks bow on. A pillar of smoke and flames rose 
1000 feet in the air. The Americans ceased firing, and went in to save the 
survivors. 


Some inaccuracies appear in the above, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, are not surprising. The white flag was not hoisted 
by the Oguenda, as at first mentioned by Admiral Cervera, 
although the order was given to do so, but before it could be 
carried out the halyards caught fire and the colours dropped 
into the flames. The American vessels kept well out of torpedo 
range, and the destroyers never had a chance of getting within 
striking distance; they both surrendered, and probably one of 
them is referred to above, as no ship called Eu/a¢e is mentioned 
in despatches. Although most of the Spanish guns were put 
out of action, the vessels themselves were, without exception, 
destroyed by fire, and the fact suggests a terrible forecast of 
what may happen in a naval engagement far from land. 

Some six weeks after the battle, and while Cervera was still 
detained at Annapolis, Admiral MacNair, on the part of the 
American Government, offered to liberate all the prisoners on 
parole, the Admiral’s word to be accepted for the seamen. As 
a precedent MacNair mentioned that twenty thousand soldiers, 
taken in Cuba, had been set free on similar terms, and part of 
them had already returned to Spain. Cervera made the sur- 
prising reply that, according to the Penal Code of the Spanish 
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Navy, accepting liberty on parole was a crime if the conditions, 
as in the present case, included a promise not to again take up 
arms during the war ; he therefore, on his own part and that of 
his officers, declined the offer. Ten days later they were given 
their liberty unconditionally. The prisoners were at first sent 
to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and while there Cervera 
received various telegrams from General Blanco, one of which 
contained the remark that had a different hour been chosen for 
leaving Santiago the consequences might also have been different. 
This was considered by the Admiral as throwing the blame of 
the disaster on his own want of judgment, and, in doing so, 
General Blanco only expressed the opinion of the majority, 
although the occasion chosen was little to his credit. Cervera 
replied at once : 


It causes me deep regret that all my acts call forth your censure, though 
I still flatter myself with the belief that I shall be proved right in this case, just 
as events have proved that I did not exaggerate on the last occasion that I 
gave my opinion, which you also censured. 

Our exit at night, even if it had been possible, which the pilots doubted, 
would not have prevented the loss of the fleet, and would certainly have trebled 
the number of men killed. 


The subject was again referred to in a continuation of the 
correspondence after Cervera’s return to Spain, when he fully 
explained his reasons for attempting to break through the 
blockade at an hour which appeared to others as least favour- 
able for success. After recurring to the tone of censure in 
which certain telegrams had been worded, he continues : 


Santiago was absoiutely without artillery in the modern sense of the word, 
for with the exception of the cannon from the Mercedes mounted at Socopa and 
Punta Gorda, there were only some worthless howitzers and cannons, and 
two 9 c.m. Krupp guns, useless against a fleet, so that the Americans had no 
fear of coming close in. At night, especially, they increased their patrols, and 
always had a vessel, which was relieved every three or four hours, cruising at 
less than a mile from the mouth of the harbour, which they kept constantly 
illuminated ; and, as if this were not enough, they had small boats and steam 
launches still nearer in. Occasionally these boats exchanged rifle shots with 
our forces. Under such conditions it was absolutely impossible to go out at 
night, the dazzling glare of the search light in our eyes would have made it 
impossible to follow the narrow channel, and either by stranding or collisions 
the fleet would have been lost ; and even suppose we had got to the mouth of 
the harbour, before the leading vessel was clear, we would have been dis- 
covered and raked by the converging fire of the whole squadron, and the effect 
of such a fre may be judged by what happened to the Reina Mercedes on the 
night of July 3. By day, on the other hand, the enemy’s fleet was more dis- 
persed, and sometimes ships were absent, as happened with the Massachusetts 
on July 3. Counting, as I did, on certain disaster, my task was limited to 
avoiding unnecessary loss of life, and preventing our ships from falling into the 
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hands of the enemy, thus carrying out to the letter the Naval Regulations 
quoted to me by the Minister of Marine. If Santiago had been even moderately 
supplied with artillery the enemy would have been always kept at a distance of 
five or six miles at least, and would not have been able to light up the mouth of 
the port to any extent, and in this belt of darkness we might have manceuvred 
with some, however remote, probability of success. 


The remainder of the letter contains nothing of public interest, 
but Cervera’s assertion is strikingly confirmed by a passage in 
Lessons of the War with Spain, where Captain Mahan says: 


It was not then known that by reason of the methods unremittingly enforced 
by our squadron it was harder to escape from Santiago by night than by day, 
because of the difficulty of steering a ship through an extremely narrow channel, 
with the beam of the electric light shining straight in the eyes, as would have 
been the case for a mile before reaching the harbour’s mouth. 


It is some satisfaction to know that Admiral Cervera was 
honourably acquitted of blame, and was then able to follow his 
inclination and retire from the service. 

This paper may appropriately finish with another quotation 
from Captain Mahan: “And so Cervera went forth with his 
four gallant ships, foredoomed to his fate by folly, or by 
national pride, exhibited in the form of political pressure, 
disregarding sound professional judgment and _ military 
experience.” 

W. VIVIAN. 


IRELAND—RETROSPECT AND 
FORECAST 


THERE are not many advantages in being over sixty. One of 
them is that you remember things which happened before 
the days of the younger generation, but which have not quite 
passed into the domain of history. One of my earliest recol- 
lections is the great famine which culminated in the summer of 
1847. The mail-coach road from Dublin to Cork ran in sight 
of the windows, and it was a common thing to see trains of 
flour-carts guarded by dragoons passing along it. The distress 
was not so bad in Tipperary as in some poorer counties, but it 
was very great. I remember that relief was given under a long 
extemporised verandah in front of a couple of cottages. My 
father attended to this work daily and took no harm, though 
typhus fever accompanied the dearth, and was the chief cause 
of mortality. He thought a cigar was some protection, though 
sanitarians say it is none. 

In the following winter it was possible to get away, and 
we went to Nice. The Promenade des Anglais was then a 
solitary country road, and the town was quite Italian in 
character. The youthful imagination was excited by frequent 
illuminations and processions in connection with Gioberti’s fine 
dream of a united Italy under papal patronage. On our return 
the Esterel mountain was said to be infested by galley slaves 
escaped from Toulon. No gold wasin circulation, and sacks of 
five-franc pieces were carried in the sword-case of a travelling 
carriage. Louis Philippe had just fallen, and we were greeted 
with shouts of @ bas les Anglais when passing through the 
ill-conditioned city of Lyons on the way to Geneva and the 
Rhine. When we reached Ireland the revolutionary wave had 
come thither also, and no more need be said——“ Hide, blushing 
glory, hide that day among the cabbages!” Weak as it was 
the young Ireland movement was genuinely political, and its 
poet longed to hunt the Austrian out of Italy ; but when Cavour 
and Garibaldi had their turn a few years later the sympathies 
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of Nationalist Ireland were not with them; the temporal 
power of the Pope had become more important than Italian 
freedom. For the same reasons popular feeling in Ireland was 
favourable to France and hostile to Germany in 1870. 

After the famine came emigration. In 1846, when Bishop 
Doyle’s “‘ precarious exotic” failed, there were about 8,300,000 
people, and they could not have existed without the potato. At 
first it was hoped that the blight was only a passing trouble, 
but it is always with us, and I well remember the foul smell 
from the rotting plants while the old acreage was still main- 
tained. Improved cultivation has made the blight less deadly, 
but in the meantime the people have emancipated themselves 
from dependence on this crop, and this has been made possible 
by emigration. At first they had to eat the “yellow meal” 
made from Indian corn, which they did not know how to cook, 
and to which they have never become reconciled. Bread has 
since gradually taken the place both of potatoes and maize, but 
this also has its drawbacks. The poor try to live on white 
bread and tea, and this very commonly results in anzmia. 

Emigration was an absolute necessity, but it was a terrible 
fate for many. The passage across the Atlantic took twice or 
thrice as long as it does now, and the accommodation was 
immeasurably inferior. A trip to America has long since lost 
its terrors, for there are members of most families on the other 
side, and all who go now find friends or relations there to 
welcome them. 

The Poor Law was introduced in 1838, after the reforms in 
England, but it was not fully established when the famine came. 
In order to secure a contribution from absentees the rate was 
divided between landlord and tenant, and, as it was found 
impossible to collect from very poor occupiers, it was paid 
entirely by the landlords in the case of holdings of {£4 and 
under. The checks on out-door relief were wisely made 
stronger than in England, and on the whole the Irish poor law 
must be considered a success. Starvation at least was made 
practically impossible. Meanwhile the population dwindled, 
and the process was accompanied by gradual improvement in 
agriculture. Wages have steadily risen, and the working classes 
are now comparatively well off. The demand for meat, caused 
by the increasing population of England, coupled with the 
continual fall in the price of wheat, has made Ireland mainly 
pastoral. This is notto be regretted where the land holds per- 
manent grass, but unfortunately the process has not stopped 
there. Owing to idleness, or stinginess, or want of capital, or 
to a combination of all three, large tracts which ought to be 
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worked on a mixed system are left in poor grass, and the 
produce is far less than it should be. 

For some years after the abortive rebellion of 1848 very 
little was heard of repeal of the Union, but in time the influence 
of the Irish in the United States began to be felt. Fenianism 
arose before the American Civil War, and when it was over 
numbers of men were available who had learned something of 
soldiering and acquired the taste for an idle life. The outbreak 
in Ireland in 1867 was contemptible enough, but it showed 
that rebellion did not lack sympathisers however deficient it 
might be in force. There was a good deal of drilling at night, 
pikes and other arms were discovered in various hiding- 
places, and no one knew exactly what was going to happen. A 
number of young men took to the hills near Tipperary, but they 
had no commissariat and suffered dreadfully from the snow. 
Flying columns of soldiers and police patrolled the country, 
and there was a good deal of uneasiness for a short time. One 
gentleman was taken from his bed during a very dark night 
and forced to accompany a party of Fenians. It was supposed 
that they needed his services as a guide. When released he hid 
in the ditch for fear of being shot by the police, and when day 
broke he found himself close to his own gate. The failure of 
the rising was so complete that armed rebellion has no doubt 
been abandoned for ever. But though the farmers did not 
openly join the Fenians they voted for them when they had the 
chance, and it devolved upon me, as High Sheriff of Tipperary, 
to return O’Donovan Rossa, as member for the undivided 
county, though he was then actually undergoing penal 
servitude. 

Lever’s novels are still read, but they were always burlesques, 
though the Dodd Family Abroad is perhaps as good as the best 
of Miss Edgeworth’s. It was Lever’s practice to collect stories 
everywhere and then to work them up, thus giving the idea 
that everything in Ireland was more or less comic. Of course, 
the great bulk of the Irish gentry were as sober, as orderly, and 
perhaps as dull as if they had lived in England. The well- 
known scene in Jack Hinton, where the Lord Lieutenant knights 
Paul Rooney on the staircase of Dublin Castle, really took place 
at a house in Tipperary, and the recipient of the honour, a very 
respectable solicitor, enjoyed it for many years. The Lord 
Lieutenant was an Englishman. Lever drew his pictures from 
a section of the old Irish gentry who were long ago ruined by 
extravagance, by useless hangers-on, and by the waste of food 
and drink. These habits were a legacy from the Celtic chiefs. 
The Four Masters describe the last of the great O’Donnells as a 
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“‘ generous, bounteous, munificent, and truly hospitable lord, to 
whom the patrimony of his ancestors did not seem anything for 
his spending and feasting parties.” The descendants of the 
Cromwellians sometimes copied those whom their ancestors had 
displaced, and in one house which I know well the last party 
given by the ruined family was attended by bailiffs in livery. 
Another house was described by a rustic guest as “the finest 
house in Ireland; you’d smell the roast beef comin’ up the 
avenue, eatin’ and drinkin’ all day and knockin’ (gambling) all 
night, and if you wanted change for half-a-crown it wasn’t 
in it.” 

The Act establishing an Encumbered Estates Court was a 
drastic measure, which may have been necessary as a means of 
transferring property from the insolvent to the solvent, but it 
worked very harshly. Land was forced into the market ata 
moment of extreme depreciation, and fortunes were made by 
taking advantage of the confusion. One well-known place was 
sold for less than it cost to build the park wall, and yet the 
position of the owner was by no means hopeless if time had 
been allowed. A speculator sold the timber upon another 
property for more than the whole estate had fetched with the 
woods still standing. The general result was that the most 
heavily encumbered families were wiped out, and the type has 
not been reproduced. The latter-day gentry in Ireland have 
been a respectable class, and the vast improvement in cattle 
and in farming generally was owing to their exertions. 
Drummond's doctrine that property had its duties as well as its 
rights was generally accepted, but the relation of landlord and 
tenant could never be the same in Ireland as in England, 
There is some point in Mill’s epigram about the Zemindary 
settlement in Bengal, whose authors tried to make English 
landlords and succeeded only in making Irish ones ; but when 
he wrote the dogma that property has duties but no rights had 
not yet been promulgated. The buildings on Irish farms were 
not, as a rule, erected by the landlords, though they often con- 
tributed largely. The division into very small farms was caused 
by ignorant legislation and by the extreme competition for 
land, and it is evident that no estate could provide houses and 
offices for hundreds or thousands of tenants under £10 each. 
But it is not true that the landlords did nothing. Many spent 
large sums on drainage, for which they never had any return, 
and which leave them responsible for loans, though the entire 
profit has been lost by the fair rent system and by the careless- 
ness of the occupiers. Numberless small industries were 
established by the Irish landlords, and I venture to say that, 
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considering the enormous difficulty of their position, they have 
done more than most of their English critics would have done. 
They have been inconvenient to party politicians, and have 
therefore been the objects of unceasing misrepresentation. 

The Act of 1860, known as Deasy’s Act, assumed that all 
tenure rested on contract, but this was far from being the case. 
There was a practically unlimited demand for land, while the 
supply was very limited indeed. Men were therefore always 
found to offer extravagant rents for farms, and it was very difficult 
for the owner to resist the temptation. Indeed, it was considered 
favouritism, and not prudence or justice, to require that an 
incoming tenant should have some means, and that he should 
sit at a rent which made it possible for him to live. 

The years following 1860 were prosperous, but the difference 
between legal theory and rural practice was apparent, for the 
more money a farmer made the more he was inclined to spend 
and the more he demanded security. If the Act of 1870 had 
merely secured compensation for improvements on the most 
liberal scale little could have been said against it. But the 
principle of compensation for disturbance, irrespective of 
improvements, was introduced, and this semi-fixity of tenure 
grew gradually into the present anomalous system. Several 
bad years, ending with the disastrous summer of 1879, brought 
things to a head, and the Land League began its work. 

Armed insurrection in Ireland has always failed miserably, 
and the late Mr. Parnell realised that no political agitation was 
likely to succeed without an appeal to the cupidity of the 
peasantry. Low prices and bad harvests were powerful argu- 
ments, and the League attacked the landlords instead of the 
Government. The Parnellite campaign differed from all others 
in that a reign of terror prevailed. This hurt the farmers even 
more than the landlords, and the injury to public credit has 
prevented, and will long prevent, the introduction of capital 
into Ireland, Jacobin clubs superseded the law, which was 
paralysed by intimidating the jurors. Muck trials were held in 
public-houses and defied the Government, for the League could 
ruin its victims while the Government could neither protect 
them nor punish their oppressors. Private spite and private 
greed had a free course, It is very hard for Englishmen to 
understand what it is to live in a country and at a time when 
people cease to think for themselves and act according to the 
behests of unseen and self-constituted tyrants. The French 
Revolution is an old story, but many people remember the 
state of Sheffield before the “ Rattening’”” Commission sat. 
What happened then in one town extended in our time over 
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three-fourths of Ireland. Machines were injuted in one case, 
cattle were maimed in the other; and in Ireland there were 
always murders enough to make any inconvenient independence 
of action very dangerous. There were spies everywhere, and 
men spoke with bated breath for fear of being overheard at 
railway stations and in the streets of country towns. 

The Land Act of 1881 grew out of that of 1870. Compen- 
sation for the termination of a temporary letting having been 
once decreed, it was but a step to making it perpetual as long 
as the rent was paid, and when this was done the power of 
selling the interest, as in the case of ordinary leaseholds, could 
hardly be denied. Then it was argued that neither fixity of 
tenure or free sale were of much use as long as the power of 
raising the rent remained. The system of fixing fair rents has not 
worked well,and there were always many who favoured the crea- 
tion of peasant proprietors. Mr. Bright was the great advocate 
of this policy ; but the kind of land purchase which he proposed 
was very different from what is now called by that name. An 
essential part of the “ Bright clauses” was that the occupier 
should himself provide a substantial part of the price, and it 
was hoped that the best of the Irish farmers would thus be 
brought over to the side of order and of property. But money 
is scarce in Ireland, and the tenants were constantly encouraged 
to expect something better, so that very little was done until 
the passing of the Ashbourne Act in 1885, which enabled 
occupiers to become owners without paying anything, but 
subject to a terminable annuity less than the rent which had 
been judicially stamped as a fair one. Since that, of course, 
all rent has been looked upon as a grievance, and there have 
been loud cries for universal compulsory purchase. The Act 
of last Session has made the terms still easier for the tenant, 
and proposes, by a “bonus” of 12 per cent., to make it worth 
the landlord’s while to sell ; for it is a sale by him, though it is. 
not a purchase by the tenant. The Act, as it now stands, will 
have a very partial effect, for solvent men will not sacrifice 
their estates, and it is easy to see that, even with the bonus, the 
great majority of tenants will not offer a price to tempt them. 
Finality has been claimed for the new Act, even in the speech 
from the throne, but it is not final. Many fresh additions will 
be made to the Statute-book before the relation of landlord and 
tenant has been abolished, and long before this is done it will 
have begun again in another form. Will the new landlords. 
be better than the old ones? Meanwhile the position of exist- 
ing owners has been much weakened by their apparent readiness. 
to welcome an utterly inadequate bonus. 
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Optimists, real or pretended, argue that the Irish gentry will 
take their proper place, and be much happier when they are no 
longer landlords, but this is a delusion. A rural aristocracy 
may be very useful when leading the people and applying a 
wider experience to the management of local affairs. But the 
Local Government Act of 1898 has virtually excluded the prin- 
cipal gentry from county business—they had already been 
long excluded from Parliament—and there is no chance of a 
change. They will never be rebels or Home Rulers, and they 
therefore lack the necessary qualifications for Irish public life. 
The energetic will seek work elsewhere, and the pleasure-lovers 
will go where life is less dull than in an Irish county. When 
the land is sold they will have little to keep them at home, and 
the country houses, where they are maintained at all, will 
become mere holiday quarters or retreats to economise in, 

No one who has known Ireland for fifty years can doubt that 
it has greatly improved. The reduction of the population by 
emigration was a condition precedent, for the old numbers 
could not be maintained when the potato ceased to be available. 
Agriculture has advanced considerably, and the condition of the 
labouring classes still more. It is rare to see any one without 
shoes and stockings, and the historic pig has been banished from 
the cottage which has replaced the old cabin. Smarter vehicles 
appear on market days. Much remains to do, but much, has 
been done, Thechildren at village schools are as well dressed 
as in England. The grosser forms of ignorance and super- 
stition tend to disappear. Mendicancy is on the wane, and so is 
the servility which surely accompanies it. If rudeness is now 
sometimes thought to be evidence of independence, that will 
give way in time to the innate politeness of the people. 

Progress has not been mainly caused by legislation, and indeed 
there were no more improving years than those which preceded 
the Land Act of 1870. National education has done much, 
and therein lies our best hope for the future. Attempts are at 
last being made to provide manual as well as literary instruction, 
but the machinery is quite unequal tothe work. The National 
Board was founded in 1831, not by Act of Parliament but by a 
letter from Lord Stanley to the Duke of Leinster. The duty of 
the State in educational matters was then but half acknowledged, 
and in Ireland there were special difficulties. The idea was to 
compose the Board of men whose names commanded con- 
fidence and to throw their weight into the scale of progress. 
A charter was granted in 1845 and another in 1861. In 1834 
the parliamentary grant was 20,000; in 1go1r it was 
£1,305,771, and all this has been done by official evolution, of 
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which it is certainly one of the finest extant specimens, This 
great sum and nearly nine thousand schools are under the control . 
of a Board which meets once a fortnight. No minister is 
responsible, and the functions of Parliament are limited to voting 
the money. Nineteen members of the Board are unpaid, and 
very often amateurs, the twentieth is a trained educationist and 
is paid for his work, which is far too heavy for any one man, 
The official member, the Resident Commissioner, is not even 
Chairman, and he is liable to be overruled by a chance majority 
every second week. The whole institution is utterly out of date. 
Partial local control will have to be introduced, and the present 
Board replaced by a regular department. It is true that local 
contributions are small, and that Irish County Councils are not 
well fitted for the work, but mixed committees might be devised 
with proper safeguards, and secondary education could then be 
brought into touch without overlapping, as it now does to the 
injury of all concerned. We have an intermediate Board 
already to administer the interest of one million taken out of the 
Church surplus, but no one is satisfied with the present arrange- 
ment. 

The policy of Land Purchase without money and without 
price will be carried through, for both sides are committed to 
it. It will take further legislation and perhaps a few more 
millions, but sooner or later all the tenanted land in Ireland will 
pass to the occupiers subject to annuities terminable in a couple 
of generations. What will be the position of the “ great all- 
Ireland absentee estate” which Bright disclaimed the intention 
of creating? Will it be easy to collect the rents when the State 
is the universal landlord? One thing is certain, and that is, that 
the Irish question will not be settled. Sanguine people profess. 
to think that it will, but the leading Nationalist politicians have 
taken care that there should be no doubt about the matter. 
“ By getting rid of the landlords,” they have told their con- 
stituents, “we shall disperse the most formidable body of 
Unionists in Ireland, and Home Rule will then come easily.” 
The predominant partner, however, will be more than ever 
determined to continue the joint concern, for the financial 
stake will be greater; but the co-operation of the junior 
member of the firm will be no heartier than before. We have 
been warned that Imperial questions will be considered by 
Irish members solely as they affect Ireland, and without any 
regard to the Empire, and the time may not be far distant when 
we shall again have a Government at the mercy of the Irish 
vote. Meanwhile no effort is made to reduce that vote to its 
Proper proportions. Taking the figures of the last census and 
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the present numbers of the House of Commons, the representa- 
tion of Ireland upon a population basis should be decreased by 
more than one-fourth, To those who say that a hundred 
members are guaranteed by the Act of Union, it is enough to 
answer that the Church Establishment had the same protection, 
and that it was abolished in 1869. The most elementary 
prudence appears to demand that the hostile vote of Ireland 
should not be artificially swollen as it is now. An equitable 
redistribution of seats would lessen the danger, but without 
getting rid of it altogether. The Irish difficulty, being the long 
result of time, will not disappear until very many weary years 
have passed, and the more clearly that is understood the better 
for Ireland and for England also. 
RICHARD BAGWELL, 


